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LECTdE ON A NAtIVE STATE AND ITS ROIW 

[l^EUVEBED IN THE DaLHOUBIB INSTITUTE, diiLCUTTA, 

20th Febbuabt, 1865.] 

The impression, I belioTe, veif generally prevails, 
tbat a^atiye State, that is, a State administered s^ 
^vemed solely^ by Natives, must necessarily be ill 
governed ; that the vices of lying; of corruption, and 
of venality, must flourish in* it to a couaderabl^ even 
to an alarming, extent. Whether such a state of tiling 
actually exist or not, it is nevertheless certain that 
its existence is ts^en for granted. The mi&>gove^> 
ment and corruption of Native States the eflemhaacy, 
the cdoth, the immorality, the untrustworthipess of 
their rulers, have formed the text for many a homily, 
and the pretext for a ^at deal of sanctinumious 
i^torie.!’ The indignation roused by some well anthen>> 
ticafed instances mabadminutration and o^srefstion. 
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2 A NATIVE STATE AND ITS RULERS. 

has, too often, found its vent in the denunciation of 
aii entire community ; and iu contemplating the vices 
of a Sooraja Dowladand a Sambajee, the enei^ and 
the talents of a Baber and an Akbar have been often 
forgotten. In fact, the truth of the old proverb, has, in 
their case, also been attested : — 

Men's evil manneis live in brass ; their virtues 

We write in water. 

And yet, it is impossible for any man to study the 
history of India, without being ' struck by the many 
instances of^ the attainment of power, of prosperity, 
and of influence, by Native States under the rule of 
their own Chiefs. This power, this prosperity, and tlxis 
influence, have been thcquired, too, by the display and 
exercise of those qualities and those virtues,- which 
specially couiifiend themselves to a manly mind, — 
by valour in, the field, as well as by prudence in 
the cabinet, — ^by a strict and impartial administration 
of justice, — by a wise foresight ^in the direction of 
foreign affiiirs, — and, above all, by a resolute good 
faith in all things. I have said that many instances 
have occurred of such results having been achieved, 
but, perhaps, of all that are upon record, there is not 
one case more striking, certainly not one, — regard 
being had to the very circumstances of its existence, — 
moi'e interesting, than that of the State, which will 
form the subject of my lecture this evening ; and that 
State is— Bhopal. 

That a small Mahomedan Principality surrounded by 
powerful Hindoo Sovereigns, should subj^y exist for 
one hundred and seventy years, would Ite deeiRed, 
under any circumstances, no small marvel; but the 
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manrel increases almost to the proportion of a miracle 
whei> we recollect, that those hundred and seventy 
years comprehend the most stirrillg periods of modem 
Indian History— that in the interval, tlje Mahratta 
power atti^ined and fell from its greatest height— the 
Pindarrees exercised and lost a dominion, which if 
predatory, yet caused itself to be felt — ^that Scindia 
and Holkar reached the very zenith of their renown ; 
and, finally, that a foreign power, beginning with small 
things, gradually spread itself over Hindustan ; striking 
down, disabling, and always partially, if not entirely, 
absorbing those who ventured to oppose its resistless 
coui*se. There must have been something remarkable 
in the Eulers of that small Mahomedan State; there 
must have been a consistency dnd an honesty in the 
course%)f conduct, by which the countrjf they governed 
emerged from tl^e chaos and conflagration of the eight- 
eenth century, and of the first* twenty years of its 
successor, not only uninjured but even consolidated; 
by which, whilst it saw the Mahrattas broken, Scindia 
struck down, Holkar all but annihilated, it was itself 
enabled to remain intact. Yes, there was something 
indeed ! Not long since, one of the greatest of living 
orators and statesmen, speaking of our own country, 
made use of these remarkable words : — “ Our Emphe is 
now unrivalled in its extent; but the material basis 
of that Empire* is by no means equal to its colossal 
siiperstructure. It is not our iron ships, it is not our 
celebrated regimenti^ it is not tbfese that have created, 
or indeed really maintained our Empire. It is the 
character of ^the people.” Now, I think that this 
remark is extremely applicable, in principle, to the 
Eulers of BhppaL The safety of that State, during 

B 2 
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the last hundred and seventy years, did not consist 
in its amy, for that was small ; it did not depend ^ipon 
the square miles of its territory, for they were few ; but 
it did depepd upon tlie character of its rulers; upon 
the character of those, who, whether as i^awabs, or 
Dewans, or Begums, — and not least as Begums, — 
guided its destinies : and 1 think 1 shall be able to 
shew yon this night, that it was because the character 
of t£e great majority of those to whom authority was 
intrusted had been moulded by a sense of what was 
right and just, that Bhopal itself has been able to 
defy the march of time, and to survive the changes 
by which almost all the neighbouring Status have been 
more or less injuriously affected. 

The principality of Bhopal was founded at the close 
of the seventeefith centurv' bv Dost Mahomod Kf/an, an 
A.ffghan nobleman, who had taken service under the 
Emperor Aurungzeb&.* Tu the last decade of the ad- 
ministration of that 'great prince, Post Mahomed Khan 
was detached at the head of a body of his countrymen 
into Malwa, on the service of his Sovereign. It was 
just at the period when the overgrown empire of the 
Moguls had begun to shew the first symptoms of decay, 
— when the eye of the great Emperor himself, had 
jrrown too dim, and his hand too feeble, to observe 
and to repress all the commotions and self-seekings 
which had arisen in some of the more femote provinces 
of his dominions. It was just the occasion, in fact, 
which an adventurer \)f noble birth, more able, more 
ambitious, more daring, and not more scrupulous than 
his neighbours, might use to his own ad\%ntage* And 
thus Dost Mahomed Khan did use tliat occasion. Pa^Iy 
by force, partly as a reward for services rendered, partly 
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by stratagem, and partly also, it is asserted, by treachery, 
Dost^Mahomed Khan gradually gained possession of a 
territory, some 4,000 square miles in extent, contaiumg 
five or «ix large towns, and nearly three thousand 
villages ; ifiid inhabited by a population of about half a 
million. Tliis territory he formed into a principality 
which he named Bhopal, after the chief town within 
its limits. But this principality lay'in a very dangerous 
neighbourhood. On tlie north, west, and south, it was 
hemmed in by the great Mahratta powers, then rising 
into reputation, of Scindia and Holkar; whilst, on the 
east and south-east, Bundelkund and Berar were under 
the sway of princes who sympathised with the Affghan 
neither in policy nor in faith. But Dost Slahomed 
Khan Jjad all the large views of a founder of a dynasty 
that was to endure. Like other rulers of our own days, 
he considered that the principality would survive, if 
only the capital could be kept sacred from an enemy. 
With this view he erected a fort, which he cafled 
Futtehgurh, within the limits of the town of Bhopal, 
and surrounded both with a strong wall. lie was 
prescient even in this undertaking, for the time did 
come w hen these* fortifications proved the safety of his 
descendants. 

Dost Mahomed Khan had commenced his career 
of conquest and^ acquisitions at the close of the 17th 
century, but it was not till after the death of the 
Empeiw Aurungzobe (on the 22nd February, 1707) 
that he ventured to consolidate them into one prin- 
cipality, and*to assume the title of Nawab. And he not 
only assumed, but held that title, and held it till his 
deatL He died in 1723, leaving the government of 
the principality he had acquired secure in his own 
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fiamily, — Cleaving too behind him a irepniation, which, if 
not imStnaculate, may fairly challengo compaHson'^with 
the reputation of most conquerors and founders of 
dynasties. “Whatever may have been his' .defects,” 
writes Sir John Malcolm, “fliere can be ii;? doubt of 
his talents. He was deemed, even in a tribe where 
valour is a common quality, a man of remarkable 
courage. His life was for more than thirty years one 
scene of warfare ; ho had received in action about thirty 
wounds ; and his memory, as a soldier, is still fondly 
cherished by the family of Vhich ho was the founder.” 

The death of Dost Mahomed was the signal for a 
struggle between two parties who claiiueil to succeed 
him. One of thes.' was headed by his elder though 
illegitimate - son, Yar Mahomed ; the other by the 
partisans of his, younger but legitimate son, ^oltan 
Mahomed. The eld^r son triumphed, und Sooltan was 
compelled' to renounce liis pretensions for a time. He 
ren*ewed them on the death of Yar Mahomed, but having 
been defeated in a pitched battle, he finally withdrew his 
claims, on the condition of receiving, in a free grant, the 
hill-fort of Eathgurh and its dependencies. It is neces- 
sary that I should thus allude to the fate of this claim- 
ant to the succession, for two reasons. The first is,<^that 
the decision by which Sooltan Mahomed acquired Rath- 
gurh was mainly caused by the interference of Mahjee 
Sahibah, the widow of Yah Mahomed, and in that ii»> 
'-terference we have the first glimpse of the pressure 
exercised by the delicate hand of Woman, almost always 
for good, on the affairs at Bhopal ; and tho second, that,, 
some years later, one of this man’s descendants came 
from Bathgurb to play an important, though not ave^ 
honourable, part in the history of Bhrtnale 
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The immediate descendants of the founder of the 
Aff gfan dynasty in Bho^l formed no exception to 
the idea prevailing regarding men bom in the purple. 
Yar Mahpmed the son, and Feyz Mahomed and Y&sein 
Mahomed, ethe grandsons, were men in no way dis- 
tm^ished by ability of any sort Feyz Mahomed, 
indeed, was a man of singularly weak intellect, and, 
during the thirty-eight years he reigned as Nawab of 
Bhopal, he acted the part more of a religious recluse 
than of a sovereign prince. Yet, even duiing his reign, 
Bhopal attained a very high degree of prosperity. And 
this was owing to a very simple cause. 

Probably there is no nation in the world tliat carries 
pride to a higher extent than the Affghans. They are, 
as a rule, proud of their descent, proud of their daring 
courage, proud of their independence, j>roud also of — 
whilst strongly,»perhapg even fanaticallj', attached to— 
their religion. Now, though solue people may adopt 
the arguments of the Puritans, and may condemn' all 
pride in the abstract, yet I ctinnot but regard the pride 
of which I have spoken as not only a very wholesome, 
but as a very noble and a very stimultlting (|liality, in 
tile heart of the uncultivated man. If these Affghan 
nobles gloried in their descent, it was because they 
gloried in ancestors who never knew what it was to 
tom their backs before numbers; if they were proud 
of their valour, they at least felt that "what men dared 
they would dare;” if they were proud of their inde« 
pendence, they had at least achieved it; and, as for 
their religion, — the religion which made them go forth 
with sword oh their thigh, and to smite the infidd,— 
why, at all evmits, they would die for it. Thece^was 
thus.Bomethiiig that was very sincere, and honest, and 
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noble in this pride. It was a pride which, at least, they 
could justify. It was a pride in what they could do, 
and not in what they could not do. It -was a pride, 
which, whilst it stimulated thorn to excellenqp in tlie 
performance of those deeds which they felt^they could 
perform, yet held them back from rushing on those 
paths which, dishmsting their windings, “they feared 
to tread.” Thus it was, that, whilst exclusive in many 
matters, they kept the government in their own family, 
they did not think that it trenched upon their pre- 
rogative, or detracted from thoir influence, to commit 
those offices of State, for wluch they felt they had 
neither leaning, nor capacity, to mc ti, not only of 
another family, bni of another creed. Proud though 
they were of being Afifghans, they were ready enough to 
acknowledge tttat they had not been endowed, solely in 
virtue of their ^itlghan birth, yith every talent, every 
virtue, and every acquirement. Many offices, therefore, 
they made over to Hindoos. And if there were one 
department of which, more than another, they carefully 
avoided the handling, it was that of Finance. This 
they willingly yielded to trained financiers of Hindoo 
origin. Capacity, talent, and honesty, were the tluee 
chief requisites for tlus office ; and any individual, gifted 
with these qualities, might have fairly asjured to a 
financial career. 

The financial ministers in the reigns of Yar and Feyz 
^ahomed were Byjeeram, Gassyram, and Haja Kecsoree, 
and it was owing to their able administration that Bho* 
pal, though forced for a moment to affeett submi^ion 
to the Mahrattas under Btqee Bow, and %yen to yield 
a portion of its territory, preserved the 'independent 
position that bad been acquired for it by jts founder. 
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Their financial administration, or, to speak more cor* 
rectly, the balance sheet between the Nawab hnd his 
ministers, was conducted, in those days, on a very simj>le 
plan. annual revenue was estimated at about two 
hundred tl^usand pounds ; of this a portion, equal to fifty 
thousand pounds’ value in land, was set apart for the 
Nawab, under his sole control; the remaining three* 
fourths were administered by the Dewan, and /it)m 
this latter sum alone were the expenses of the State 
defrayed. 

The last-mentioned Dewan of Nawab, Feyz Mahomed 
Khan, — the Bajah Kessoree, — lost his life in conse* 
quence of a Court scandal with which ho was concerned, 
and was succeeded, for the moment, by the brother 
of the Nawab, Mahomed Yassein. The death of the 
Nawab elevated this brother to the sovereignty ; but he, 
in his turn, died, before any permanent arrangements 
for the office of Dewan could be ifiade. His death made 
way for his brother, Nawab llyat jJIahomed Khnn. 

Thi^> prince was about forty-four years old when he 
ascended the throne, and he sat upon it twenty-nine 
years, — twenty-nine years of most stirring events. He 
himself took but little part in afiairs, devoting himself 
alinoijt entirely to religions exercises. There was one 
in the family, however, who was well able to supply 
his place. This was the Mahjee Sahibah, or Lady 
Mother, the w’dow or principal lady of the deceased 
Nawab Yar Mahomed. ♦ This lady had long exorcised 
a silent though powerful influence in the Councils of 
Bhopal, and^ on the accession of Hyat Mahomed, she 
came forward ^en more prominently to lighten the tjpils 
with which his feeble nature was unequal to grapple. 
Her first care to provide him with a Dewan or chief 
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minister. It so happened that, prior to his accession to 
the throne, Hyat Mahomed, haying at the tinft no 
children of his own, had adopted four Hindoos, two of 
them Brahmins, and had converted them to tho Maho’ 
medan faith. The eldest of these, under the name of 
Fowled Hhan, was alone of a fit age to be appointed 
minister, when Nawab Mahomed Yassein died. He was 
accocdingly nominated. But with a careful prescience, 
and with a view to be prepared for any events that 
might happen, the Lady Mother selected the most 
promising of the remaining three adopted children of 
the Nawab, and c:ava him, under the name of Chutta 
Khan, the very U'-Jt education it was in her power 
to bestow. 

I would paiitfp for an instant to dwell u^n the 
character of ttys Princesa She was born in Upper 
Hindustan, of obscur^ parentage. Her name was Mu- 
mullah. She'liad be*en united, at an early age, to 
Nawab Tar Mahomed, son of the founder of the family, 
by the tie of Nikah.* She had no children of her own, 
but the best proof of the estimation in which she was 
held may be derived from the fact that all members of 
the family addressed her as Mahjee Sahibah (Lady 
Mother). Sir John Malcolm tolls us, that “iroiB the 
account given of her conduct, under the most trying 
circumstances, it seems difficult to pronounce whether 
she W61S most remarkable for the humanity of her dis- 
positioA or the excellence of hir judgment. She was 
beloved and respected by all Her memory 19 still 
cheri^ed by the natives, both Hindoo and Mahomme- 

*?rhis engagement, though Inferior to marriage, la atUl resectable. 
It ig common where the condition of the parUcs is unequal to admit 
of one more legitunate.-^i^zV John MalMm. 
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dan, of Bhopal ; and it is consoling to see, in the example 
of h^ life, that, even amid scenes of violence and crime, 
goodness and virtue, when combined with spirit and 
sense, noAintain that superidtity which belongs alone 
to the highbr qualities of our nature, and which, without 
these, can be permanently conferred by neither title 
nor station.” 

The Lady Mother must have been upwards of «ixty 
years old when Fowlad Ehap, the adopted convert to 
Mahommedanism, entered upon his ofQce as chief 
minister at Bhopal. It was during the administration 
of this man — memorable for little else — ^that an event 
occurred, slight perhaps in itself, but which proved in 
reality the foundation-stone of a new era in the fortunes 
of BhqpaL This event was the first contact of the 
AfiTghan principality with the British. .The occasion of 
^is contact I wiB now proceed to (elate. 

The shameful convention .of WurgaunS, entered intS 
between Colonels Egerton and Carnac on one side, and 
Scindia and Nana Furnuvese on the other, in the month 
of JanSary, 1778, had so much endangered the English 
settlements at Bombay, tliat the very safety of the Pre- 
sidency seemed to depend upon the opportune arrival of 
a foM» of between 4000 and 5000 men which Warren 
Eastings, with tiie wonderful prevision for which he was 
di^tinguMied, had despatched, in anticipation of dis- 
torbimees on the coast, from Bengal. This force had 
originally been placed under the orders of Colonel Leslie, 
but, on Leslie’s death in Kay of that year, the command 
devolved upen Colonel Gloddard. As this officer ad-, 
vanced from |ihe Jumma the obstacles thrown in his way 
wdie Utetally. fdl but insurmountable. The various 
powers Central Zd<^, accustomed to regard the 
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MsJirattas as their most dreaded enemies, and being 
most obnoxious to their blows, were fearful of provwing, 
by’favours to the English, the certain rengeance of the 
nearer foe. To advance* further, iindcr such* circum- 
stances, would have seemed madness to ^nost com- 
manders. But Groddard persevered, and in this case, 
also, perseverance and determination were synonymous 
with* safety and success. When everything seemed at 
its worst, one independent Power stood forVard to 
offer a friendly hand to the stranger. Not only did this 
Power afford the English a passage thron.gh its territory, 
but it furnished then; abundantly with mi| plies. It did 
this too in defiance ol threats freely lavi.shod upon it by 
the Mahratias. It« nobles and peopln .« >emod to vie 
with one another in ministering to tho wants^of the 
warriois of the West. This Power was Bhopal. 

The friendly fet-Jings engendered on (Sns occasion were 
never forgottei by either party ; indeed, it was to the 
recollection of them, many years later, that Bhopal 
owed its tirst connection by treaty with the Government 
of India. " 

The death of Fowlad Khan, \vho had rebelled against 
the authority of the Lady Mother, not long after these 
events, gave the latter the wished-for opportunity of ele- 
vating her protdgd, Chutta Khan, the convert from 
Brahminism, to the va^t post of Minister. This man 
did full justice to the education he had received. He 
curbed the power of tho nobles, suppressed numerous 
plots to subvert his authority, established an efficient 
police, maintained internal quiet, and by*bi8 tact and 
decided measures, cleared Bhopal of freejiootera . His 
ministry was eminently advantageous to the Frinci-' 
pality, for it secured for it peace and* good govern- 
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ment at an epoch when both those commodities were 
rare. ^ 

But death too soon put a stop to the career of this 
able administrator. The Lady Mother had gone before 
him, and it# seemed as though the power, but lately so 
well exercised, was now to be scrambled for. Intrigue 
succeeded intrigue, each one using the State for his own 
purpose, until Bhopal, bled from within and threatened 
from without, appeared likely to fall a prey to the first 
powerful enemy tliat should march against it. 

But the hereditary qualities of their race had not been 
extinguished in every member of this Afighan family. 
When, after a -series of internal disorders, the authority 
of the State had again centred in the grasp of a woman, 
— though that woman, the favourite lady of the reigning 
Nawab^wanted strength and purpose fyr her task ; — 
when she, tlie i;cal ruler, to save^the State from one 
enemy, committed the fatal errof of calHng in another 
power, likely at any moment to become an enemy, to 
assist her; when it seemed only a question to which 
of the two great predatory powers of Central India 
Bhopal should ^fall a prey, — there suddenly appeared 
upon the stage a youth, lineally descended from the 
foiind4)r of the dynasty, who, by his strong character, his 
daring courage, and by the possession of some of the 
greatest qualities that have been allotted to man, suc- 
ceeded not only in saving his country froiA the destruc- 
tion that threatened it, but in indicating a line of policy, 
by a strict adherence to which Bhopal has been placed 
behind a barrier, secure for ever against the stonns of 
Fortune. He t became, in fact, the second founder 
of the Principality. 

This youth ]yas Wuzeer Mahomed, son of Sheriff 
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Mahomed, consia of the Nawab. ^During the administm^ 
tioQ of Chutta Khan, Sheriff Mahomed and hft son 
hall rebelled against the Kawab; but Sheriff Mahomed 
had been dain, and his son had taken rofuge,in flight. 
That son now came, habited as a, soldier of fortune, and 
attended by a few well-mounted adherents, to the gate 
of the city. When stopped by the guards, he proclaimed 
him$elf to be Wuzeer Mahomed, son of Sheriff Mahomed, 
the cousin of the Nawab, with whom lie demanded an 
interview. The interview was granted. In the course 
of it, Wuzeer Mahomed admitted that, having been 
banished from his country by Chutta K liou, he had been 
compelled to ea*i' his livelihood by serving a neigh- 
bouring predatory llnjpoat chief. He had learned, he 
said, the profe^on of a soldier, and the reports he had 
received as to Jhe dangers which tlireatened his native 
land, had made hinj determine, at all hazards, to offer 
his services, aild to gfVo his life (it was all he had), for 
his country. The old Prince was roused from his usual 
state of abstraction by the frank honesty of this offer, 
and by the noble bearing of the youth who made it. He 
gave to the youthful stranger the endearing title of son, 
and hailed him as the future saviour of the country. 
Wuzeer Mahomed was at once placed at the head af the 
forces of Bhopal, and, in this capacity, showed himself, 
in a very short time, worthy of the trust that had been 
reposed in him. . In less than eight months the depre- 
dations of the Findarees had been repre^ed, whilst the 
Rajah of Berar had been compelled to relinquish the 
siege of Hoshungabad. His praises were, in every 
one’s mouth} he extorted commendation even frdhr 
his enemies; and he was Universally* looked tfpenk 
as the Attest uaan, in that time of uyur and tun^t. 
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to fill the office of Dewhn, then recently become 
vacait. 

, But in those days, as in the present, praise, too loudly 
and too generally administered, was the reverse of bene- 
ficial to itsfobject. It is impossible to praise any one 
man' to a very great extent, without indirectly reflecting 
upon those to whom the same opportunities had been 
vouchsafed, but who had neglected to use them.* In 
this instance, the universal expression of admiration of 
Wuzeer Mahomed grated rather too harshly on the ear 
of Ghous Mahomed; son of the reigning Nawab. To the 
small mind of this man, who, in virtue of his position, 
might have led the army of Bhoiml to battle, — though 
freely perhaps to victory, — this excessive laudation of 
one who had been so successful,' appeared positively 
dangerous. One thing he was determined upon, and 
that was that Wazeer Mahomed i^iould never become 
Dewan. * 

To accomplish this resolve, it was necessary that he 
should be able to produce a candidate of his own, 
whose pretensions should, in some respects, equal the 
claims of Wuzeer Mahomed. No mere Hindoo would 
be considered fit for such a purpose. But there was a 
man,-r-a man of high birth, great pretensions, unlimited 
profe^ions of obedience, and a lineal descendant too 
of the founder of the house. This man was Mooreed 
Mahomed Khan, hereditary Lord of Bathgurh, and a 
descendant of that Sooltan Mahomed, whom we found in 
rebellion against the two first successors of the first 
Nawab of Bhopal. 

And now thei two candidates stood together, waiting 
for the decision of the Nawab. There could not have been 
a greater conttist. The one, in the flush of manly 
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youth, noble and handsome in appearance, possessing 
an open, generous, trustful nature, and master the 
divine art of managing his fellow-men. He made no 
great professions, no splendid promises. This one thing 
alone he said, — ^that he was ready to fightp and work, 
and die, for his sovereign and his country. 

But the other. More like a Hindoo merchant than 
an Affghan Chief, he creeps submissively into the 
presence of the Nawab. He addresses him in language 
as humble as fulsome ; calls him bis more than father ; 
on the heir apparent, Chous Mahomed, he lavishes the 
most exaggerated praise, praise of his ix'complishments 
of mind and body, of his abilities, his courage, his 
acquirements ; to the Beebce, or Lady Mother, whom 
he next visit§, arid who, by her indue nco with the 
Nawab, is the wal dispenser of gifts, he is equ{3ly sub- 
missive. He calls Vr life aunt, declares to her that he 
will bear witlf her ear’s, and sec with her eyes ; that 
her opinions shall be his opinions, her enemies his 
enemies. 

The next day he acts even a more extraordinary part 
When waited upon by the Hindoo merchants and 
bankers of tbe city, he refuses their usual offerings of 
money, makes them presents of clothes, and callsathem 
his cousins. To the poor everywhere he distributes 
considerable snms in charity. 

The commonalty are delighted Such a man, bo 
meek, so humble, so charitable, so rel^ous, — ^fbr he 
had sighed away one whole day at the tomb of his 
ancestor, — such a man was a marvel indhat rude age, 
— BO benedceAt a mortal had never been seen. 

The Court were equally pleased ^miaiei^ his 
professions were still ringing in their etus. This man 
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was to bo their apt tool, their willing insti-ument, their 
slave €n all things—a better substitute for the popular 
soldier. Mooreed Mahomed Khan was accordingly 
appointed minister. 

I need scarcely add that he was a miserable hypo- 
crite, “ a mean, base, fawning, parasite.” Let us con- 
demn him for that by all means, but before we include 
his nation in the condemnation, let us ask ourselves if 
we have never witnessed similar conduct amongst our 
own people ; if we have never known or heard of men 
giving up their own convictions, merely to curry favour 
with their superior; advising him, not according as 
he ought to be advised, but according as they knew he 
would like to be advised, — doing tliis too without even 
the aim, which this man had, to become minister, but 
simply Tvith a view to stand high in tlTe graces of a 
great man. If \^e have heard of such amongst our 
people, we ought hot surely to charge the vice on any 
nation in particular, though wo may well regard the 
perpetrators of it as the oflscourings of their kind, — as 
the Pariahs of the human race. 

Deceit and hypocrisy gained for Mooreed Mahomed 
the office of minister : the same qualities led likewise to 
his dfjstruction. He soon shewed his true character. 
In less than a month, the man who, when bidding for 
office, had refused the customary presents from those 
who visited him, had commenced a system of extortion, 
unprecedented in Indian history. No class escaped his 
avarice. The relations of former ministers were openly 
fleeced : contiibutions were forced from the inhabitants 
in proportion to their supposed wealth : no pleas of 
poverty were |ccepted. Commencing, with the mean- 
vma^ comiRon tojiis class, with those wlib were powerless 

c 
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to protect themselves, he enlarged by degrees the circle 
of his exactions ; till at last, grown bold with sAjcess, 
ho demanded money from the Beebee. This was the 
woman of whom he had promised to be the slt^ve, whijse 
opinion and wishes ho had declared he w^<6)uld accept 
as his own ; and she, weak woman, on the strength of 
these flattering promises, had raised him to power. But 
no deceiver can be regarded as having accomplished 
his destiny, until he have smitten the hand that ex- 
tended to him its bounty. Mooreed Mahomed was no 
exception to the rule. The Beebee refused to disgorge. 
The minister tlnrcfore caused her t’.> be assassinated, 
and at once enrielun] himself by tli« plunder of the pi*o- 
peity slic had aiuatewcd.. The Nawab and his WTctched 
sou w'ere ^•omp!«‘lcly in his powcu*, anii dared not even 
remonstrate; at^^dn-^it his auihoriiy. One man Siom he 
feared, and him he was determined Jo destroy. This 
was Wuzeer Jfahoimfd, tlie saviour of Bho 2 >al,’* who 
had been his rival candidate for the office of Dewan. 

Ills ’ejection for that office had caused no change in 
the conduct of Wiiz.eer Mahomed. Ho had accepted 
the decision of the Nawab without a murmur, and, with 
the innate loyalty of his nature, liad striven ever since 
to servo the State in the manner he was best able to 
serve it. And iu every undertaking ho had added 
to his reputation. Kent with inadequate means against 
the. Pindarrecs, his valour and judgment had siqiplied 
the jdace of numbers, and he Lad everywhere triumphed. 
His appearance w^aa often sufficient to put his enemies 
to flight. In one of his expeditions the tail of his horse 
had been cut off, and thenceforth, horseiand rider were 
associated together. It is asserted thj,t the' cry of 
Banda gJiora TitL Sowar (Cavalier w^h the out-tail 
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horse) was always certain to cause a panic in the ranks 
of tlift Pindarrees. Finding his rival’s reputation thus 
increasing, whilst his own had sunk to the lowest ebb, 
Mooreed* Mahomed attempted to cut him off by 
treachery. • His letter, liowever, was intercepted, and 
his plans defeated. The minister then threw off the 
mask, and had the incredible baseness to invite the 
Mahrattas to aid liim in the destruction of the#best 
general of his sovereign. Hearing that the Mahrattas 
were in Bhopal, Wuzeer Mahomed advanced, though 
with a very disproportionate force, to oppose them. In 
several skirmishes hi% valour gave him the advantage ; 
but he would not have been able long to avert the 
downfall of his country, if a disturbance in Scindia’s 
own dominions had not caused the recall of the IMahratta 
force. It was then that deceit and treacjiery met wdth a 
righteous retidbution. Tlie Mahrattas, forced to leave, 
were yet unwilling to depart empty-lfanded. They, 
therefore, compelled iMoorecd Mahomed, whose immense 
wealth was notorious, to accompany tliem to the last 
town in the frontier. Hero charges were trumped up 
against him, and he was threatened with torture unless 
he should give up his treasures. The fear of being 
himsulf treated as ho had treated so many ‘others 
brought on an illness which terminated in his death. 
Yet so entirely had he acquired the reputation of being 
a Living Lie,” that even his death was supposed to be 
counterfeited, and it Avas not till decomposition had set 
in, that the Mahratta cliief allowed tlie body to be 
buried. But •though he died, his reputation still sur- 
vives him, an4, we are told, ‘^that when a Patan of 
Bhopal visits Seronge to pay his devotion at a shrine 
sacred to Murtka Ali^ it is deemed an essential part of 

9*2 
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tlie pilgrimage to bestow five blows with a diipper on the 
tomb of Mooreed Mahomed Khan, to mark at on(% the 
contempt and indignation which his memory excites/’ 

The death of Mooreed Mahomed made way for the 
youthful hero whom he Irnd in vain endeavoured to 
destroy. But though he had become minister, Wuzeer 
Mahomed found that the office was no bed of roses. 
The treasury was empty, the revenue, formerly 200,000/., 
had declined under Moorced’s administration to 5000/., 
and enemies were on every side of him. But by his 
valour in the field, and his administrative abilities, 
Wuzeer Mahomed soon repairedgtho tlie State 

had sustained, an 1 Biiopal would then huve been placed 
upon a permanent basis of prosperity, had not the 
imbecile (i lions Mahomed, the heir apparent, jealous of 
Wuzeer’s ief>ut<^tion, intrigued with the Tindarrees to 
supplant him. Tho attempt failed, b«t another, aided 
by the whole power of Scindia, was more successful ; 
^nd Wuzeer was, for the moment, powwless to offer 
any successful opposition. 

Just at this crisis the Nawab died, and was siUMi^eeded 
by Ghous Mahomed.r The first act of this imbecile was 
to invite Sadick Ali, the general of Eagojee Bhonsla, 
Eajal^ 4>f Berar, one of the most persistant enemies of 
the country, to the capital, to secure his authority. 
Seeing this, and powerless to prevent it, Wuzeer MethO- 
med withdrew to the fortress of Gunnour. But it was 
only the one step backwards which so often precedjss 
a resolute advance. Watching his. opportunity, he 
marched, after the departure of Sadi<A: Alj, upoii 
Bhopal, expelled the Mahrattas, reproached the imbe* 
cile Nawab for his perfidy, and reassumed thd reins 
of power. From that moment Ghous Jilahomed was 
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but a cypher in the State ; all the real power was in 
the ?iauds of Wuzeer Mahomed, and even the title 
of Nawab was transmitted by him to. his descendants; 

The oine years that elapsed from this period to his 
death in >816 were years of constant warfare, but it 
was a warfare of the noblest kind. Twice, however, in 
that interval Bhopal was in imminent peril. In the 
year 1809, a British force had been sent undey Sir 
Barry Close to operate with the Eajah of Nagpore 
against the Pindarrees, and as Wuzeer Mahomed had 
been compelled, in self-defence,, to ally himself with 
these depredators, and even to give them an asylum, be 
had thus drawn upon himself the hostility of the 
British power. But Wuzeer Mahomed was far too 
acute to commit himself to a contest which must be 
hopeless. Ho tlierefore endeavoured all the means 
in his power to •avert hostilities he sent an agent to 
Sir Barry Close to describe the^necesslty under which 
he had acted in allying himself with the Pindarrees; 
to urge the claims of the family of Bhopal on the 
British nation for the aid formerly given to Colonel 
Ofoddard; to state that the feeling of confidence with 
which Bhopal regarded the British Power was an heri- 
ditaty feeling, a feeling incapable of being turned into 
hostility, and he finally professed himself ready to 
enter into any arrangement the British general might 
dictate. 

The diflSoulties under which Wuzeer Mahomed hod 
laboured were but little known to Sir Barry Close, and 
the fact ofJiis alliance with* the Pindan*ees, pressed 
into service qpi every occasion by the emissaries in the 
British camp*of Holkar, Scindia, and the Eajah of Berar, 
might have to bis destruction, but for the discovery 
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by the English commander of the little dependence to 
be placed on the active co-operation of his proftsged 
allies. The British force did not therefore attack 
Bhopal^ but, still uncertain of the real character of its 
ruler, the British Government then and tafterwards 
declined to enter into any engagement of protection 
or alliance. Wuzeer Mahomed, however, to the end of 
his career lived in hope of effecting this great object, 
and shajbed all his policy with that end in view'. 

The second peril to which Wuzeer Slahomed was 
exposed was far more direct, and he was enabled to 
ward it off only ])y tiie display of couro:/fj ;md endurance 
and high purpos< , :-Jich as could have only emanated 
from a man niouWcd and born a hero. In 1813, four 
years after iiis negociatiuns with 8ir Bany Close, one of 
Scindia’s armies of 40,000 men combined with the 
array of the Bajah of Berar, 30,(X)0 strong, to besiege 
Wuzeer MohaiBed in iiiiopal. This city was defended 
on three sides by a wixll, and on the south side by the 
citadel of Eutteligiirh, but it had no ditch or other 
fortiheations. The forces by which it was garrisoned 
consisted altogether of 11,000 men, of whom 5000 wefe 
Pindarrees and levies of neighbouring zemindars. 
These, however, being unable long to support the hard- 
ships of the defence, and the deficiencies of food afid 
forage, Wuzeer Mahomed was left wjth his own army ■ 
of 6000 men. This disproportion in numbers was, how^ 
ever, amply compensated for by the fact that Wuzeer 
Mahomed, and his gallant son, Nuzzer Mahomed, father 
of Her Highness the present Begum, we?e within the 
walls. The description of this siege hasi been written 
by a merchant who was on the spot at t£e time ; and 
the detail he gives of the gallantry, readiness, fertility ^ 
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of resource, and immense energy of the two leaders are 
most fnteresting. Time will only allow me to give the 
result. 

The siege lasted from October, 1813, to May, 1814. 
On the latter date, the numbers of the besieged had 
diminished, by casualties and desertions, to 200 fighting 
men. They had been for some time forced to live on 
pounded tamarind-stones and carrion, and these wer^ at 
famine prices. Still, however, in this case as in s% many 
others, perseverance gained her end. It so happened that 
in one great attack, the enemy, through the treachery 
of one of Wuzeer ]\[ahomed’s officers, had penetrated 
within the walls, and it waS owing only to the daring 
valour of Wuzeer Mahomed and Jjis son, and to the 
spirit witli which they inspired their followers, tliat he 
was finally driven back. But the repulse of this attack 
had such an eliecf^upon Sadick Ally, leader of tlio Nag- 
pore forces, that he withdi’cw hfe anny^from J3hopal, 
under the pretext that he had heard a voice in a dream 
uttering against him maledictions for allying himself 
with infidels against a true believer. Scindia, dispirited 
by this example, broke up likewise a fortnight later, 
and thus, this peril, the last that really threatened the 
existence of Bhopal, happily passed away. It is true 
that at the close of the year Scindia’s troops, reinforced 
by eight battalions under Jean Baptiste Filoze, threat- 
ened to renew the siege, butr the allied commanders 
quarrelled, and at the same time the British agent 
called upon Scindia to refrain from prosecuting hostilities 
against Bhopal. 

- Eighteen months later, Wuzeer Mahomed died. He 
was then only fifty-one, but he had spent his whole life 
in a turmoil of activity. He left behind him the repu- 
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tation of being the greatest warrior, the most skiKnl 
and dashing leader, and the wisest politician df that 
part of India. He had amply justified the title with 
which old Hiyut Mahomed had saluted him his first 
entrance into Bhopal, of, ‘‘ Saviour of his country.” He 
alone could have saved it. A great French writer has 
remarked that “ where nothing great is to be done, the 
existence of a great man becomes impossible,” but 
Wuzedt Mahomed’s career is but one example, out of 
many, of the truth of the converse proposition, viz,, that 
where great things are to bo achieved the existence of 
a great man is ijssured. Of his eXjdoits I have been 
able to give in this place but a very faint outline. 
Those^ however, who would can' to reno what one man, 
a native of this country, having had no European 
education, but wholly self-taugfit, may be capable of 
accomplishing, will find Sir John Mah;olm’s account of 
the career of <Wuzeef j\rahomed as interesting as it is 
instructive. To many it will doubtless convey some 
new ideas. 

The son, I^uzzer Mahomed, who* succeeded him as 
Dewan, was worthy of his father. Though lie filled the 
office less than four yeai’s, his administration had lasting 
consequeitccs for Bhopal. Ho succeeded, the** year 
after his accession, in concluding an engagement with 
the British, whereby Bhopal was guaranteed to himself, 
on condition of his aiding the British army with a con- 
tingent, and coK)perating with it against the Piudarrees, 
— a condition which was faithfully observed. He was 
thus recognized as ‘ruler of Bhopal, though Ghous 
Mahomed remained for his lifetime m^inal ISTawab, 
The finances, too, met with his earnest attention, and 
the revenue, under the influence of hjs benign rnle. 
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feoon recovered its elasticity. The districts likewise 
which^had been lost in former wars/vere re-united to 
Bhopal. In fact, a new era of prosperity had com- 
xneneed fq?:' the principality, when the accidental discharge 
of a pistol ie his harem, by his nepliew Foujdar Maho- 
med, a boy of eight years did, deprived tlie State of the 
skilful ruler who was so well guiding its destinies. 

By that shot Nuzzer Mahomed lost his life. Though 
ho had reigned only three yeans and a half, fie had 
given proofs of great ability, tempered by a sound 
discretion, and guided by a mature wisdom. He was 
one of the most virtuous and enlightened men of his 
time. Tliough a Slahomedau he had but one wife, and 
his favourite com])auion and minister was a Chnstian. 
His m^^rits wore so aclcnowledgod, that the elder branch 
of tJio family of Jiho])al and his own^eldor brother 
acquiesced in hi:i elevation, and it has been said of 
him — what can bo recorded of so* few in 4ns position — 
that ‘^his memory is niistained by the repi*oach of a 
single act of tyranny.’’ 

Nuzzer Mahomed left behind him but one child, a 
daughter. Her Highness Secunder Begum, the present 
Hulor of Bhopal. This lady was then but an infant, 
and k was therefore arranged that she should be be- 
trothed at the proper ago to her cousin Mooneer Ma- 
homed Khan, the son of the elder brother. of Nuzzer 
Mahomed, and that meanwhile the regency should 
be confided to his widow, Koodsia Begum. 

This lady, who is still alive, was only seventeen years 
old when she assumed tho office of Begent. She com- 
menced her rejgn by continuing in office the ministers 
of her husband, and by guiding herself by their advice. 
The possession ^f power has its effect, however^ even 
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upun laaies, and very often develops instibcts and 
passions whidi, otherwise, might have lain dolmant. 
Kioodsia Begum was no exception to thin rule. Her 
character, scarcely formed when she assum^ tiie re* 
gency, soon shewed a power of will and a«consistency, 
for which, up to that tirae,*fe.w had given her credit 
This was first displayed by her firm persistent support 
of Balthazar Bourbou, the Christian minister who 'had 
possessed the confidence of her husband, notwitlistanding 
many intrigues against him, butli inside and outside the 
circle of her own family. But six years later a circum- 
stance occurred, which shewed her character in a still 
stronger light. 

In 1827, Mooneer Mah'iwwl, having attained an age 
when he thought he might exert his authority, claimed 
the hand of liis promise-'i bride, Secundcir Begiini, and 
demanded that he should be iuvested.witli the sovereign 
authority. Bat Koodsia Bej,um, not wishing to give 
up the p<?wer she had wielded for nine years, and 
distrusting the cliaracter of the youth, refused to accede 
to the request ; and, urging the unfitness of Mooneer 
Mahomed for the position to wh\ch he aspired, declared 
the engagement cancelled. Mooneer at once took up 
arms to support his rights, but the Begum was* firm. 
The case was finally referred to the Council of Nohles, 
and by them it was decided, that Hoodsia Begum 
should he considered as absolute Buler in her own right, 
with succession to her daughter; and tliat Mooneer 
Mahomed should ros^ his title to that daughter’s 
haid in favour of his younger brother, Jshangir, on ra* 
ceiving immediate possession ola jtighir| of Bs, 4D,060^ 
gUEuranteed to him by the British Government,, . . 
^ Mooneer having thus been got rid of»«E^oodria Begum' 
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began to intrigoe to defer, if not to prevent, the mar- 
riage of Jehfmgir with her daughter. She feared that 
this union >t'ould be the term of her power, and power 
was too sw^et to be lightly given up. Slie was so far 
sacoessfnl, that the celebration of the marriage was 
deferred, in spite of all the efforts of Jehangir, for 
seven years. It was then only brought abo\it, partly by 
the interference of the British agent, and partly by the 
arts of the young princess, Secunder Begum, herself. 
It would seem that the spark of ambition had been 
already lighted in her bosom. Hence she bound herself 
to consent to the immediate solemnization of the cere- 
mony, if the prince would sign a paper binding himself 
to certain conditions. Of these, tho principal were ; — 
the acknowledgment on his part that hq derived his 
rights sofely from her; his engagement % obey her 
in all things; never to marry another woman; — and 
to allow her free liberty to remain* outside the Purdah. 
Anxious for the marriage, he signed the paper, though 
with a mental reservation, and tlie ceremony was solem- 
nized on the 28th April, 1835. 

It could not be expected that engagements so hollow 
would last long. There were now three parties in the 
State, intriguing for supreme jmwer. There was Ivoodsia 
B(^m, the Kegent, striving openly to prolong her 
tenure of office ; Jehangir llahomed, now titular Nawab, 
strolling also openlyto gain the power as well as the 
title; and Secunder Begum; his wife, secretly deter- 
mined to become herself the ruler. It so happened 
tbat^ at this period,' Koodsia Begum had disgusted 
many even of her own party by her caprices, and the 
nobles of Bho^l had become weary Of the domination 
of a woman. The British agent also Imd expressed 
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Mmself in favoar of the olaims of theKhvi^ Jehtto^r 
^Mahomed had therefore only to wait Power wae fast 
coming to him, if be had only stood stilt to take it 
Every day augmented his chances, “and i^ was only 
requisite for him to maintain a cautious silence. This 
seemed the more easy, as it was certainly the natural 
course for a man to take in a contest with the more 
impulsive sex. But Jehangir was nojb more than half a 
man. He did not possess the divine faculty of knowing 
when to speak and when to be silent. He could not 
restrain the ambitious longings of his soul. Thirsting 
for power, and despairing of obtaining it by other 
means, he resolved therefore upon a couf d^etat. 

It was the month of August, 1836, when the Nawab 
Jehangir and his wife Secunder Begum gave a grand 
entertainment to Koocwiu Begum, her brothers, and all 
the nobility of Suspicion .was asleep, and tlie 

utmost cordiality a&l good humour prevailed amongst 
the guests. Tet it was this evening, and this occasion, 
that Jehangir had chosen, with a view to carry out his 
fiurpose of seizing Koodsia Begum. The troops in the 
fort of Puttohgurh and in Bhopal itself were at his 
disposal, and he had only to give the word to ensure 
success. Yot, though the matter had been well thought 
over, — though. Sadoolla Khan— his St. Amaud— had 
been summoned, and was actually present with his 
troops in the' palace, yet, the "signal to act was. not 
given. Jehangir was barely nineteen ; his heart wa^ 
not yet hardened ; he had never yet committed himself 
to actual bloodshedding ; and, as ’ho surveyed that 
banq.ueting room, crowded with the nc^ility of Bhopal, 
somp of them his kinsfolk, many of wem his friends, 
and the others, though devoted to* ^e Begum, hot 
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peisicmally. hostile to himself,, the thought could not 
blit strike him that the attempt to seize the Begum 
in such an assembly would cliange the sounds of cheer* 
fRlness into shouts anger, and could be accomplished 
only at the .zost of tho best blood in Bhopal. This 
idea paralysed and unnerved him. He ordered back 
his troops, and left the deed undone. Mewwhile the 
secret had transpired. One of the Nawab’s chief instru- 
ments, furious at his master’s weakness, had divulged 
it to save* himself. The Begum and her daughter at 
once retired; and next morning, thp Nawab was be- 
sieged in his own house by the very troops who, tlie 
evening before, had been devoted to his person. “ Men 
and soldiers,” says Carlyle, “ love intrepidity and swift 
inflexible decision, even when tliey suffer by it.” In- 
firmity ot**pnrpose is the, one crime they cafinot pardon. 

Time will not aljow me to do more than give an 
outline of the events that followed tliisunlocky attempt. 
Tlie Nawab was for a time blocked uj) in his house, 
but escaping from it, ho raised a force, and took pos- 
sbssion,' through the treachery of tho commandant, oi 
the fort of Ashtn. Furious at this, the Begum sent 
her troops against him. The two armies met in June, 
1837, and, after a desperate apeounter, the Nawab was 
defeated, and driven witliiu the fort. Here he was 
besieged for two months, and at tho end of that period, 
both parties, weary of the'contest, consented to accept 
the mediation of tlie British Government. 'It was 
finally arranged that the executive power should be 
made over to Jhe Nawab, — a jagheer, of the value 
4^. tinree lakhs, being assigned to-Koodsia Begum. The 
J^itvrab was accordingly formally invested on 29th No- 
vpspht, 1837, Koodsia Begum assisting. 



S^rooqi this, momsoit, .w hear'’'ni> llooi^ 

Be^m as a caiuUdate for potr^, but jher re^m<^t 
01^7 brought- into greater prominence ^ effotis M 
Seconder Begum to take part in f^iis. !B[^r 
’.with, her husband were incessahti, and ^chra at lae^. 
such a pitch, that at the end of 1888 she retired with 
her mother, to the fortress of Islamnogger, haring 
previously, in July, given birth to a daughter, the 
Princess Shabjehan. From this place she watched, 
without attempting to disturb, the weak nde of the 
Kawab. Ber ambition to- rule was great, but her 
patience and self-restraint were greater. She knew the 
character of the Nawab, and she knew herself and she 
felt that in the end she must win the game. ., .^er 
calculations were correct. After.six years of in^orious 
rule, the KaVab Jekingir ,^ed, expressing in hfe. last 
moments his dislihe to }u.S ;|riie by,a will in, which he 
attempted toodeprivCf his dat^hter by her of her succes- 
si<m to the throne. 

' The character of Secunder Begum is well illustrated 
by hn incident which followed this event Ignorant of 
her talents, the British agent, not quite in the spirit of. 
the orders he had received, intimated that her mother's 
brother, Foujdar Mahomed, was to be sole segent, 
whilst Secunder Begum was to be intrusted with the 
education of her daughter, the future ruler. This 
’ luimigement was not at all *consonanttp the. wishes of 
that lady, and when thb agent, in a bland'' manni^,' 
attempted to explain to her the important nature of hsii 
duties te guardian to her daughter, she turned jtooiudy 
to hhn, add exdaimed: — ‘‘Am 1 then a (itM 
nurw)?’' 

. Kotwfthstanding Imr opposition, the^r^gtetHm^ji^ 
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with slight modifications, persisted in. It proved, 
howevA*, a feilure. Foujdar Mahomed had neither 
strength of will, force of character, nor any just idea of 
the principles of administration. The British agent 
found that the Begum possessed all three. Eoujdar 
himselfi sensible of his unfitness for the position, became 
nervous and de8i>ondent, and finally ^resigned the re- 
gency at the beginning of 1847. Secunder Begum was 
at once appointed sole regent in his place. 

In that capacity, she had a large field for her talents, 
and she fully justified all the expectations tliat had been 
formed regarding Jier. Her adtninistration was remark- 
able for vigour and ability. In six years she was able 
to report to the British Government that she had paid 
off the entire public debt of.tlie State; that she had 
abolishecf the system of farming the Revenue, and 
had made her own engagements with* the heads of 
villages ; that monopolies of tradear and handicrafts had 
ceased ; that she had re-organized the police ; brought the 
mint under her own management, and effected many, 
other improvements. She had displayed, in fact, in all 
departments of the State, an energy, an assiduity, and 
an administrative ability, such as would have done 
credit ^0 a trained statesman. , 

Shn had originally been appointed regent till her 
daughter should attain the age of eighteen, but on the 
occaipoir of Shahjehan’s marriage to the- commander of 
her forces, ^kshce Bakee. Mahomed Ehan, the period 
was extended for three years. It was tlie desire of 
Sdcondet BegaVt however, that she should he regarded 
mler in her own right, and though this request was 
not complied ^ith at that time, events soon after 





wl^h gare faer^a real. cU^ 

^^armenC 

•;. ®iie stona%f tUe mutiny m ^ 

uninjiited. So ealiy in tiiftt yw, asi^p^i^' 
han4rail8 of copies of a lithographed ^roolamaticnk 
itrgmg. the overtiirov and destmetidn. pf tike Enj^ii^^'; 
Eledt hrom tlelhi^ had been circulated thnitighodt w 
. pmunpality. As soon os this fact became known to the 
Begum, she communicated it to the political agent, and 
issued orders to search for and apprehend those who 
were circulating the document. 

In the month of June she expelled from the city a 
jemadar whom she had caught in the, act of raising 
troops for some unavowed purpose. In July she affmded 
shelter to the British officers who had been driren yronf 
Indore by the^mutinous troops; of Holkar. Shi did tMs 
too, in spite of a strong oppcerih^ pn the part pf hdr 
own subjectsp and Onder a scsie of her inability to 
render /lught but a passive aid to allies. Even the 
^ntingent had mutinied, 'and some of her own relatives 
had proclaimed a religious war. Yet under all these 
circumstances, Secuuder Begum, though standing almost 
alone, never swerved from the traditional policy of 
Bhppal. Her mother was a bigot, her . uncleg were 
weak-minded men, yet she never faltered. JShe caused 
the British officers to be safely escorted .|o Boshun- 
'ga^d; then, with infinite tact, allayed the^excfitem^t. 
m;']h^:cap!tal*;; pot down the mutinous 
a stmx^^hand ; and fiuaUy restored wdet Jalvcty 
of ‘^..Mopat territory. . In cpns^kehcp pf' these 
meae^^; jhi^ was little for the to 

do, the close of the year, Bi)!^ {^^B:^y 
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11 ^ in that part of Central lndia, Howards 

y^re dealt oat by the Begam with a l^ral hand to 
'tbose miaiaters who hod so efficiently supported her in 
W meascre^ whilst condign punishment was inflicted 
on her rebel telatives and* 149 men of the contingent. 

In. the campaign of the following year, the Begum 
assisted the army which, under tiie personal command 
of Sir Hugh Hose, reconquered Central India; not 
'only by amply supplying it with provisions, but by 
furnishing a contingent of 800 men. 

As an acknowledgment of her great services at this 
crisis, the British Government, with the full consent of 
her daughter, recognized her, in December, 1859, as 
ruler in her own right of the State of Bhopal, with 
successioi^ to her daughter ; in May, 18Q0, four guns 
were presented to her; the Perguunalk of Bairseea, 
which had been taken from the Dhar State, was, in 
IJecember, 1860, added to Bhopal ; in Mardi 1862, the 
right of succession according to Mahomedan Law was . 
conceded to her ; and on the 1st September, 1863, Her > 
Highness was invested, in the Viceroy’s public Durbar 
at Allahabad, with' the Exalted Order of the Star 
of India. 

SubJiequently, in November 1863, tier Highness left 
Bhopal with hei' suite . on a pilgrimage to Mecca. It 
had been at one time her intention to proceed to 
Medina, and thence, to England, but the annoyances to 
whidi she' was subjected in Arabia induced lier to return 
at (moe to her dominions, after an absence of about a 
year. Before Ae left Bhopal, she wrote a letter to 
Colonel Punmd^whom she had known both as agent at' 
h^ pport and agent for Central India, which shews at 
1^1^ that she is atit deficient mirarmth-of feeling and 
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gratitude. After commeiidiag her daughter to caret 
Ae ’added — “ It Js a custom of long standings for an 
ihdividiial of the Mahomedan faith, when on the eve of 
proceeding on a pilgrimage, to solicit forgiveness at the 
hands of their former acquaintances. Fir five or six 
years you were in Bhopal, and a partaker of my happi- 
ness and grief. As mortals are prone to err, I beg that, 
if I have ever done anything which was riot agreeable, 
you will pardon such acts. As far as 1 could help, I 
wish to undertake this sacred mission with as much 
purity os possible, because life is uncertain, and this 
world without stability.” ’ 

On tl)0 occasion of her being invested with the order 
of the Star of India, after having been led up by the 
most lately^ ^routed knight — ^11. E. Sir Hugh KosC, 
— and by Colonel Duiand. she turned to the Viceroy, 
and expre^^sed her gratification at the honour done her 
by the investiture, — an hojiour the greater, as no Lady 
but Her Majesty jK)ssessed the Order. She then added : 

^ “ Other Governments can praise and reward men, but 
the British Government stands alone in thinking of 
awarding praise, honour, and distinction to a woman 
like myself for any humble services she may have 
rendered.” ' • 

And thus I conclude this slight sketch of a Native 
State and its Bulers. Yet, slight though it be, I would 
fain hope that it may suggest some tilths which we 
may ponder over, and some conclusions which we may 
not entireiy ignore. I would first call attention to the 
remarkable assimilation in the feeling^ and policy of 
file rulers of Bhopal to English feelii^s and English 
policy, as evidenced by the resolute good laith^wifh 
which they adhered to their early aUiance with our. 
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own nq|;ioi!i> and to the high place and free action they 
accorded to women. This course of conduct would seem 
to be the development of a national character, which*, 
not bom of the civilization which we acknowledge, has 
yet been str&g enough to overcome the prejudices of 
custom, and to recognise the power and virtue inherent 
in truth and justice. 

Then again, with respect to individual character: — we 
notice not only the workings, always interesting, always 
instructive, of its various phases, but we are brought face 
to face with the conse(5[uences which, sooner or later, 
must follow the adherence to, or the departure from, 
certain fixed principles. Thus, in Morecd Mahomed, we 
see the type of the fawning yet designing hypocrite, of 
the man jyho is wilUng to undergo any hjimiliation to 
obtain power and place, and whoso guilef nevertheless, 
not only involves himself in destruction, but recoils upon 
those who trusted him. There may bo ‘different develop- 
ments of this species: one may be sneaking, complaisant, 
timorous; another cruel and malignant; yet the con- 
sequences of their conduct arc almost always the same, 
and, as a race, they are abhorrent alike to gods and men. 
In Wuzeer Mahomed, again, we see the gallant warrior, 
the urfilauntcd defender of his country, the man who 
was ready to die, — for men can die but once, — rather 
than surrender, and whose energy and perseverance 
tnumphed—ras energy and perseverance, directed to 
a right en^ always will triumph — over myriads of 
obstacles. In Nuzzer Mahomed we have an example of 
the wise and virthous ruler, of the autocrat whose admin- 
istration was ^ijpstained by a single act of tyranny." 
In iu|py of the others we see the various forms of 
irresolution and fhrmness, loyalty and disloyalty, petty 

D 2 
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mcMves andr'metm actions, coimnon in 
Ibtrrfote, not inviting on this occasion, social attiwiion. ^ 
Bat scnhething most be said regarding iBer H^hnesc^: 
the reigning Begam. In we see the type not oiilj 
of a very remarkable woman, bul of a wobian whS joins 
to the strong constancy aAd deep feeling of woman’s 
character, the energy, the daring, the longsighted per- 
'seweranee, which are generally supposed to be more • 
peculiarly the property of the rougher sex. Her cai^r 
^ proved many things ; but to my mind, it has brougldi 
into strongest light, this old truth, — not lesstrue.because 
it is as old almost as the world, — that, all other circum- 
stances being equal, no man, and ho body of men, can 
hope to contend successfully with a woman who is at 
once clever ^and ambitious, strong-willed a%d daring. 
It may be said of her that she never propounded a 
scheme, never aimed at an object," but that irhatever 
were the obstacles, she ultimalSSly succeeded in oarrj'ing 
them out. 

One word more. Let me ask now, taking a retro- 
spective glance at this Native State during the hundred 
and seventy years of its existence, what is the conclusion ' 
that must be drawn? As we notice the working of 
the springs which, set its rulers in action, do^ not 
instinctively feel that we, — ^we Englishmen, — are liable 
to be acted upon by the same causes, that we are sul^ct 
to the same impulses, — ^that we, according to our different 
natures, are to be equally moved by t]^, passiozu of 
attibition, of avarice, .of love, of hatred, of Kvenge ? Do 
we not feel, in fapt, that we and they aTe shap^ in the'’ 
sanre nmuld and formed of the same q^y ? Beedllect, • 
fhr a mommit, that dvilization, as we know mm 
unknown to those men : that education, as We resrard it ' 
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to tb^, as Aoiigli it had never existed. Keeping 
s^ht of tids &ct, deCre any of us who ate here this 
gening, and who may have the boldness to examine 
himsdif,— to delve into his own heart, — dare any of us 
Say, that he«vould httve l^en braver and more politic 
tha|i Wqzeer Mahomed, more virtuous than his suc- 
cessor, more loyal and resolute than the present able 
ruler, more prescient than the series of men who adhered, 
through good and evil report, to the wise policy which 
Bhopal has followed? Dare any even stand up and 
declalre that he would not have succumbed like some 
of the others? I, for one, having known and felt how 
true is the saying of one of our greatest statesman, that 
“ not to aspire is to grovel,” I, for one, feel confident, 
that there are few indeed who know themselves, who, 
recollecting all the circumstances of their position, would 
dare to stoop down.deliberately in order to cast a stone 
at this Native State and its Eulers.* • 
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[FbOU TBIi ‘GaLOUTTA ItKVIE\r,’ Mat, 1866.] 


<Of all the great warnors who contributed to establiidi 
British supremacy iu India, not one earned a higher 
reputation for chivalry and daring than did Lord Lake ; 
not one ever combined, to a higher extent, the most 
undaunted courage with that clear-headedness and pre- 
sence of 'mind, which iu him were never .so remarkable 
as amid the /oar of artillery and the whistling’bf bullets. 
He was not much of a tactician, . Indeed, for manceuvring, 
as such, he had always a so^ of lofty contempt. His 
principle of war was to ascertain where the enemy was, 
then to close with him quickly and rapidly, never to let 
go his hold till ho had beaten him. He had all the 
natural qualifications for a general of this class. . It has 
been recorded of Idm, that to judgment and quickness 
of perception he united courage, decision, and a remark- 
able capability of bearing fatigue. He possessed, in an 
eminent degree, the art of conciliating the confidence 
and attachment of those under his command. In all his 
great Indian battles the mutual confidence felt by the 
soldiers in his leadership, and by himself in his soldiers, 
is dearly visible, and to this feeling, and fo wonder- 
fid presence of mind under all dreumstnnees^ ma|^ ^ 
attributed his sueeess against numbers ^eatly.irapd'ior. 
And this indiedes another peculiarity in his mode of 
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warti|re^ Although general of the army, he always led 
OSL his HrieS in person. The greater the danger, and the 
• more diflBctiit the position, the more surely was he to bp 
seen at the head of his troops, whether cavalry or 
infantry, lea<yng them to4he charge or to the assault. 
Whatever may be thought of such conduct in the 
abstract, it is certain that its effect on his soldiers was 
electric, and, considering the circumstances in which he 
was placed, fighting at the head of an extremely smUl 
force against an enemy strong in prestige and in num-* 
bers, it may be doubted whetlier any other tactics would 
have been equally successful. 

The adoption by Lord Lake of this daring, dashing, 
system of warfare may be attributed not less to his early 
education than to his natural character. Both as a very 
young aiEi as a middle-aged man, he had enjoyed pecu- 
liar opportunities of observing that thfe very fact of 
moving on to an attack imbued J:he adducing troops 
with a moral power which gave them a great supe- 
riority over a standing enemy, and that, although a 
larger immediate loss of life might sometimes result 
from such tactics, it often had the effect of putting an 
end to the war. Thus, in his first campaign, as an 
ensign in the Foot Guards, during the seven years’ War 
in Germany, he had become familiar with the tactics of 
the great Frederick, and had noticed how he, by acting 
up to this dashing principle, succeeded in confounding 
his numerous enemies. He hin^elf was serving in that 
war, with the rest of the English contingent, under 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, and it was in the year 
after he* joined * that he gave the first indication of the 

* It may be ne^Bsary to state here that Lord Lake was b%ii on the 
I27tb July, IW, at Aabtan Clinton, in the county of Buckingham, ^tbat 
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of that spii^ aaci ptesenoe of to.^ich 
yt6 We alluded. . It was at the eombat of 'l^iHiSta^dt 
‘netur Casael. The French' army ^iraa already- ^moirt 
Wifen and was retiring, when a portion pf their eavalry, 
making a detour, came upon the right pf the ,aUii^- 
atmy, and caused - a sadden panic amongst the troops 
stationed there. Of these young Lake’s regiment 
formed a *part, and the men composing it, with the 
m^ption of a very few, joined in ihe flight No sooner 
^id Lake see this than he waved the colours) which he 
was carrying that day, and, forming up the few men 
who remained with him, shewed a bold front to the 
enemy. This conduct had such an effect upon the fugi- 
tiyes, that they at once rallied to his support, and &e 
French were beaten off. 

The expermnce he gained in the next wai*in which 
he took a paft, — ^the war car^^ by the revdt of Urn 
American colonie8,-(ronly con^^med his early impnra* 
siona It is true that hejoin^ the army under Lord 
Cornwallis but a short time Wore its humiliatioa at 
York Town, yet, before the surrender, he seized the 
opportunity of particularly distinguishing himself by 
attacking and storming one of the enemy’s batteries, in 
such a manner os to obtain the warmest thanks^of the 
Commander-in-chief. From the spectacle here afforded 
him of this army compelled to capitulate, he drew a 
ve^ practical deduction regarding the loss of mcnal 
spirit and physical powpr .almost inevitably produced by 

inactip>^ 

But hte third campaign, against revolutionary Fraium, 

he Jei^ &e ae an'enSigni in the let Begimenl) Foot dneida 
in 17S8, ioA the Sqslith oontin^t luider the UtS^ueM of 
Gemtany in 1760, 
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in 1793 ) pi'obably had the greatest effect in forming his 
character as a, general. He was then tfearly fifty years 
pld, and was serving as Brigadier-General in command 
of the brigade of Guards, the entire army being under 
tike direction«of the Duke of York. Although this cam- 
paign opened with' some success for the allies, yet its 
conclusion was disastrous. The allies took Valenciennes, 
and Brigadier-General Lake, himseK contributed to the 
success of the. battle in which Dampierre was killed, and 
afterwards beat the French at Lincelles. 'This action 
may be regarded as a type of the battles he was about 
to fight in India, and he displayed in it the same tactics. 
The enemy were superior in numbers, were very strongly 
posted, — but they were stationary. Though the position 
was extremely strong, General Lake resolved to storm 
it. He Sccordingly formed his men up, ftnd led them 
himself against th^e enemy under a heavy fire. The 
French fought well, but the impetus of the attack was 
too much for them. They* were completely dislodged, 
with the loss of their guns. 

Such victories, however, were exceptional. lu that 
war the French were generally the attacking, and, 
therefore, the victorious party ; and it concluded, so far 
as tha Duke of York’s army was concerned, by a retreat 
from the Waal to the mouth of the Elbe, which, in the 
intensity of suffering from cold, and, in its disastrous 
results to the soldiers engaged, has been surpassed only 
by the terrible retreat of the French frqm Moscow in 
1812 . It deserves to be recorded, however, that through- 
out tiiat retreat the rear-guard of the British army per- 
formed wpnders, and that General Lake made himself 
oonspicupus oti several occasions. At»Bois d’Alkmaer 
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hia personal exertions contributed materially io the 
safety of his brigade* 

, From the close of that campaign, in J794, to the 
&te of his appointment as Commander-in-chief in India, 
in 1800, General Lake sa\ir no foreign service. He 
was employed, however, in 1798, in crushing the re- 
bellion in Ireland, — a service he t»erformed most effeo 
tively, by the exercise of his favourite tactics, first at 
Vmegar Hill, and afterwards at Ballinamuck, where the 
French general, Humbert, surrendered to him with the 
eleven hundred men at whose head he had too rashly 
invaded the country. 

Wo have thus briefly referred to the services of Lord 
Lake in Europe, under the idea that his character can 
be better appreciated by a glance at the schools in which 
he served his^apprenticeship. There can be little doubt, 
we think, that the contem])lation of the daring cam- 
paigns of tbe^reat Erodoxi3k,^who won battles with his 
soldiers’ legs, and for whom no position was too strong 
to assault, — in the first place, —and the experience of 
the triumph of revolutionary onward-moving France 
against her methodic and stationary enemies, — ^in the 
second, — contributed not a little to influence his after 
career. Considering the country he was coming put to, 
and the enemies he was to encounter, he could scarcely 
have had a better traitiing. 

It was in the year 1801, he being then fifty-six years 
of age, that General Lake came out to India as Com- 
mander-in-chief. He proceeded almost immediately to 
Cawnpore, which was then our frontigr station, apd 
husieil himself there with a constant exercise of his 
men. Tq the tj^tics of the cavalry especially he paid 
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very great attenjtion. The great use that might be 
made of this arm, especially by combinings its move- 
ments with the movements of artillery, in a flat country 
like India, did not escape him. It was during the 
exercise-months that followed his arrival that, on the 
plains about Kanouge to the nortli of Cawnpore, he 
devised and put into execution a scheme, which he after- 
wards found of incalculable use, viz., that of attaching 
to each regiment of cavalry two light six-pounder guns, 
splendidly horsed. These guns, which were called 
“ galloper guns,” formed, in fact, a part of each cavalry 
regiment, and the combined movements of the two arms 
were conducted with the most perfect exactness, and 
the most wonderful efiect. It was during these exer- 
cises that General Lake had the first opportunity of 
displaying in India that courage and cSolness which 
were afterwards so^conspicuous in the field. An oflicer 
of his staff, Major Nairne, had speared a tiger, when 
riding out with the Commander-in-chief in the jungle. 
The infuriated animal at once turned upon him, and 
was in the act of making a ^spring, when General Lake, 
with imperturbable presence of mind, coolly drew a 
« pistol from his belt, and shot the tiger dead upon the 
spot. • 

For about a year after < the arrival of the now Com- 
mander-in-chief, nothing occurred to demand his pre- 
sence ift the field. In the beginning of 1802, however, 
he was]^called upon to chastise the rebellious spirit of some 
zamindars, whose territories, in virtue of an agreement 
made with the ^aWab Wuzer of Oudh, had been made 
oyer to us, but who had refused to submit. . Al|ainst 
th^ General ^ake marched with a small force. The 
resistance he experienced was very obstinate, and it was 
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aftei^ he had lost uutny lirea iChat theit strdii^^' ! 
holds were earned. 

i jPeaoe had scarcely ‘been restored in thero districted' 
when rumours of a contest with the Mahrattas began to * 
drculate very freely in the camp. We will not enter 
h^ into the causes which had tended to raise tiiat 
power into the formidable position it occupied after the 
down&ll of Tippoo Sultan. Fortunately the Mahratta 
power was not directed by one ruling mind: it was a 
confederacy, divided into five heads, all jealous of one 
another ; and of these five heads, the wise policy of the 
Qovemor*General of Indis^ the illustrious Marquess 
Wellesley, had succeeded in the interval between the 
&11 of Tippoo and the time of which we are writing, in 
reducing two, — the Pcshwa and the Guikwa^ — into a 
state of dependence on the British. The three that 
remained, Scindia» Holkar, ,and the Bhonsla, viewed 
with a jealousF dread Vhe gxadual progress of the British 
arms. They accordingly banded together to overthrow 
us. But when all their })reparation8 had been com< 
pleted, Holkar stood hesitatingly aloof, leaving his two 
allies to bear the brunt of the contest which their pre* 
parations had made unavoidable, waiting apparently the • 
first results of the campaign to determine in whateman> 
ner he should act But Scindia and the Bhonsla alone 
were most formidable enemies. Between them they 
possessed actually,' if not nominally, the whole of Bersr 
and Bundlecnnd, a portion of Malwa and Bajpootana, 
the imperial cities of Delhi and Agra, and the country 
known as the Doab, north of the town of Coeb^^e 
fortreft of Allygnrh, two miles from that towit ccHisti-' 

- tating the frontier fortification. 

The Mahrattas were very famous wa^ois. Orig^Ily 
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Smr g|reai strength consisted in their numerous cavaliy^ 
[^pable of any amount of endurance, able to subsist 
mthout a commissariat, without tents, without organisa- 
tion. Taking with them but sufficient for the provision 
[)f the. day, a spare blanket and a spare horse,* they 
subsisted on the country through which they passed, 
until a great victory or some unlocked for prize gave 
them the opportunity of loading themselves with plun- 
der. With the advance of time they had submitted to 
a rude sort of ‘discipline. Without in any way impairing 
their hardihood or their efficiency. They possessed, 
too, numerous guns, the use and value of which they 
hiiwl learned from the French. Their valour had been 
proved on many a field and over many a foe. Though 
almost annihilated by Ahmed Shah Abdallee at Paniput 
in 1761, they had gradually recovered their strength, 
until, under the greatest prince of the House of Scindia, 
Madhajee, they had gained possdfesion of the whole of 
Central India, and, at the period to which we refer, 
were using the authority of the Emperor Shah Alum, 
who was a State prisoner in their hands, still further to 
cement their power. 

But to bring about this order of thipgs the Mahratta 
chieftains had not depended upon their swarms of cavalry 
and their splendid artillery alone. Madhajee Scindia 
had noted that the battles which the French and English 
had gained against their native enemies, had been won 
chiefly by the infantry. To discipline this arm, there- 
fore, his greatest efforts had been directed. He had 
invited'adyenturers from all parts of the world. One of 
a Savoyard, named De Boigne, a man of s(%erior 
Mtainments, , fbse gradually to the command of the 

*Orant Dujf, 
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troops; which he himself had disciplined after ih| Shiro* 
pean fashion, and when, in 1797, he resigned bis com- 
mand^ into the hands of his master, Dowlut^Bao, tiie 
successor of Madhajee, he left him thirty-two disciplined 
battalions, many of them commanded by® Frenchmen, 
and all imbued hy a confidence in themselves, and in 
the discipline they had acquired, such as was possessed 
by no other soldiers in the country, except the British 
and Anglo-Indian. 

In the command of these troops De Boigne was suc- 
ceeded by Perron, a Frenchman, who had come out to 
India, nearly fifty years before, as a common sailor. 
Perron was in many respects a superior man. He w^ 
indefatigable, energetic, attentive* to his duties; brave, 
and a first-rate organiser. At the time to which we 
are referring, ^he command^id the troops on the frontier, 
having his head-quarterw at Allygurji. But his muster 
Scindia, proba^bly distorustirg him, had, on tlio outbreak 
of hostilities, appointed a Mabratta, Ambajee Inglia, to 
take his place. The supersession, however, had not 
taken effect, when, on the 28th August, 1803, General 
Lake, at the head of an army numbering 5000 infantry, 
2500 cavalry, with the usual proportion of artillery, 
crossed the frontier, about four miles to the south of 
Coel. 

The plan adopted by Lord Wellesley, when the out- 
break of hostilities could be no longer doubtful, had 
been worthy of his comprehensive mind and strong prac- 
tical intellect. To strike and strike at the heart, with 
a force that would be irresistible ; to break for ever. the. 
powe^f the Mahratta confederacy ; to deprive Scindift;/ 
on the one side, of all prospects of extending his posse&H, 
siohs towards the south, and to «rescue his ‘grasp, % 
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oa the |pther,j not only the imperial cities of Delhi and 
Agra, but the person of the captive eniperor, — were the 
great objects he proposed to himself. The first of these 
movements he entrusted to the vigorous arm of his 
brother, Gendtal Wellesley ; the second was confided to 
the tried experience of the Commander-in-chief. 

It was then, in pursuance of instructions received 
from the Gkivemor General, that General Lake orga- 
nised a force at Cawnpore, in July, moved from that 
station with it on the 5th August, and crossed the fron- 
tier on the 28th, to attack tho enemy at Coel. 

Thougli General Perron commanded £ft Coel, he had 
. there a very smajl portion of his infantry. These, tq 
the number of 2000, he had thrown into the fort^ of 
Allygurh,^vhich place he considered capable^of sustaining 
a protracted siege. - His plan was to attaeje the English 
force as it was moving upon Allygurb, with 8000 Mah- 
ratta horse, and, should he fail to Ibeat them, to move 
rapidly upon Delhi, collect his infantry there, and march 
upon the English whilst they should be yet engaged in 
the siege of Allygurh. It was a bold and well-conceived 
plan, but, in drawing it up, he had not made sufficient 
allowance for the fact, that tho troops to whom he was 
opposed were either ^English, or officered by Englishmen, 
and that the name of their general was Lake. 

At four o'clock in the morning, the English left their 
camping ground, and at seven o'clock they came in sight 
of the Mahratta cavalry, drawn up in the plain in a 
ptroug position, their right resting on the fort of Ally- 
gurh, their fron^ protected by a deep morass, and their 
left by twa detached villages, in which they^ had placed 
some matchlocff^men. General Lake at once carefully 
eammiued the poiirion, and determined to attack the 
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iccordtngly formed his ca^ry in coloinns^f raiments, 
t|ind placing himself at their head, mov^ off to the 
r^t, supported by the infantry. On taking op a po^* 
tioh on the enemy’s left flank, the general ftnrmed his 
cavalry into two^ines, and moved on to the two villages^ 
behind which tiie MahnCtta cavalry iflowly retired. The 
matchlock-men 'ii^ these villages, however, poured in so 
annoying a fire that General Lake halted the cavalry, 
and.sent a battalion of sepoys to drive them out This 
, was effected in gallant style, and the cavalry again ad- 
vanced. But they had scarcely cleared the villages, 
when the Mahratta horse was seen coming up in two^ 
lin^ prepared to charge. But before they could carry 
out this intention, the galloper guns, attach^ to our 
cavalry, opened upon them. This fire was evidently a 
surprise ; yet had Fenon at that mcmenlt continued his 
movement, ahd ordered a charge, he might have taken 
the English cavalry, separated as they were from the 
infantry, at great disadvantage. But the- artillery fire 
so confounded him, that he was incapable of giving any. 
definite orders. The natural result followed. Indecision 
. spread through the ranks, and, in a moment, the Mah- 
ratta horse fled in aU directions. They were followed 
by our cavalry close to the walls of the fort, under the 
fire of which Perron withdrew them from the field. 

He had still, however, left 2000 men in AUygurh, 
under the command of Colonel Pedron, a Jbrave and 
.resolute officer. It had been calculated that iMs place 
could hold out for six weeks at least. “The importmice 
with which it was regarded by the Pren<ffi oommandev 
may be estimated by the letter which hb wrote on the 
occasion jto. Colonel P^ron, and which ran thus: — 
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i^ived IJie answer you are to medce to 
t}ie‘pro{KW^atts of General Lake. I never could have 
b^ved’for an instant you could have thought of a> 
o^toladon. Eememberj you are a Frenchman; and 
1^ no action of yotirs tarnish the glory of your naticm. 
I hope in a few days to send .back the English general 
ae .Ihst as^ or faster than he came. Make yourself per* 
fecUy easy on this subject. Either the Emperor’s army 
or tWt of General Lake shall find a grave before the 
fort of AUygurh.” 

The first act of the British general was to summon 
the fort to surrender, but Colonel Pedron gave him the 
answer that .became a brave man ; General Lake, there- 
fore, resolved to lose no time in attacking it. 

To attack it,Jiowever, by regular approaches, would, 
he soon saw, occupy sufficient time to enabfe the enemy 
to assemble ii^isacli force as seriously to compromise 
his army. Yet it was equally imi^ossibl^ for him to 
march to Delhi, leaving AUygurh in the hands of the 
Mahrattas. There was one other chance, — a desperate 
one, — and that was to attempt it by a eoup^-mam. 

The defences of AUygurh were particularly strong; 
and not only that, but the country had been levelled for 
a mile sound it, and the fire of the fort guns covered 
the entire intermediate space. There was but one p^ 
sa^ across the ditch into the fort, and at the entrance 
to this was a strong gateway. Three other gateways 
had also tc^be forced before the body of the place could 
be entered. * 

' It.vas, nevertheless, that passage, strengthened as it 
hstd.'b^. to meet such an attempt, which the British 
gener^ resolved to force. At -three o’clock on the 
monuag of tbe 4^. September, therefore, he detached, 
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under the cemmand pf Colonel MonsoUi a 
patijr consisting of four companies of th^ 7Btli Begi-» 
ment, the Ist battalion 4th Native Infantry, arid fot^ 
companies of the 17th Native In&ntry. These were 
afterwards reinforced by the 2nd battalion 4th Native 
Infantry. This party moved at once to within 600 
yards of the gateway, and then halted* On the booming 
the morning gun, — the signal previously agreed upon, 
— ^two batteries of four IS-pounders each, which had 
been erected for the purpose the previous evening, 
opened fire on the defences, and under cover of their 
fire, the storming party advanced to within a hundred 
yards of the gate before they were perceived. On 
recognising the advancing line, the enemy hastil y aban- 
doned a traverse that liad been thrown up in front of 
the first gate^way, and retired within the fort. Nolang 
their retreat, Colonel Mon -on, liastened{|||o follow them 
with two companies of tliu 76th, hoping to enter with 
them, but he was too late. Tho gate was shut, and the 
entrance to it defended by a tremendous cross-fire. Nor 
was an attempt at escalading made by Major McLeod 
^and some grenadiers of the 7,6tli more successful, for the 
enemy’s pikemeii crow^ded tho walls in such numbers, 
that success was impossible. A 6-pounder gun was then 
brought up to force open the gate, but as dt did not 
aucceed, it was followed by a 12-pouiidcr, and from this 
four or five rounds were ineffectually fired. All this 
time, a period of twenty minutes, our troogp were ex- 
posed to a tremendous fire of grape and musketry^ and, 
"not content with that, some of the enemy clambered 
down the scaling-ladders, and attacked our men with their 
' pikes. By one of these Colonel Monsoln was wounded, 
and here six officers and several men were killed. Imt: 
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howereij matters^ were ^ting very critical, the first 
gateway was forced open, and onr troops, pouring through 
*it along 'a narrow causeway, quickjy mastered the 
second gate,* then advancing with a rush, passed through 
the third siritultaneously with the enemy’s fugitives. 
There remained yet one more, the gateway leading into 
the body of the place. The artillery officer having 
bein killed, some delay occurred in bringing up the 
12-pounder, and when it came, the gate had been too 
strongly secured to be forced. Major McLeod, of the 
76th, however, succeeded in opening the wicket, and 
dashing through it, followed by his men, he ascended 
the rAnparts, and drove the enemy from the place, or 
forced them to surrender. Our loss in killed and wounded 
was 260 ; that of the enemy much greater. 

The capture of Allygurh, — ^an event whivli elicited the 
strongest eulogiums from Marquis Wellesley, and which, 
by the panic it struck into the mmds ot^the natives, 
gave them an overwhelming idea of European daring, 
and contributed probably to the inaction of Holkar, — 
enabled General Lake to attempt the other object he 
had in view, viz.y to pursue and to encounter the main 
body of the enemy’s forces, before they could receive 
any reinforcement from Scindia. Accordingly, having 
detached a party of cavalry to look after a French 
partisan of the name of Fleury, who had attacked Eta- 
wah,and having restored and improved the fortifications 
of Allygurh, Ithe general marched on the 7th September 
towards Delhi, and encamped that same evening at 

, • fladvanco of our troops urea much facilitated by tho guidance 
of %n Woutonant Lucan, who had quitted the Bcrvice of 

l^ndia on. declaration of war. He was killed on the Arat day^of ' 

OolonelJf on^n'a r^reqi^ tMoed on. 

E 2 
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Soomiut. Here he receiTed a lettw from 
mating that he had resigned the service ef Beihdi^ 4 m,d 
’isdiciting safe conducts for himself and two (^ his pHtien 
into British territory. These wet© readily gMdited> 'and 
ovmjoyed at this signal proof of the injired mordU ol 
the enemy, the Commander-in-Chiof pushed forward on 
the following morning to meet their new general, also a 
Frenchman, M, Louis Bourqnin. On the night of -Phe 
11th September, Boiirquin, at the head of twelve batta 
lions of infantry, five thousand cavalry, and seventy guna 
crossed the Jumna, with the express purpose of attacking 
the Tlnglish force. Our army, much fatigued after a 
long march, had but juSt reached at eleven o’<#>ck in 
the morning the banks of the Jehna Nullah, six miles 
fr<Mn Delhi, ^ when Bourquiu with his whole force was 
upon them. ,The British troops,-4500 strongs had dready 
grounded their arms, many W)^ undressed, and all 
scattered, OSneral Lake, however, with his usual alacrity, 
hastily collected the 27th Ligh't Dragoons, and the 2nd 
and 8rd Regiments of Native Cavalry, and pushed on 
within cannon-shot of the enemy, to reconnoitre. He 
found them halted in a position which had been pre- 
viously selected with great care, each flank being 
covered by a swamp, their front by a line of intrench- 
ments, and their numerous guns almost hidden from 
view by a high grass jungle. The fire of the enemy 
was instantly directed upon this large body pf cavalry, 
vrhich, however, continued stationary, in drder to give 
lime to the infantry to come op and attack the intrenoh- 
ments. It was more tiian an hour beii|te this copld be 
don©; and in the interval, the enemy*© fire caused iis 
greaOoss in men and horses, the Confrnanden-in-Chief 
himself . havmg a horse shot under hop. 
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At perceiving that the in&uix j i^«.d begun to 

jioye to the fronts and having had time to notice how 
very strong was the position of the enemy, General 
take resolved upon a movement, which should at the 
same time etfbice them from thoir^trong position, and 
cover the advance of his infantry. Accordingly, he gave 
orders to his cavalry to retire slowly from the frpnt of 
the enemy’s position, and to move in the direction of the 
infantry. No sooner had they begun this movement, 
than the enemy, conceiving them to be beaten, advanced 
with loud shouts from their intrenchments, — their artil- 
lery in the front, — to convert the retreat into a rout. 
Still the cavalry continued their retrograde movement, 
until they found themselves on the infantry. The 
cavalry then opened from the centre, and the infantry 
marching through, advanced steadily with* sloped arms 
towards the enemy, Jed by the Commander-in-Ohief in 
person. On arriving- within eighty^yards of their guns, 
which aU this time were pouring upon them showers of 
grape and round shot, the line halted to give one volley ; 
then, bringing their muskets to the charge, they rushed 
forward with such impetuosity. General Lake leading' 
them, that the enemy gave way, and fled precipitately. 
On thift taking place, the line halted> and formed into 
column of companies, upon which, as had been before 
arranged, the cavalry, and the galloper guns rushed 
lihroT%h the intervals, and rendered the victory com- 
plete. , The enemy were pursued to the Jumna^ in 
which many of them perished. Their loss was enor- 
mous; oufs amounted to 486 killed and wounded. All 
their artillery and stores fell inlo our hands, and, what 
was of a morak importance still stronger, the imperial 
mty of Pelhi, within tight of which the battle had hsen 
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fought, wa»occtipi^ two days ,^ter by the‘''^<)jae^. 
It ‘deaerres to be recorded that Bour^'^in and t^e 
officers were the first to quit the field, and Bcsirq^ 
himself, and four others, surrendered the day itfter 
action to.the Engli^ generaL 
The battle of Delhi may justly be regarded as o^ of 
the most brilliant feats of arms ever perfonned 1^ a 
British general and an Anglo-Indian army. The a^l, 
tSie daring, the intrepidity of the Commander-in*Cbief 
were not more worthy of notice than the discipline and 
gallantry of the soldiers, European and natim From 
Marquess Wellesley all the actors in it received well- 
earned enlogiums. “ The decisive victory gained in the 
battle of Delhi, on the 11th' September,” he wrote in bis 
general order, “justified the firm confidence reposed by 
the Govemof-General in Council, in the bra'^y, perse- 
verance, and discipline of thf an^y, and in the skill, 
judgment, active spirit, and inyincible intrepidity of 
their illustrious commander. The glory of that day is 
not surpassed by any recorded triumph of the British 
arms in India, and is attended by every circumstence 
calculated to elevate the fame of British valour, to illus- 
trate the character of British humanity, and to secure 
the stability of the British empire in the East.” • 

On the 14tb September, General Lake entered Delhi, 
and liberated from confinement the unhappy blind old 
ku^, Shah Alum, who had been so long, not offiy a 
. state prisoner, but subjected to tyrEomy and insult ]^. 
him, and by all the inhabitants, of Delhi, the English 
army were hailed as deliverers, and they sh^ed tireir. 
tide . to that designa.tiom'by observioj^ me shdctei^ dis- 
eiplke duthtg their occupation of tiievimp^dal 
Having made the necessary arrangeffie&tS' ffir the .seeo^’ 
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qf the capital and the tranqxiillity of the suirounding 
cjixpttryt ^ well as for the peaceful enjoyment by the 
Emperor Shah Alum of his freedom and dignities, 
General Lake left Delhi with his army, on the 24th 
September, fqr Agra, which place it was his intention 
to besiege. He arrived there on tfie 4th October, and 
encamped within long cannon-shot of the fort. The 
garrison of Agra consisted of 4500 lighting men, under- 
the nominal command of an English adventurer, Co- 
lonel George Hessing; but, distrusting him and their 
other English officers, six in number, the troops had 
mutinied and made them prisoners. Besides these 
troops, there were encamped under the walls of the 
fort, three battalions of the army that had been defealicd 
at Delhi, and four battalions of Perron’s fifth brigade, 
just arriA^d from the Dekkan, under the* command of 
Major Brownrigg, with twenty-six pieces of cannon. 
The garrison had refused to admit4hese‘tsDops into the 
fort, because there were within its walls twenty-five 
lacs of rupees, their share of which, they feared, wojild 
be lessened .by a further accession of troops. They, 
therefore, occupied the city and glacis. In addition to 
these, twelve battalions of regular troops bad taken up 
a posjjtion in the rear of the besieging army, on the 
Delhi road, with the view, should the siege be protracted, 
of attempting to recover the imperial city. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief, having noted this state of things, 
resqlyed, with his accustomed skill and energy, to dis- 
lodge those battalions on the glacis ami in the city before 
cenuncttcing th^ siege. Accordingly, on the 'morning 
of the lOth October, he detached two battalions of 
sepoys onder^Brigadier General Clarke, to* atta(^ the 
ciiy4 obe bhttalion, -under Colonel M'Collough, to attack 
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^ enemy on the western face of the fiirt} ai\d a fot^h 
battalion, under Captain Worsley, to attack tiiem on the 
eoathem face. These three attacks completely ifnie- 
needed, though not till after a long and severe resistance, 
costing us 213 men killed and 'woundedj* The loss of 
the enemy was computed at 600, besides which, all 
their guns, twenty-six in number, were captured, ‘and 
tiiey %ere so dispirited by the defeat, that two days 
^ter, 2500 of themtaurrendered in a body to the English 
general, the conditions being that they should be taken 
into the Company’s service, on the same pay they re- 
ceived from^india. 

^ This difficulty being removed, the general prepared 
in. earnest for the siege, and on the 16th opened lus 
batteries. The next day, however, the garrison dtv- 
manded temfs of capitulation. These were, ftfter som$ 
discussion, agreed to, and tlie Tort was evacuated on the 
18th. By this syrrender, 25 lakhs of rupees and 162 
pieces of cannon fell into our hands. But, what was of- 
indnitely more impo]::^nce, a line of defence along the 
left bank of the Jumna was secured, and the British 
were left at liberty to pursue Scindia’s brigades into 
Ws own territory. 

' It has been inentioned, that whilst, the anyy was 
encamped before Agra, twelvp of Scindia’s battalions, 
with some cavalry and guns, had tak^ Up a position on 
the Delhi road in their rear. These consisted of seTOn 
battalions, which had come up from Dekkfm, styled 
the Dekhan Invinmbles, reinforced by five others, which' 
had escaped from Delhi, of 1500 cav$|ry and 74 
• about 9000 men in all. This force was comimtmded 
by Aj^je^ ‘a Mahiatta, .and was. officered entir^ by 
natives. To pursue and destroy this, repdii^hting as 
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it Jast remnftnt of the force disciplined by 

Dp Boigne, was the object Genei^ Lake proposed to 
hiibself alter the fall of Agra. Acccnrdmgly, after 
making the neceHary preparations for its defence, and 
fbr tile ce^e «Df the wounded, he started on the 27th 
October at the head of three regiments of dragoons, five 
of native cavalry, one European regiment of infantry 
(the 76th), and four battalions of Sepoys, in pursuit. 
He soon ascertained that the Mahrattas had moved off 
in the direction of the Jyepore country. Thither, ac- 
cordingly, he followed them. The heavy state of the 
soil, saturated with rain, having compelled him to leave 
the greater part of his artillery behind him, he pressed 
on by forced marches, and arrived, on the night of the 
Slat, on the ground which the enemy had only quitted 
that moriSng. As this ground was but* thirty-three 
miles from the hilly country of Mew&t. the only pass 
into which could have been easily made almost impreg- 
nable, the general resolved to push on with his three 
cavalry brigades, and try the effect upon the enemy 
with that arm alone. 

■Accordingly, at twelve o’clock that same night, he 
set off, leaving the infantry to follow. At sunrise, nest 
morning, he came up with the enemy at the village 
of Laswarrie. Here they were very strongly posted, 
their right thrown back on a rivulet, “the banks of 
which were estremely difScult of access; their left 
tes^ oh the village of Laswarrie, whilst their entire 
fron^ which l^y concealed from view by long grass, was 
ctefhided by a; jtnost formidable -line of artillery,”* 
Owing partly to the long grass, and. partiy,to the clouds 
of dtist whi<^ were blown from the enemy, the strength 
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position was not at once apparent to 
.'Ziake ; and as it appeared to him that their moreiiientB 
io^cated an intention to retreat to the Mewatee hills/ 
fioin which they were then but eight miles distaiik he 
reselred to attack them without waiting f«r the infantry. 
Accordingly, he formed up his cavalry, and, as usual, 
placing himself at their head, ordered successive chaises 
t(f be made by the advanced guard and < the first and 
Second brigades on the left of their position, whilst the 
third should turn their right. The charges on the left 
were most gallantly executed ; the enemy were driven 
back into the village, several guns were taken, and 
tlieir line in some instances penetrated, but owing to 
, the attack being unsupported by the infantry, the gims 
. could not be carried off, and, on the cavalry retiring, 
they were ibeovered by the enemy. In thii^attack our. 
loss was heavy. Colonel \andeleur, commanding the 
brigade, receipted a* mortal wound. But the charge of 
the third brigade was even more desperate, and, if 
possible, more daring. This brigade, consisting of the 
29th dragoons and the 4th Native Cavalry had been 
directed to turn the right of the enemy’s line. To 
obtain a position from which to effect this, they moved 
along the front of that line, exposed tfltthe fire of seventy- 
four guns, which lay concealed by the long grass. Heed- 
less of this fire, however, they moved on to the posifiou 
that had been marked out for them, formed up. as 
steadily as if on parade, and charged the hostile bat< 
teries. Here, however, their success was^hut tTamjHlit>; 
for though they rode throhgh the gups, they faflbjl^to 
reach the in&ntry, who were posted behind ea intr^oh* 
ment, from which they poun^ iu a musketry-fire niost 
galling to our men. In this unequal confiii^ they wbm 
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BQme tiica^ engag^, maJoag. heroic effbrts to get at the 
i^otttry? But it. was in v^, thO' steady fire from the 
Enemy’s line made terrible hayoo amongst them ; and at 
liwt the general, perceiving the inutility of farther per- 
severing in aafruitless attack, drew off all his cavalry, 
resolving to watch the enemy till the infantry should 
mrive. * « 

At noon the infantry came up, eager for the attack; 
but, having made enforced march of twenty-five milei? 
the general ordered refreshments to be served out to 
them before leading them into action. After an hour’s 
respite for this pui^ose, during which the enemy entered 
into negotiations to surrender their gnus, — but which 
came to nothing^ — he formed them into two columns, th^ 
first of which was to turn the enemy’s right, now con- 
centrated fbund the village of Mohaulpore. • The second 
was to support it, whilst one portion of the cavalry 
should draw off the enemy’s attention by threatening 
his left, and another should ’hold itself in readiness to- 
take advantage of any confusion in the hostile line. 

These dispositionB having been effected, the first 
colnnm moved on^ but their advance was no sooner 
perceived by the enemy, than they threw back their 
right, ^d concelH^ted on the advancing columii ^e 
whole fire of their artillery. So great was the slaughter, 
especially in the leading ^giment, the 76 th, thai the 
general who was with them, resolved not to wait for his 
supports, — ^the advance of which had been delayed, — 
but to press on at once to'the enemy’s guns. But the 
enemy’s resistant was so determined,'and the fire so 
hot; that but little .limpression was made even by this 
advance. At tifiis m<uueni^too, our advancing column, 
changed' by enemy’s cavalry. Although tins 
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'vras repideed, jet the position was altogieihar so 
(sntical, that orders were sent to our cavai^ to mahe a 
obunter attack. As they were forming up fra* this pur- 
pose,* the horse of the Commander-in-Chief was shot 
und^ him ; and his 8on,t whilst in the aat of tendering 
to him his own, was shot by his side and severely 
wounded. This affecting incident was not lost hpon the 
troops ; it appeared to inspire them with enthusmsm. 
3'nstat that moment the order to cjiarge sounded, whilst 
seve&ty pieces of canon opened oi^ our line. The 
advance of our men, however, was irresistible; again 
they drove back the gunners ; and the Commander-in- 
chief, this time, having infantry with him, brought 
^em up at the right moment, and secured the greater 
part of the guns. Both anus then pressed forward. 
The enemy however, fought witii the most hetermined 
courage, and ‘did not quit tho fidd until they had been 
driven firom «very position, and had lost every gun. 

• This was the n)pst desperate and well fought battle 

in which our force had yet been engaged. “ From the 

commencement of the conflict early in the morning,” 

says the historian^ of that period, “ to the close of the 

general action in the evening, the enemy discovered a 

fi|mness of resolution and contempt of deaths which 

could not fail to command the admiration of their 
% 

At this point of the action a matchlockman pointed his matchlock 
dose to the side of the general ; but just as the piece was discharged^ 
the CSommandor-iu-Chief turned involuntarily, and the contents pas^ 
under his arm, burning only his coat— T/tom. 

t This son. the Honourable G. A. F. Lake, became afterwards 
tieufonantOolonel of the 29th Foot He was i^Ded at the battle of 
Boleia, on.tbe 17th August, 1808, just when, at the he^ of ^ r^- 
ment he had fi>rced the pass, the possession of whieh decided Ihe 
victory* ^ 

( Tk&m* 
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Let it n6v6r be forgotten tbat those who 
Oicmsiatuted tiiat enemy were the warlike sons of Hin- 
dostan. Here they were unaided by the presence of 
European officers, though trained in a European school ; 
they were leflfsolely to their own resources ; a^d though 
superior in numbers, the superiority was by no means 
strongly marked. Yet here they fought with a gallantry, 
a resolution, an energy, that would have done honoiy; 
to any troops in the world. , 

In this obstini||ely contested battle, it has been very 
generally* conceded that the credit of the victory was 
due not less to the unsurpassed valour of our troops 
than to the character, the presence of mind, and the 
personal exertions of the general himself. His influence 
with the soldiers, their confldenco in his generalship 
and resources, his coolness in danger, thp reliauce he 

had in himself, were never more consp’cuous than on 

• • 

* The following observations on tliis battle are from the pen of 
M(vque88 Wellesley : — The victory, however, must be principally attri- 
buted to the admirable skill, judgment, heroic valour, and activity, of 
the Commander-in-Chief,= General Lake, whoso magnanimous example^ 
together with the recollection of his achievements at Gbel, Allygurli, 
B^hi, and Agra, inspired general confidence and emulation. In the 
moniing General Lake led the charge of the cavalry, and, in the after- 
noon, conducted in peiaop, at the head of the 7Gih regiment, all the 
different attacks on the enemy’s line ; and on their reserve, posted in 
and near the village of Mohaulpore. * On this day two horses were 
killed under the Commander-in-Ohief» The shot sliowered around him 
in every direction. In the midst of Uie danger and slaughter which 
surrounded him, ho displayed not only the most resolute fortitude 
and ardent valour, but the Utmost degree of professional ability and 
knowledge, availing himself, with admirablo promp^tude, of every 
adv^taga presented by the enemy, and frustrating every effort of th^ 
^eiiy^s oMinacy aztd boldness. His masterly plans of attack during 
the a^on were carried into instantaneous execution by his unrivalled 
personal activity ; ^d he appeared, with matchless courage and alacrity, 
in front of eve^ pnndp&l charge, which he had planned with emin^t 
jndgment and skilL'* 
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i^idEiciUaon. im^rttirbai]3& coolness wHoh, 
repulsing ihe enemy’s cavalry, he halted his O^m 
rooSkfOns to. allow, the. dragoons to come up to m^e a 
wa/ for the infantry, has never been surpassed on any 
field ; ' wlidlst the touching incident by®which it was 
i^kbd gave' to it a romantic (flouring by which its 
eflS^t on the troops was greatly heightened. 

'^he victory was the most important of the war. The 
'last .s^mnant of the disciplined battalions of Scindia, 
raised with so much care by De Boigne, were in this 
action destroyed; whilst seventy ^fgnns and numerous 
istores of all sorts fell into our hands. Our loss was in 
„ proportion, amounting to 823 killed and wounded, or 
nearly one man out of every five engaged. The loss in 
the 76th regiment was eapeejally great ; and the general, 
as he rode through their rani- '« jrfter the battle, could not 
refrain from dropping a tear at the. terrible reduction in 
their nnrabefS. '* 

On the 8th November the force left Laswarrie, and 
on the. 14th treaties wore concluded with tho Bajah 
of Ulwar, as well as with the Bajas of Jyepore and 
Joiidhpore, the object being the exclusion of the Mah- 
ratfo power from their territories. A treaty was con- 
cluded about the same time with Begum Sumroo; and 
her troops, 2000 strong, joined our army in December, 
after a long and difficult march from the Dekkan. ' The 
force then proceeded to Canoare,— where the Com- 
mander-in-chief had an interview with Buujeet Singh, 
B^ah of Bhurtpore, — ^and thence by slow marches to 
Bioua, opposite the pass leading into the tenitorieA of 
the'Bajahof Jyepore, where it remained halted from the 
27lh December, 1803, to the 9th Pebruaty following. ; ; 

Meanwhile, whilst these eyente wei^ prqgressiog in. 
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{he nortl^-weGrt;^ English a^ihs had been no less successful 
in the south. At Assaye, on the 24tli September, and 
at Airgaum, on the 28th November, the combined armies ‘ 
of Scindia and the Baja of Berar had been signally 
defeated. Sueh, indeed, was the consternation produced 
by these defeats thaif on the 7th December, the Baja 
of Berar withdrew from the confederacy ; and, on the 
30th, Scindia, deserted by him, and abandoned before^ 
the outset of hostilities by -Holkar, signed a treaty of 
peace* with General Wellesley. 

This treaty put- a stop to the further operations of 
General Lake against Scindia. We have seen, in detail, 
how completely successful he had been, how utterly he 
had destroyed the ambitious projects formed by that 
chieftain. With a force, at no time exceeding 5000 foot, 
2500 horse* and a small proportion of artillery, he had, 
between the .29th of August and the 1st November, — a 
short period of little more than two Months? — destroyed 
the thirty-one battalions which the French adventurers 
had disciplined with so much care for the service of 
Scindia; lie had stormed the fort of Allygurh, captured 
Agra, and entered as a conqueror the imperial city of 
Delhi ; he had taken four hundred and twenty-six 
pieces of cannon, — and, more than all, he had proved 
the soundness of the theory, that a British general, pos- 
sessing the confidence of his troops, may dare almost 
anything in India. Thus Lake, at Allygurh, stormed 
a fortress which was apparently as proof against the 
chances of a cowp-de^rnain as any fortress in the world ; 
at Delhi, finding.the position of the enemy so strong 
that h direct attack upon him must be attended mth 
enormous loss, he tried an experiment, which can only 


^ Tbe treaty of Saijee Arjengaiun. 
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mander, and their' commander in the iiiioo{i^t^t ci 
enticing him from hia intrancfamenis Wji fdgned 
defimt. At Agra again, deeming the of that 

fortress of the last importance to the Euct'eas of his cpe- 
Irations, he ddiberately sat .downihefore it, although, in 
addition to the garrison within its waDs, a second hostile 
|brce had possession of the city, and a third was march- 
ing on his rear. Beating one force, frightening another 
into <]aiescence by his fearless attitude, and compelling 
the fort to surrender, he dashed* then hastily in pursuit 
of the last remnant of the enemy, making for the hilly 
country of Mewat. These he encountered and brougiit 
to bay only eight miles ^m their destination ; thei^ 
with his cavalry alone, keeping them in position till his 
infantry couM come up, he launched upon them his 
well-tried veterans, and after a condict which, in the 
desperate valour evinced by both sides, hw never been 
surpassed, destroyed or forc^ into surrender the entire 
force. What a career! Wonderfol not lei» in the 
magnitude of the events, than in the rapidity, in the 
completeness, with which they were executed, — a rapidity 
and a completeness for the solution of which we must 
look ta the quick, decided, energetic character of General 
Lake. « 

It was not considered improper or detrimental to 
miliary discipline in those days for the officers of th^ 
army to express publicly their sense of the hig^ qnaliti<t9 
ci Gcifonauder-m-Chief, even during his tenure- of 
office, iiariitg tins caippaign we luve4e8(nSied General 
Lake tied enjoyed very many opportimities of dk|&ying 
other qnetitieB bendes those of a ^ng>a[^ saoeeUiffid^. 
general. Hie cou^ffiiatory and genial.nnaiuqMf^ 
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of the tr^ps, and his a^ention to the comfort alike of 
otScers and Boldiera> ha^ not less than his lofty con- 
tempt of deatl), the dashing manner in which he had led 
his troops into action, his imperturbable coolness under 
dre, won for hifti the regard of all ranks. He had shown 
himself essentially a hiir man. 'In his treatment of the 
oilieersin the imm^iate service of the King, and those in 
the employ of the East India Company, he had made no 
distinction. Those only had obtained his patronage who 
had merited it by their character and their actions. At 
the close of this campai^, therefore, and when it seemed, 
for a moment, as though it only remained to guard the 
conquests that had been won, the officers of both services 
belonging to the army he commanded determined to 
present to General Lake a testimonial of their attach- 
ment and esteem. The sum of four thoi^nd pounds 
having been, subscribjpd, a committee was appointed to 
offer to the Commander-in-Ohief a ’service* of plate of 
that value,* witTi an appropriate letter. This was ac- 
cordingly doue.f • Geuetal Lake replied the same 

* The inhabitants of Calcutta also presented GUjneral Lake witli a 
sword of the value of 15002., and one to General Wellesley, valued at 
10002. It was to coiumoniorate these- two campaigns, that tllb marbJe 
statue of Marquess Wellesley, now in Goveriuncnt Houso, was subscribed 
for. 

t The following is tho tost of tho letters referred to, dated 21 st 
Peoember, 1803 **We, the officers of the British Indian army, wlio 

liavu had the honour of serving under your Excellency's personal 
command, during tho present campaign, impressed with seutinients of 
high respect towards your Excellency, and admiration of those exalted 
talents by which we liave been led to a series of brilliant wiotoiies, cou- 
firming the superiority of British arms in this remote quarter of the 
globe, Slid yielding us a soldier's be^jt reward, tiie approbation of 
3oTe£nmant, beg lea^e to request your Excellency's acceptance of 
Bervice of pl^te of ^e value of four thousand ^unds, in testimony 
ef our attachment ai^ esteem. 

** S^eaburiy devoted |p the service ol onr King, our country, and the 
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day, accepting the testimonial gs coming from^‘‘ officers 
of an army whose meritorious services .throughout this 
campaign must ever entitle them to the highest respect ^ 
and- honour” Although the practice of giving and 
receiving testimonials whilst the recipient is in active 
service would not be tolerated ia the present day, it is 
impossible not to respect the genftine feeling which 
j>rompted the officers of that gallant force, thus at the 
close of the campaign, to dedicate a large projwrtion of 
their prize money to do honour to tho general, to whose 
daring leadership anti never-failing self-reliance they 
felt so greatly indebted for the success they had achieved. 

Before proceeding to describe the course of action 
which, afttT a very brief iricrval of rest, fori.*cd the 
British general into >\'arlu;e measures against another 

Government un6er vhich wc have 1 i j lic»iionr tn servo, it only roinains 
for U8 to exprtJHS our sincerc and i* relent that wo may long enjoy 

the advantage eof being '^pUiocd uiko r ^oar Excolleney^s gtiidaiKie and 
coniiiiand ; and tliaf, wl.crever the iuteresia of Iho Stale may require our 
services, inspired by your uniiuating osiiinplo, and cherisi)C'i by your 
applause, we may continue to Ibllow you to victory and renown,’* 
(tenoral Lake replied tl us : — “ I rcccivo witli sentiments of the most 
lively gnititiifk? the valuable b^slitnoiiy of the esteem and attachment of 
the army vriili which they have honoured me. 

‘•This mark of rogaid is peculiarly flattering from the oflicers of an 
army whose meritorious services throughout this camxiaign^must ever 
entitle tJicm to tho higlic?>t rcsi)oet and honour. 

“In the liour of severe trial, next to that T’rovidence who protects us, 
I liave trusted h? tho invincible firmness, stca<ly support, and unex- 
ampled gallaulry of my army ; and the distil iguished sucooss which lias, 
in every instance, crowned our exertions, has fully justified my entire 
confidence and finn reliance. * 

‘*1 shall witli pride and pleasure reflect upon those sitiiatums in 
which wo have together maintained tho honour of our King and tho 
glory of our country. 

“ Tho possession of this valuable testimony olyour attachment will 
serve « to awaken those sontimonts of esteem, gratitude, and affection* 
whteh are already too dec^ply imprinted on my mind over to be 
forgotten.*’ 
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Mdbratt^ power, it may be convenient to refer very 
briefly to the operations by which, at the time of the 
campaign against Scindia, Buiidelkimd and the fortress 
of Gwalior were brought under subjection to British 
arms. The P5fehwa had, in 1802, escaped from the state 
of vassalage in which he had been held by Scindia and 
Holkar, by throwing himself, as we have intimated, 
under the protection of the British. By the treaty made, 
on that occasion,* certain territories south of the Taptet,*, 
and between the Taplee and the Nerbudda, had been 
ceded by the Peshwa to his protectors. But it was 
afterwards agreed that lieu of a portion of this ceded 
territory, the greater part of the province of Bundel- 
kund, over which the Peshwa liekl a nominal sove- 
reignty, but which lay at an inconvenient distance from 
Poona, should be made over to the British It was to 
carry out this arranjjement that on the Gth September, 
1803, a detachment of British troo[Ts undei* Lieutenant- 
Colonel Powell crossed the Jumna, and, on the 14tl>^ 
joined the native troops of Ilimmut Bahadoor, the chief 
representative of the Peshwa s authority in the provinces 
on the borders of BuUdelkund. Tlio cession of that ter- 
ritory was, however, disputed by another chieftaili, Shum- 
sheer Bahadoor, and it was not until Colonel Powell and 
his native allies had bombarded Calpee into surrender t 
that Shumsheer realised the folly of further resistance. 
He continued, however, to negotiate until the ofler of 
an annual pension of four lakhs to him and his family 
induced him to submit entirely to the arramgements 
made with the Peshwa. Abouit the same time the 

* Treaty of B&g8ein> dated Slut December, 1802. . 

t 4th lif coniber, 1803. 

F 2 
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Stibador of Jhansie entered into an alliance, ^offensive 
and defensive, with the English. 

There was one other chieftain upon whom the progress 
of British arms in Bundelkund had an important effectt. 
This was Ambnjee Inglia, the Mahratta "chieftain, who, 
it will be recollected, had been selected by Scindia to 
supplant the Frenchman Perron, in the government of 
Jiis dominions in the north-west, just previous to the 
outbreak of hostilitiea The English had not yet come 
to an arrangement with Shnmshecr Bahadoor when Am 
bajeo, noting their progress in Bundelkund, offered to 
transfer his allegiance from Scindia, in lieu of a guarantee 
of the more important of his possessions. ^ Sp long, ht>vf~ 
ever, as Slmmsheer remained unsubdued, Ambajoe care- 
fully avoided entering into any positive engagement; 
but when tlie fortunes of that chieftain h^ sunk to 
their lowest ebb, Ambajee, bent /m securing himself, 
entered inW conditions with the Commander-in-Chief, 
^hereby he abandoned all his territory north^of Gwalior, 
and tluit fortress itself, to the British, on condition of 
being assur(.fl independent possession of the remainder.** 

But although he had agreed to these terms, Ambajee 
sent prh'ate instructions to the commandant of the 
fortress to refuse to surrender it.* Standing on the sum- 
mit of a veiy steep hill, about a mile and a half ii| 
length, with a width of 300 yards in its broadest part, 
wpll-fortified, abundantly supplied with storift, and re- 
garded by the natives as impregnable, Gwalior, he pro- 
bably thought, would successfully defy the ^all force 
of native troops that had beendeta<^]ed by the Com- 

* Tlim were some trifling exceptions for however, AmlMiJoo 

Was to receive iudemnifioation. 
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mander-in-Chief under the orders of Colonel White to 
take possession of it 

But he had not sufficiently considered the character 
of the English commander. No sooner did Genera* 
Lake hear of flie unexpected resistance than he detached 
reinforcements of Europeans to Colonel White, and 
gave him authority to call up the contingent employed 
in Bundelkund. Colonel White, thus strengthenedjj 
opened fire on the fortress, effected a practicable breach 
on the 4th February, and, on the bth, accepted the 
offer of the garrison to surrender on the condition that 
the value of certain stores were made over to them. 

The capture of Gwalior and of some intermediate 
forts of se(‘>ondary importance completed the line of 
defence against the Mahrattas, and assured the Com- 
inander-in-Cliiof against the chances of jjn invasion of 
the country lying to.th6 north or north-east of the line 
he had obtained. The possession of a great part^of 
Bundelkund secured the country between Mirzapore 
and Midnapore. No enemy could even threaten- that 
line without exposing his left flank in such a manner 
as to court destruction. Calpee on the right, and Etawah 
on the left, of the Jumna, secured the country between 
Allahabad and Agra, w'hilst the possession of Gwalior 
and Dutteeah,* and the alliance with Jhansie, rendered 
any direct attack from the south-west impossible. N ever* 
had British India occupied a position at once so safe and 
so commanding. 

We mi4t now tum for a brief inten^al to those pro- 
ceedings of the Mahratta powers, especially of Holkar, 

whmh led to the renewal of hostilities. By the treaty t 

• . 

♦ One of the forts of secondary importance referred to? 

* t The tieatyipffiurie© Ariensraum. 30th December. 1803. 
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‘ concluded with Dowlut Rao Seindia, that p^jnce had 
ceded to the British all his positions in the provinces of 
the north-west, and all the territories he had held south 
•of the Ajunta hills, with the exception of a few here- 
*ditary villages; and he had besides resij^ed his claims 
on his former feudatory rajahs, with whom the British 
Government had made treaties. Subsequently to the 
signing of that treaty, alarmed at some hostile demon- 
strations made by Jeswunt Rao Holkar, Seindia had 
agreed to become a party to the defensive alliance sub- 
sisting between the British Government, the Peshwa, 
and the Nizam, on condition that the British shraild 
maintain a subsidiary foix-e of six battalions, to be j>aid 
for out of the revenues of tlio ceded territories, for his 
defence. This arrangement was ratified in a fresh treaty 
signed on the 27th February, 1804, and in this it was 
agreed that the six battalions should be stationed near 
SiSndia’s botSndary fiut witliin British territory.* 

It has already been stated that when the movements 
of Seindia, in the early part of 1803, left to Marquess 
Wellesley no alternutive betvrecn an ignominious admis- 
sion of Mahratta supremacy and war, that chieftain had 
entered into an offensive alliance with the Rajah of 
Berar and Jeswunt Rao Holkar, but that after hostilities 
had been actually entered upon Jeswunt Rao had held 
uloof and had watched with complaisance the overthrow 
of his two confederates. This conduct on the part of 
Jeswunt Rao is susceptible of easy explanation. Himself 
an illegitimate son, having seen one legitimule brother, 
Mulhar Rao, massacred by Seindia^ and the other, 
Kfishee Rao, a"" man of weak intellect, kept a prisoner* 
that prince, and used as a puppet whose means 

* AitiMBon, 
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his ancegtral territories might be annexed, Jeswunt Rao 
had early perceived that his solo chance of safety and 
independence rested on the use he might make of the 
talents and energies with which had been gifted. These 
were neither few nor inconsiderable. High-spirited, of 
daring com^age, a splendid horseman, the leader in every 
, charge, a Afahratta jof Malirattas, Jeswunt Rao was 
designed by nature to be a leade^of men, a king amongst 
nobles. Immediately after the murder of his brother, 
therefore, he entered upon the one course which appeared 
tO' present to him at once a chance of vengeance and a 
•prospect of sovereignty. Esc^aping the fury of his enemy, 
he rallied round him the adherents of the house of 
Holkar, and called upon them to acknowledge him as 
their chief. Many responded to the call, and he soon 
found himself at the head of a foreo whiej* if not equal 
to the largo armies of Scindia, Avas still I'espectable even 
in numbers. The comparative d(?liciency in numbers, 
too, w^as ipore than compensated for by the vigour, the 
energy, and the skill of its leader. In the first encounter 
between the* two rivals all the advantages rested with 
Holkar. Encouraged by this, he determined to contest 
with iJowlut Rao the supremacy in the Slaliratta con- 
federacy — a past wliich, long held by tlie t^eshwa, had 
now come, by the gi’aclual decline of the power of that 
potentate; to be regarded as the property of the chieftain 
who should exercise the greatest amount of influence at 
Poona. Pursuing this course Jeswunt Rao marched at 
once upon that city, defeated Scindia in a bloody battle 
near it on the 29tli October, 1802, and entered Poona * 
a few days later. 

* Bir 'John Malcolm relates that in tbia battle. Jeswunt Rao ^*1^ the 
charge on Rcmdia'a^guus, aud being wounded, and pulled fr<»n hk 
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It is nnnecessaxy that we should refer at ai^y length 
to the course adopted by Marquess Wellesley at this 
conjuncture. It was a course remarkable for the com- 
bined daring and wisdom by which all the public- acta 
of that great statesman were characterised. Without 
imtating Holkar into war, he not only restored the 
Peshwa to his capital, but brought him, as well as the 
Guikwar, into a state o( dependence on tho British. By 
a masterly political stroke, in fact, supported by the 
equally masterly military movement of his brother! 
General Wellesley, the great Marquess cast off from 
the Peshwa’s neck the iron yoke which Scindia, Holkar,. 
and the Bhonsla, had each, fis the power of each pre- 
dominated, fixed upon him ; deprived those three powers 
of the prestige attaching tr? ‘ntimate alliance with the 
possessor of pQona, and then presented himself ready to 
meet them, isolated as they were, on the field he had 
choseh. « . 

The first result of this policy we have already shown. 
Scindia and tho Bhonsla, shorn of a great portion of 
their territories and a great portion of their power, had 
been completely humiliated. But Holltar had been 
untouched. It is probable, that having tested his 
superiority bver Scindia at Poona, ho was not sony to 
see him weakened by the British, feeling that he would 
thus become oven an easier prey to his own arms. He 
himself believed more in sweeping charges of Mahratta 
cavalry than in the slower attacks of disciplined infantry. 
Bat he showed by his subsequent acts that he felt at 

this period master of the situation, and that he was 

♦ 

hoim b}r Ml artiDerjr sddier of great strength, he wrestled with his 
enem7 on foot, until one of attendants came to his aid, and, tiK»t 
sfaqrini; his anhigonist, re-Donoted him.'* 
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waiting ^nly an indication of the result of the war to 
declare himself. « 

He was, however, little prepared for the rapid move- 
ments of the two English generals. . Coel, Delhi, Agra, 
and Laswarrie^n the one side, and Assaye and Argaiim 
on the other, all fought within a period of little more 
than two months, took him somewhat by surprise, and 
for a moment he appeared undecided as to his action. 
Even after peace had been signed with Sciiidia and the 
Bhonsla at Biirjeo Arjengaum, he long hesitated as to 
whether he should plunder the former, weakened by his 
losses, or, cementing an alliance with him, turn his arms 
against the British. 

For a moment he seemed inclined to the former 
course, and it was from a retd apprehension of his aggres- 
sions th|,t J?c‘india made that application Lr tlio British 
oontiiigeut, to which^ reference has been made. But 
soon other counsels prevailed. Befoit; preceding against 
Scindiqt he felt that lie must either have a guarantee for 
his own territories from the British, or he must show 
himself their master. Ho tried for both ends about the 
same time. Whilst the envoy whom he sent to Scindia 
had instructions to induce that jirincc to enter into an 
alliance*for the destruction of the British, the agents he 
accrediti^d to thevse latter were commissioned to make 
demai^ds,* which, if accfuiesced in, would have left him 
free to rebuild the' Mahratta power on a basis more 
powerful than before. 

But in both these attempts he over-reached himself. 

* Those vrere,“-(l) leave to oolleet chout acconli^ to the custom of 
his ancestors, to obtain possession of Etawoh and other territories in the 
Doab, Bandelkuhd,^nd Hurriana, former]y4|>ossessod by his ancestors ; 
the guarantee of the country ho then possessed; and a treaty similar to 
that concluded with Semdia. — 'fhorn *9 IFar in India, 
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Scindia, smarting under the blows, the severity^of which 
lie attributed mainly to the treacliery of Holkar, in-* 
formed the British Government of the overtures thus 
made to him, although, to maintain Jeswunt Rao in his 
delusion, he seat a return embassy to his^amp, charged 
with professions of devotion. The letters* which, at 
the same time, Holkar despatched by the»liands of his 
agents to the British generals, breathed a spirit so 
haughty, and a confidence in his own pow’er so resolute, 
whilst, at the same time, his demands w^ere so pre- 
posterous, that little doubt was left ou the minds of either 
the Governor-General or the Commander-in-Chief that 
he w’as really bent ou war. 

We left General Lak** f noamped at Biana, opposite 
the pass leading into Ih ‘ ^'’*nni^lions of the Rejah of 
Jyeporc. Hfs had taken n;y this position b?caij|je, ever 
since the conclusion of tho wa^ witli Scindia, the move- 
ments of Holkar ha^l indicatovl an intention to make an 
incursion into those tomtories. Hence, before the 
receipt of the communications above referred to, he 
despatched a letter to Holkar warning him of the con- 
sequences of making war on any ally, of the British 
nation, and advising him to remain wdthin his own 
frontier. But Holkar cared little for such advice. In- 
deed, his first act after the receipt of this letter showed 
but too clearly that he had resdved to break altogether 
with the English. He at once sent for an English 

adventurer in his service, named Vickers, informed him 
• 

\ In his letter to General Wellesley,, ho intimated that a war with 
hhn would not b^without its perils^** that countries of many hutidfnd 
miles should be Memin and plundered. General Lake shall *iibt bars 
leisure to breathe for a moipeat ; and calamities sh^ll fall on thousands 
of lyiman beings by the attacks of my army which overwhelm like the 
waves of the sea.’*. 
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of his Btsolution to fight, and asked hiin as to his 
willingness to join in a campaign against his own coun- 
trymen. On receiving from Vickers a positive refusal, 
he called up two others, Tod and IJyan, and put tlie 
same question to them. They also having declined, 
the three were .simultaneously beheaded.* The heads 
were then fixed on lances in fiont of Jeswunt l^o’s 
camp, and a public crier proclaimed that such w^uld be ' 
the fate of every European who should fall into the 
hands of ITolkar. 

This barbarous inurdeV, — the discovery about the 
same time of a correspondence with the Kohillas and 
Sikhs, having for its object a combination against us, — 
and the threatening position Uvssnmed bj the forces of 
Holkar ag^nst Jyopore, — determined General Lake to 
break up from lliaiia, and advance into that territory. 
This resolution he e^irried out on the 9th Februaiy, 
after having sent back bis heavy guns to Agra. He 
marched thence leisurely to Hindown, and annoyed 
only by the marauding propensities of the Mewatties, 
who lost no opportunity of plundering the baggage-carts 
and murdering all stragglers who fell in their way,t 
arrived there on the 20th. Here ho received reinforce- 
ments, •consisting of the two flank companies of the 
22nd Kegimeiit, the flank companies of the 1st Euro- 
peans, and five companies of the Kith Native Infantry. 
Here, too, negotiations were re-opened with Jeswunt 

* The excuse privately alleged by Ilolkar was that ho had detected 
these men iu correspondence with the British general, apd under Tod’s 
head, he affixed a letter which, he protended, that officer had received 
from General Lake. Vickers was oi^ of his best ofAers, and bad con- 
tributed greatly to ^e deieat of Scindia at poona. 

t Ampngst these was on officer of* the 15th Native lufontry, Lieu- 
tenant Tyson, murdered not far from the outposts. 
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Rao. No progress, however, having been miade 
' ing to a peaceful result, the army moved on the 8th 
March from Hindown to Bnmgurh. It weus here that 
the British Cummauder-in-Chief received the haughty 
and defiant letters to which we have already alluded. 
The agents, who were the bearers of these messages, 
showed likewise, by their arrogant language, a spirit not 
less haughty and self-confident. They openly avowed 
the connection of their master Avith the Bohillas and the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore ; they stated that a war with Holkar 
could never be attended witli hny profit to his opponents^ 
since he was a marauder by profession, and disposed 
150,000 cavalty, at whose head he could inflict terrible 
injury on our territorif.-, whilst defeat in one place 
would not pjrevent his re-appearance in anojbcr. They 
also added that Seindia wasawith them, and that a 
powerful French army had already landed on the coast, 
and was marching io their aid. 

The Commander-in-Chief contented himself with the 
dismissal of these envoys from the camp, with advice to 
Holkar to be more moderate in his demands, and con- 
tinued his advance. Arriving on the 23rd at'Ballu- 
heera, he received a copy of the letter addressed by 
Jeswunt Rao to General Wellesley.* No furthdir doubt 
remained on' his mind as to the intentibns of that chief- 
tain, and learning a few days later that he bod actually 
plundered the territories of the Jyepore Rajah, he applied 
fbr and obtained the orders of the Government to ad: 
^inst him as an enemy. 

On the 16t]|^April, Marquess' Wellesley issued iustruo- 
tidns to the officers coinfnwdfing in the Bekkan to 


* Tide note to paae 74. 
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co-ofierat^ with the moveraent against Holkar, which 
the Commander-in-Chief had been iiistmcted to make 
from the side of Hindostan. General Lake, meanwliile, 
had marched from Ballaheera, and, on the 17th of 
April, reached^Dowsa, about fifty miles from Jyepore. 
From this place he resolved to detach three native 
regiments under the command of Colonel Blonson to 
protect that city, and to observe the movements of 
Jeswunt Eao. 

Colonel Monson was a very gallant soldier. He had 
particularly distinguished himself at the capture of 
Allygurh, where he led the storming party, and received 
a severe wound. This wound had not only caused him 
much suffering, but it had prevented him from taking 
part in the subsequent actions of the campaign. It 
was, therefore, to (*omponsate him for jlis enforced 
absence from the fields of Delhi and Lasvvarrie, and to 
give him a second . opportunity of distinction, that tlie 
t;ommander-in-Chief entrusted to him the command of 
the detachment destined, to bear the first brunt of the 
encounter with Jeswunt Kao. 

The force commanded by Colomd Slonson consisted 
of both battalions of the 12tU Native Infantry, the 2nd 
battaIio{i 2ud Native Infantry, a detachment of European 
artillery, and some native cavalry levies commanded by 
Lieutenant Lucan and the B’araitch Nawab, with a 
Mahratta contingent under Bapoojee Scindia, a relation 
of Dowlut Kao. Pushing on towards Jyepore, Colonel 
Memson encamped near the city on the 21st, and found 
Holkar*B army occupying a threatening position to the 
south of it. On the ^oruing of the ^-Ird, however, 
Holkar, without making any demonstration against the 
city or the British force, broke up f)rom his encaihpr 
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xiient and marched to the south. But as i| did* not 
appear to be his intention to evacuate the country north 
of the Chumbul, the Commander-in-Chief’^- directed 
Colonel Monson to continue his advance; he himself fol- 
lowing with the bulk of the army. As the British army 
approached, Holkar fetill continued to retreat, but it waS 
not apparently until Rampoora, a strong foi-t in the dis- 
trict of Tonk, had been gallantly stormed by Colonel Don, 
at the head of a force* detached from the main army, 
that he abandoned all hopes of maintaining himself on 
the northern bank of the Chumbiil. On tlie fall of that 
place he retreated precipitately to the south. 

' Satisfied witli the disappearance of the enemy to the 
southward, and anxious to recn.ut the European portifm 
of, his army, then suffering extremely from the heat, 
General Lalcp resolved to postr ^'•ne any sefious opera- 
tions until alter the rainy season. accordingly rein- 
^ forced Colonel ^loi^^on with twe liutive battalions under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Don, thus raising his numbers to 
about 4000 men, and instructed him to cover the Jve- 
pore country, whilst he should move with the main 
body upon Agra and Gawnpore. There was not the 
smallest idea that Colonel Monson’s force would be 
attacked. Hitherto Holkar had shown but ane dis- 
positam, — to flee, — and it was believed that the move- 
ment ordered by General Wellesley, and entrusted to 
Colonel Murray, to march from Guzerat upon Indore, 
would effectually prevent Holkar from attempting to 
^ recover ground in the north. 

To open communications with this force, Colonel 

♦ This forc« cousisted of five companift of the 8th Native Intotiy, ' 
the flank companies of the 2nd battalion 21st uteMve Infhntry. the 
3td regiment Native Cavalry, and some guns. 
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Monson, ^fter the departure of the Commander-in-Chieli 
i.ioved* on from Kotah, where it was previously en- 
camped, through the Mokundra Pass to Sonara. Having 
detached hence one regiment to take possession of the 
small but stroiTg fort of Hingluizghdr, he marched on, 
notwitlistanding bad roads and very rainy weather, to 
the village of Peeplali. Here he received information 
that Ilolkar had suddenly retraced his steps, and was 
encamped with a strong force of all arms on tl)e river 
Ohumbnl, some five-and-twenty miles distant, covering 
the town of Rainpoorii,t niid guarding the only ford 
aci-oss the river by whicli it could be approached. 

Colonel Jflonsou had witli him but three days’ pro- 
visions, and he had experienced tlie greatest dilficulty 
in obtaining supplies from the peoi>le of Jhe country. 
He miglit indeed expect, could ho reacli ]y;ampoora, to 
victual liis camp, but J)et\veen him and that place lay 
the river Chuinbul and the numerous army of Holkar. 

stay at rocplali with but three days supplies was 
impossible’s. To retreat to IlinglaizgliTir or to the 
^fokundra Pass before ah enemy who had always hitherto 
fled before him, was not to be thought of. Humours, 
too, reached him that the luOveiuent of Holkar indi- 
cated’ gi-eat infirmity of purpose, iiiasmuch as he had 
rc-crossed the river, and appeared half-inclined once 
more to retreat. Nothing seemed so likely, in the 
judgment of Colonel Jlonson, to compel him to such a 
movement, as a daring and resolute advance. Notwith- 
standing, then, the heavy rain that fell all that night, 

* This movement wp.8 made by Colonel Monson on lus own authority, 
> and was rather opposed to the geneml instructions he received from 
General Lake. Th# Commander-in-Chiof, in fjict, blamed him for having 
mado it. * 

t Not the fort Bamptoia previously referred to. 
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Ot^tael Monson resolved to act as a soldier Ih^ ini 
school of Lake, and to move forward. 

Onward, then, ho marched, on the 7th July, ib Gowee, 
within six or eight miles of the enemy. . But he had 
not been long on *tlus encamping granAd when intelli- 
gence reached him of a nature to shake his resolution. 
First he learned that Holkar had crossed the Ghumbul, 
then that he had re-crossed ; but finally, at nine o’clock 
in the evening, it was affirmed that he had passed the 
river with his whole army, and was himself sitting on 
the left bank, with two lakhs of rupees before Mm, from 
which he was distributing largesses to his army. This 
at least seemed to indicate action. Orders were there- 
fore issued to the troops to remain under arms all nig^t, 
ready for any contingency that might occur. 

But if Coi^eael Monson, in hi< advance from Peeplah 
to Gooree had bben mindful of th^ example of his great 
leader, now, when ‘'difficulties increas*?d upon him, he 
showed that he did not possess that deliberate coolness, 
that imperturbable presence of mind under all circum- 
stances, which constituted one of the secrets of the success* 
‘;of General Lake. Instead of taking counsel only from 
^^is own brave heart, and making that forward move- 
ment which, in all probability, would have induced 
Biolkar to retreat without an action, he took the advice 
tendered to him by Bapoojee Scindia, who was in secret 
correspondence with Jeswunt Bao, and resolved to 
retreat. He was confirmed in this »view by a rumour 
which reached him about the same time, and which 
was probably invented by the en^my, that Colonel 
Murray had found the difficulties to his advance too 
great to be surmounted, and had resolvnd to ‘falLlnek 
on the river Mhye. In vain did bis |^t officers entreat . 
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him to i^Taxifie. Bi vain did Lieutenant Lucan beg 
him, on his knees, to attack Holkar, offering himself to 
encounter that chief with his own few leyies. Colonel 
^onson had made up his mind. Telling Lieutenant 
Lucan that he, If he chose, might stay to encounter the 
whole Mahratta army, he gave orders for a retrograde 
movement. Holding his ground only during the night, 
he despatched at four o'clock in the morning his bag> 
gage and camp equipage in the direction of Sonara, 
following at 9 a.m. with the infantry and guns, leaving 
the caralry under Lucan to cover the retreat. His 
hope was to reach the Mokundra Pass before the enemy 
could overtake him. Once there, he calculated on 
being able to obtain supplies from his rear, and to 
defend the pass against all the force that Holkar could 
bring against it. 

We have been careful to detail the movements of 
Colonel Monson up to tho inomeutT when he decided 
upon this retrograde movement in front of a barbarian 
enemy, because it affords an illustration of the great 
difference between the action of a master and that of a 
pupil, who, though trained in that master’s school, lacks 
the qualities which, in him, makes boldness almost 
synonymous with safety. The world’s history abounds 
with such instances. The pupils and successors of that 
Frederick, who for seven years had made head against 
combined Europe, vrete crushed in a single campaign 
by only one of tl}p powers which, when united with 
othm, he had long baffled. The troops were the same, 
the principles of wjurfare lye adopted were well known, 
the' difference wns simply that he possessed the power'* 
of knowing howto apply those ptmcipl^, and they did 
not, Jt vrns, the difference of the oiganiaatioa of 
'•X.'' ■ -O' 
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DBUHi’s bmin. So it was with Monson and Xiajc^ Tiauifld 
in the school of the latter, having seen- what wondetful 
snocesses had attended him from merely advancing, 
Monson resolved to follow ont that principle himself. 
When, therefore, he hewd that the toemy were but 
twenty miles distant from him on tlie Chumbul, he 
advanced to within eight. Then, according to his cal- 
culations, the enemy ought to have retreated. But as 
they did not retreat, as they even showed a disposition 
to advance, Monson, possessing no creative power of his 
own, no innate evidence to force upon himself convic- 
tion, being but a copier withhut the talent to originate;, 
became helpless as a babe. He had pursued Lake’s 
system up to a certain point, then dropped it at the 
very moment when not to purlhc it to the end Was to 
court &ilure and destruction. Jf Lake had advanced 
so far he would have advanced farther. He would, in 
such a difficulty, — and, no doubt, it was a great difficulty, 
— have made up for the superior numbers of the enemy 
by the superior morale which the act of advancing would 
have given to his troops. His forward movemeht 
would have inspired confidence in his own men, have 
diminished it in the soldiers of Holkar, already distrust- 
ful of themselves, and half-demoralised by»r6peated 
retreats. [Hie difference between the two men was 
simply this, that the greater the danger, the more cool, 
the moi^ self-possessed, the more daring, was Gleneral 
Lake } Colonel Monson, on the cc^trary, though, pos* 
sussing equal courage, could not see riiat in war, as.su 
most other contingencies, when cirqumstances are mere 
than usually threatening, boldness is prudence. 

Into the full details of the unfortunate retreat it is 
nnnecessoy that we should enter. ' The outline we ^ve 
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will; be snfficient to show the infinitely greater dangers 
Ikely to be eneountered by the general who retreats 
from, than by him who advances to attack, a barbarian 
enemy^ The infantry hod not left their ground three 
hours, before tiie Mahratta cavalry, 20,000 in nuipber, 
flushed with the sense of superiority, and ' inspirited by 
the thoi^ht that they were the attacking party, dashed 
upon the Anglo-Indian horse. In the short but despe- 
r^ contest that followed Lieutenant Lucan * and ^e 
Baraitch Nawab were completely overpowered. After 
fighting with all the energy of despair, they were both 
wounded and taken prisouera Tl^ir combined squad- 
rons were cut up, the galloper guns were taken, whilst 
the traitor Bapoojee Scindia went over to the enemy. 
Meanwhile, the infantry and guns retreated, the first 
day, 29 miles, to Suonara, the seOund dayij^ nearly 20 
miles, to the entrance of the Mokundra Pass. Here 
Monson was attacked, after having refused a summons 
to surrender, by the whole force of the enemy, but after 
a contest which lasted from eleven o’clock in the morning 
to six o'clock in the evening, he succeeded in driving 
ftiem back in confusion. 

It had been Colonel Monson’s intention to hold the 
Mokundsa Pass, the entrance to which was strongly 
fortified, and to wait there provisions and reinlorcements. 
But fearing, on his arrival, that the enemy might cut 
him off from Kotah, he resolved to retreat at once to 
that.plaee,leavii^ .C|plonel Don, with one battalion, to de- 
fend -&e pass till the morning. 

Three days of heavy inarching brought the force, 
reunited by the juncticm of Col^el Don, who had suc- 

.. Be dial Mkhi afterward atEotab. 

0 , 2 ' 
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4:ieB^bUy perfonned the past allotted to hua^to KolCdi; 
but as the Bajah of that place showed himself hostile, 
refosing provisions, and even retaining some stores that 
had been left in his chai^, it mqved, at 9 P.it. of the 
12tb, to Guimeas Ghat on the Chnidbul. This place 
was reached, after a most fatigning march, on the IStb, 
and the river crossed with mudi difBcnlty on the l^h. 
in the midst of pouring rain. On the 15th the retreat 
was continued, the men marching through a very heavy 
country, the black soil of which was sticky with rain, 
from 10 A.M. to 7 F.M., taking refuge then, without order, 
discipline, or regard for ratflk, but crowding proinis* 
ouousl}’’ together, in the huts of a deserted village. On 
the. Idth, the ground becoming from incessant rmn 
even heavier, the guns were snlked and left ; our troopS;; 
notwithstanding, though marching eight* hours, only 
accomplished as many miles. On the 17th, the force 
reached the ChumbuUee NnlJab, near the entrance of 
the Lackerie Pass. Here, in consequence of the swollen 
state of the nullah, it was compelled to halt till the 
26th, in great distress from want of food, and harassed 
by attacks from the'enemy’s parties. On the evening of 
that day the troops commenced crossing, but during the 
operation a great portion of their baggage-cattle* were 
carried off by the enemy’s horse. However, on the 
morning of the 27th, the entire force had crossed over, 
and had begun its march towards the Xtackeiie PaM, 
Ookmel Bon bringing up the rear. In this 
marcbi the rear-guard suffered much from the attacks of 
the Henahs, and the entire remnaht of the baggage had 
to be aban(^ie4 On^oining the main body t^t even- 
ing Ooloncl; Bon found a letter from^Cohmel Hmuon, 
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anitciimciiiig that he had resolved to precede tiie force 
to Bampoora.* The command^ therefore, temporarily 
devolved upon Colonel Don. * 

On the' 30th, after two dreadful marches, with but 
little food avaJlaole, the force reached Bampoora. Here, 
^ter many orders and counter-orders. Colonel Monson, 
who re-assumed command, resolved to halt until he 
should receive the reinforcements which his urgent 
requisitions tp the Commander-in-Chief had led him to 
expect. 

These reinforcements, consisting of the 2nd battalion 
9th Native Infantry, and the 1st battalion 14th Native 
Infantry, with sis guns and a corps of icregular cavalry, 
arrived on the 14th, but brought with them no supplies. 
Between this date and the 21st August, the force halted 
at Bampoor^, threatened by Holkar on the eue side, and 
by Bapoojee Scindia on the other. There can be little 
doubt that Colonel Monson might havb made a successful 
stand at this place, as the fort of Bampoora was very 
strong, and the Tonk country favourable for the supply 
of his anny. He had, too, received letters from General 
Lake, informing him of his having ordered, on the fost 
news of his retreat, all the infantry in Agra to miurch to 
his assistance. But, to use his own expression, “his 
mind was so distracted,” he could not think coolly upon 
any pomt. Instead, therefore, of remaining halted at 
Bampoora, he resolved to retreat to Kooshalgurh, where 
' he expected he m%ht be jdined by a considerable de- 
taqhineat of Somdia's troops. . Before doing thi^ he 
infomed the commanding officers of his intention, adding 
tiitairit would be for them to make their way to Agra as 
they eonld< 

fbrt in the Tonk district. ^ 





. ^'To /reb<eai /^ JLi^halgyiEb (Moi^ 

^oin ' I^e river Bantus imd> in 
^ after luring left one battalion in 
pwx^ be was attacked in force by lE[dl^»a)^ wsie inbet'. 
.severely handled. Oolonel Monsob himsblf bebaVed 'iritb' 
6onepicaous bravery, but tbe 2nd battalion 
was almost annihilated, several of bis best ofScers irere 
itflled or wounded, one howitzer was lost, and tbe Sprits, 
"of native ofiScers and men received a temble shobk. He 
succeeded, however, in reaching Kobshalgurh on the 
night of the 25th, aftef marching 36 miles, during which 
he was exposed to the repeated attacks of the 
horse. At this place he was fcartunatetenough to 
a thodkand Btinjarrie bullock, Which had been seal 
Agra* with grain for the use ctflm^etachment, and'Wbi^ 
fortunately^'Holkar had just li^ed. ScinUia’s detail^- 
* meht, however, which he expectm wouH aid him,, shou^ 
a decidedly hostile dispositiom ^ Great a$ had been 
Colonel Monson’s troubled up to this period, they wtir ' 
became infinitely greater. ' During that night and -^O. 
following day, 'the enemy came up in large numbers ood 
surrounded the town, our troops retiring within it^ and 
manning the walls to keep off attack. As the placi^ 
however, was not at all capable' of defence, « C^nel 
Honwn ddermined to avail himself of the darkness .|o 
'ret^— whither he sc^ely knew. At 8 
.‘l^;aj|empt was madbi our troops fomring a 
off in ihat formatabrn ^e. 

and 20,000 cavalry: 

,B^t the 

tp. ' to ' nlnt’ owhig .day,- 
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The'jftttockB ijf the enemy ceasing about noon of the 
next day, our, troope hurried on, living on the hard grain 
which they had lio time to cook, and. came about eunset 
within sight ,of Hindown. Bui, to their disappointment 
they found it partly occupied by the enemy. Unwilling 
to risk a Contest for its pomession with a demoralised 
army, and an enemy following in his remr. Colonel' 
Monson .moved to the ruins of an old fort in the nei^' 
bonrhood, and gave his men a few hours of repose. They 
were but a few, however. At one o’clock in the morning, 
silently and stealthily, they marched qn again in the 
same formation, this time without attracting ' much 
attention from the enemy. > At daylight, however, the 
Mahratta hdl^ was seen swarming in their track, accom. 
panied by camels carrying small ^ns, which, together 
with rockets, they occasionally distfoai^ed. At seveur 
o’clock the force, on emeigiugfrora some intricate ravines 
in very strag^ing order, perceived that the enemy had 
formed up in front and on either side of them. Almost 
before they could realise their position the famed 
Mahratta cavahy was upon them. But in this temble 
extremity, the sepoys showed themselves worthy of their 
' Forgetting their long marches, the harasrii^ 
ditquii^dee of the previous two months, they formed 
^ 'irifeadSiy', reserved their fire , ttll the enpmy wcaie 
yiE^rds, and then potned. in a continuous fi^ 
in lesser number^ im 
did ‘ the daring horsemen .,pf- 
! eharge ohawre. In vain, 1^^ 
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as were the chivalry of France against the so^^d squaares 
of British infantry at Waterloo. 

Finding all their attempts to break the square by 
means of cavalry ineffectual, the enemy commenced the 
more sure method of pouring in a steady fire from their 
rnatchlockmen and camel pieces. In this our troops 
suffered terribly. Colonel Ulonson, thei*efore, moved on, 
still in square, the enemy hovering about him, and 
keeping up a desultory fire. ’Our troops experienced 
great difficulty in crossing a nullah in their way, and 
having halted in the ravines beyond it, they again 
suffered terribly from the matchlock fire which van 
poured on them from the hiaL banks of the nullah. 
Many bf their wounded fell chiring the day into the 
enemy’s hands. 

Under such circumstances, V, ualt was cerlSiin destruc- 
tion, Although night was fast coming on, it was, there- 
fore*., determined still to move lorwaid. Exposed to a 
fire from the enemy in the rear, and from the Jfenahs 
who lined the high gro unds on their left, they straggled 
into the Biana^Pass, one of the m«>st difficult, from its 
nari’owness and steep ravines, in the country. Here the 
semblance of discipline almost entirely ceased.* Detach- 
ments, even individuals, separated from one smother. 
It was impossible to keep any order.# Sauve qui petit 
was all that remained for the boldest to dream of. One 
officer, t who had been overcome by sleep, awoke only to 
find liimself alone. Nor was his a solitary exception. 
The force which four months before liad marched though 

* The one coips. however, that did keep sdiue kind of formatioa to 
the very last, was the Ist battalion 14th Native Infantiy; coinmaiij^ 
by Colonel Ashe. ^ 

t** Colonel Don. 
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this very pass, full of the highest hopes, had become a 
disorganised rabble, without discipline or power of 
cohesion. 

No further attempt was made to rally. The next 
day some stragglers found themselves at Futtehix)re 
Sikree ; but even here there was no rest for them, the 
very townspeople treating them as outcasts, and firing 
upon them. It only remained for them, as best they 
could, to push on to Agfa. With the poor remnant of 
strength yet remaining to them, this was attempted by 
all who possessed the power of motion, and that day and 
the following the ingress of wretched, footsore, half- 
starved fugitives, dispirited in mind as much as battered 
in body, conveyed to the gamson of Agra some idea of 
the Immiliation that is evel: in store for the general who 
retreats before a barbarian enemy.* Would the effect 
have been worse, would it have been half so bad, if 
Colonel Monson had attacked Holkefr at Uampoora, and 
been destroyed ? 

It is easy to imagine the impression which these 
straggling messengers of defeat produced on the mind 
of General Lake. For his brilliant achievements in the 
campaign against Scindia he had received the thanks of 
Parliament, and had been created, on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, Baron Lake of Delhi and Laswarric, and of 
Ashton Clinton, in the county of Buckingham. Although 
he did not receive intimation of these honours till after 
the siege of Bhurtpore, yet the consciousness of having 
deserved, the knowledge of the reputation he had ac- 

^ Our loss in officers duriiSg this retreat was fourteen killed; three 
taken prisoners (of whom one was murdered and one died); one 
drowned; nine wounded: totul, twenty-seven. Tbo loss of the men 
was never accurately ascertained. 
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qnired, constituted inducements, which, had^ bis own 
inclinatioiia been wanting, — a contingency of all others 
most unlikely, — would have impelled him to the same 
prompt action which formed the foundation of his fame. 

Colonel Monson’s misfortune iiad beAi in no respect 
owing to Lord Lake, That officer had, in the first place, 
advanced considerably* beyond the limit which the 
Commander-in-Chief had considered necessary or safe. 
Having, in the second place, moved on from Peeplah 
with the declared intention of attacking Holkar on the 
Chumbul, — an attack in which success would not have 
been at all improbable, — he had first hesitated, and then 
retreated, drawing the enemy after him. Thirdly, he 
had abandoned the pass of Mokundra, — the one place 
where he might have mad^r i -jucccssful stand befogs 
liis army haiXbecorae disorgair v d, ^And fourthly, after 
reaching Tonk Eampoora, he had first resolved to halt 
and defend it, but after five dajs' hesitation had aban- 
doned it in despair, telling his army to make the best 
of their way to Agra. For none of those vacillations, 
of these erratic movements, had the Commtoder-in-Chief 
been responsible. None wondered at them more than 
he, and in his despatch to Marquess Wellesley he had 
expressed his surprise that a man, “bravo as»a lion, 
should have no judgment or reflection.” 

But Colonel Monson was wanting in something besides 
judgment and reflection. He himself ^alleged that he 
decided to retreat, because he had no experience and 
no confidenclB in, the native soldiers.* Jn this respect 

* In noticing this avowal on the part of Qolonol Monson, and IIlq 
eonseqnonces reJItting from it, the Court of Directors issued an oird^ 
that no purely native force should over again be^ placed under the 
con^and of an officer of the Boyal Army. This order was ne^r 
deviated from until the period of the Afghanistan war, and then with 
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he again pontrasts unfavourably with Lord Lake, who, 
by showing confidence in those native soldiers, made 
them accomplish seeming impossibilities. But if Colonel 
Monsoii possessed not sufficient confidence in his men to 
lead them on to an attack, they at least showed by their 
courage, their fortitude, their constancy, their wonderful 
endurance, during the retreat in wdiich his incapacity 
involved ^ them, some of the best qualities of disciplined 
soldiers. These “ military proletarians,” fighting for an 
alien flag, and an alien people, for a nation .differing from 
them in manners and professing a proselytising faith, 
displayed from the first to the last liour of that terrible 
trial, a fidelity to their engagements that has been never 
surpassed, a devotion to duty which might serve as an 
example to many Western armies. Though exposed to 
munificent offers from the emissaries of* liolkar, they 
remained true to their colours, and the scattered remains 
of that retreating army, though seVered for a moment 
from the main force, liastened to rally under the walls 
of Agra, 

But great as was the misfortune, and though ’it was 
in no way attributable to him, Lord Lake did not the 
less displajy a resolution to repair it with alacrity. • He 
was not the man, indeed, to wliino over disasters, how- 
ever severe, after they had been accomplished. If his 
lieutenant had failed, it w^as for him to obliterate the 
effects of that lieutenant’s error. Upon this, principle he 
acted with the ’promptitude natural to him. He sent 
ipstnictions to all the troops he could spare from the 

xescdta whioh were not very favourable. V/o havet^ot Hpaco to refer 
here, as we could have wished, to the magqamniity shown by Marquess 
Wellesley towardS Colonel Monson. It is })araUeled by the gonmus 
condact of Napoleon to Hanaont after Salamanca. 
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several stations under his command to conc^trate at 
Agra, and he himself, hastily fitting oat the forue im> 
mediately about him, marched with it, on the 8rd , 
September, for that place. 

Meanwhile, Jeswunt Eao Holkar had not been idle. 
His pursuit of Colonel Monson’s force had not, indeed, 
been conducted with all the vigour and energy that 
might have been expected from a man of his undaimted 
and enterprising character, for, even in defeat, the 
prestige gained at Coel, at Delhi, and at Laswarrie, was, 
to a certain point, a safeguard. In the novel position 
in which he found himself. Jeswunt Rao, after onn at 
two vain attempts, had abstained from coming to Uk) 
close quarters even with a retreating and disorganised 
sepoy army, led by Europesan o‘ Hcers. He pursued them 
incessantly, a«i we have seen, from the banks of the 
Chumbul to the Biana Pass, and even to Futtehpore 
Sikri. • Hence ho advanced on the 16th September to 
Muttra, of which, as it had been evacuated by our troops 
on the 15th, he took possession, together with much grain 
and baggage that had been stored there. But {hough 
at the head of 60,000 horse and 15,000 infantry, he did 
not venture to move upon Agra, contenting himself with 
sending flying parties into the Doab, which wer« easily 
repulsed. 

Such was the state of affairs when Lord Lake, at the 
head of the 8th, 27th, and 29th regiments of dragoons, 
the flank companies 22nd regiment, ijthe 76th regiment, 
with some artillery, reached Agra on the 27th of the 
month. He moved at once to Secundra, joined the 
native troops Itlready arrived there, and, on the 1st 
October, marched in the direction of Mnttra. On the 
Std^'lie arrived close to this place. Holkar, however, . 
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had no yisli to risk an action. His plans were con- 
ceived in a far abler spirit. He wished to delay as 
much as possible the advance of Lord Lake, by means 
of bis numerous cavalry, whilst his infantiy, hurrying 
on \o Delhi, should endeavour to take that place and 
gain possession of the person of the emperor, by a cmjh 
de-main. He had already despatched his infantry for 
that purpose, whilst with his cavalry he to^k up a posi- 
tion at the village of Aurung, four miles from Muttra. 

Unsuspicious of this device on the part of Holkar, 
Lord Lake moved from Muttra early on the morning 
of the 7th to attack him at Aurung. Holkar, however, 
was true to his tactics. He at once evacuated his 
position without an action, and retreated more quickly 
than he could bo pursued. On the lOlh, a second 
attempt ended in a similar manner.* On the following 
evening, Lord Lake received intelligence of the move- 
ment of the enemy’s infantry upon Delhi. Early on 
the morning of the 12tli, therefore, he took the road to 
that place, the enemy giving way before liim. 

Meanwhile, in pursuance of his plan, Holkar’s in- 
fantry and some cavalry appeared before Delhi on the 
7th.' The defences of that city were in a very dilapi- 
dated condition. The walls were shattered, the ram- 

♦ Tl\e Mahratta tactics on those occasions are thus described by 
Major Thorn ; — “ Our cavalry, formed in two lines, moved in columns 
of half regiments at regular intervals. In this order, we swept dear 
the whole plain where the enemy wore encamped ut full gaUop ; but 
could not succeed in our endeavours to charge them, for they 
scampered oft in all directions, dispersing as usual. Wiicn wc halted, 
they did the same, rallied and stood gazing at us ; and when we turned 
our backs to return home,> they jiashed on, attacHkig our rear and 
flanks, firing long^ shots with their matchlocks, while those who were 
armed with spears and tutwars, flourished their weapons, making at 
the same time, a noise like jadmls by way of bravado.” 
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parts mostly fallen in^ and the bastions in stat^ of 
decay. The garrison consisted of two regular native 
regiments, the 2nd battalion 4th, 2nd battalion i4th 
Native Infantry, four companies of the 17th Native 
Infantry, and about 1100 matcliloclchien. The de- 
ficiency of the troops and the weak state of the defences 
were, however, more than compensated for by the fact 
that he who wielded the authority of the Governor* 
General within those walls, was no other than Colonel 
David Ochterlony. Under this distinguished officer, as 
military cotnmandant, was Lieutenant-Colonel William 
Burn, 

It is impossible, and indeed unnecessary, to enter in 
this place into the history the gallant defence of that 
important city. For se>eu days the forces of Hoikar, 
consisting oM 0,000 infantry^ 8000 cavalry, IfiO guns, 
commanded by Bapoojee Scindia, used all the means in 
their power to master the place. They hazarded several 
assaults, but in all they were repulsed. On the 14th 
they made a gra;id attempt to escalade it at various 
points, but not in one single quarter did they make any 
impression. The vigilance of Colonel Ochterlony, and 
the gallant conduct of Colonel Burn and his native 
troops, completely baffled the besiegers. They re- 
treated that night, leaving the scaling-ladders standing. 

On the 18th Lord Lake arrived. He had pushed on 
with all practicable speed from .MuHra, leaving on the 
route^ unattacked ^nd even unmasked, three or four 
strong places which defied his authority. In thus 
L 3 ting, he showed that disregard of rule, the coitect 
application cf which is the best test of a true general. 
He would neither be put off his main object pf relieviiig 
Delhi, nor weaken the force by which that relief was 
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to be e%Jted. The inteHigehce of his rapid approach 
materially influenced the enemy in their retreat on the 
14th. Anxious as he was to improve that occasion by 
an immediate pursuit of the baffled battalions of 
Jes^nt Rtto, Ife was yet forcefl to a few days’ inaction 
by that most urgent of all necessities, — tlie necessity of 
providing food for his troops. On the 25th he was 
able to despateh a small force, under Colonel Bum, tet 
relieve a Mr. Guthrie, who was besieged by the 8ikhs 
at Saharunpore, and on the 30th, having meanwhile 
received intelligence that Holkar had crossed the Jumna 
at Paniput, and had poured witli his whole forte into 
the.Doab, ho started himself in pursuit at the head of 
three regiments of di-agoons, three of native cavalry, a 
troop of horse artillery, and Colonel Don’s reserve 
brigade of infantry. The main body of infantry and 
two regiments of native cavaliy he left at Delhi, under 
the command of .Major-Geuerul Ffaser, with instruc- 
tions to observe the movements of the enen^ in tliat 
quarter, and, under certain conditions, to attack him. 

Meauwliile Holkar, whoso army had been reinforced 
by levies from Scindia’s territory, and by the troops of 
the Bajah of Bhurtpore, having crossed the Jumna, pro- 
ceeded in tho direction of Saharunpore, hoping to 
overtake and destroy the detachment which, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Bum, had been 
sent to that place.^ His advanced parties came up with 
our sepoys on the afternoon of the 28th at Bagonrah, 
and succeeded in carrying off some camels. Alarmed 
at :their .increasing numbers, Colonel Bum moved off 
the saipe afternoon, and marching all uSght, reached 
8hamlie;at sntirisd^ having been harassed all the way 
by the enemy. He intended thence to advance to 
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Saharunpore, but whilst his men were tal^ng some 
slight refreshment, Jeswunt Kao came up with his 
whole force, and took possession of the only road by 
which an advance was possible. Colonel Burnj there- 
fore, had no resource but to stay where'he was, to await 
the assistance . he had asked from Lord Lake. He 
moved his men, therefore, on the 30th into a small 
mud fort, and in ‘that, though with but a small stock of 
provisions, took his stand. 

Here, for three days, he was attacked by the whole 
force of Holkar. At the end of that time the consump- 
tion of his provisions, and the impossibility of procuring 
fresh supplies, caused matters to look serious, and he 
was seriously debating th ? tixj>ediency of attempting to 
cut his. wajr back to when the retreat of the 

Mahrattas announced the approach of the 'Oommander- 
in-Oliief. 

It was true. Oh the 3rd LoM Lake’s army arrived, 
having marched eleven and a half hours the previous 
day, and at once Jeswunt Kao was in retreat. . He 
retired through the Doab, pillaging the villages in his 
route. Lord Lake halted on the 4th, and resumed the 
pursuit on the 5th. He followed the enemy by forced 
marches to Meerut, where he loft Colonel Burja and a 
detachment, thence through Haupper, Mallargurh, and 
Sheerpore to Allygunje, which village he found burning 
on his arrival.* Here he learnt that Jeswunt Kao was 
at Furruckabad, thirty-six miles ahead. He resolved 
on pursuit that very night with the cavalry. At 
the troopers were mounting for the purpose, when he 
received intelligence of a great victory gained over the 
main body of the enemy’s infantry by General Fraser 


* Thom, 
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at Deeg, »ot far from the scene of his own triumph at 
Lasvvarrie. To the movemfents that brought about that 
action we must now revert. 

General Fraser had been left at Dellii, with a force 
consisting of the 7Pth’ regiment, the Company’s Euro- 
pean regiment, and six native battalions. Knowing 
that his infantry and heavy artillery had not accom- 
panied Holbar in his raid into the Doab, General 
Fraser, in pursuance of instructions received from Lord 
Lake, left Delhi in search of them on the 6th, and 
sighted them at a distance of six miles, from the lieights 
of Goverdon, oil the 12th November. They had chosen 
a very strong position. Their left flank was resting on 
the fort of Deeg, bristling wdth cannon ; their left and 
centre were ‘covered by a morass; and theij; right by a 
village whieli they had carefully fortifif»^l. General 
Fraser’s plan was soon made. He resolved to turn the 
morass, and peru'trating between it* and a large tank 
that lay bf'liincl it, either to destroy the enemy or drive 
them within the fort. Leaving two native battalions 
to protect the baggage, he moved with the remainder of 
his force along the face of the morass, and, passing the 
village on whicli the enemy’s right rested, formed uj) 
his troojJfe at right angles to their line. Having effected 
this movement witliout opposition, he directed the 76th 
to take the village. This they eOvsily did, then charging 
down the declivity ^they attacked, and with the aid of 
the European and native regiments by whom they were 
supported, carried the first range of guns. Here, how- 
ever, they were exppsed to a tremendous fire from the 
second range, a shot from which took' oft* the General’s 
leg, Th^ commftnd then devolved upon Colonel Monson. 
He instantl] fresh advance upon the guns, 

H 
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and, under his gallant direction, battery after battery 
was abandoned, and the enemy forced to take refuge 
under the guns of the fort* * But whilst engaged in 
this advance, the enemy’s horse, making a detour, came 
upon the rear of our army, re-took the first range, and 
turned the guns against our men. But Captain Norford, 
of the 7Ct]i, taking with him only twenty-eigl^t men 
of that regiment, drove off' this new enemy, though ho 
lost his life in acc^oinplishing the feat. There still 
remained a body of the enemy who had been posted at 
the lower end of the morass, watched by the native 
infantry under Captain Hammond. Upon thescj Oolorud 
Blonsou now moved, and ialdng them in flank with 
some six-pounder guns, dro>.. those who escaped that 
fire into the morass. Coloiif] y* msori then encamped 
on the fieldj^of liattlc, advancing his pickets just beyond 
/*annon-shut of the fort, to wrAch the enemy’s gar- 
risoii.t 

This was the intelligence brought to Lord liuke at 
nine o’clock on the c\'‘»\ing of the lM\i November, two 
days after the battle, just as lie was starting to surprise 
Ilolkar at rurruekabad. Inspirited by the news, which 
was at once communicated to them, the troopers moved 
on, eagerly desirous to oinulate tlio deeds of their com- 
rades. Marching all night, lighted up by the soft rays 

• Tho fort of Dees belonged to the Rajnh of Bhurtporo, who was 
nominally our ally; but from tbo time of Moiison’.s rctjmt or oven 
earlier, he bad boon in scorot communication with Holkar. 

t The loss of the Anglo-Indian army in this action amounted to 
5 officers killod, and 17 wounded ; 621 men were killed and wounded. 
The loss of the cnc my was computed at nearly £000. (leneral Kmacr died 
a few days after the action from his wound. Amongst the 87 pieces 
of ordnance captured by Colonel Monson, w(ire eleven |6-poundors, 
t>m» 12-pounders, and one howitzer taken from Colonel Monsoh in his 
retreat.— T/mm. 
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of moqn, the advanced guard of the force. reached at 
daybreak tho enemy’s encampment. Holkar was en- 
jbirely misuspiciohs of their vicinity. He had been 
enjoying a nautch the night before,* when in the midst 
of it ho too recerved intimation of the disaster at Heeg. 
Troubled in spirit, he quitted the entertainment without 
communicating with his chiefs. Nor was ha tlie more 
re-assured when the fire of artillery convinced liim that 
the adversary he most dreaded in the world was upon 
him. Forgetting in a moment the fame he had ac- 
quired, the boasts he htid indulged m] his visions of 
empire and dominion, taking counsel only from his own 
fears, ho mounted his steed, and follo^ved by those 
liorsemen who were ready, fled with all si)eed towards 
Mainpore, not drawing rein till he had plac^‘d eigliteoii 
miles of roacl and the river Kalini between Jiimsolf and 
tho battje-field. It was just as well that he did flee. 
On reacliing the iVlaljratta camp at daybreak, Lord liuko 
had found a gravo-lil^o quiescen(‘c, the very sentries 
asleep at their post. Instantly he brought up his horse 
artill(?ry, and awoke tho startled Malfrattas with the 
roar of his cannon. Then, as they rose up in their 
hurry and confusion, he dashed amongst them with 
his caviflry, sabring them in numbers. Those that 
had the opportunity tied, and for ten miles these 
were followed lip with all tlie energy that success 
iuspiros-t 

The vigour of pursuit which thus met its crown- 
ing fortune at Furnickabad, has never been surpassed 
in military history. The force which left Delhi on the 

* Thorn, 

t Our loss amounted to 2 men killed, 20 wounded ; that of the enemy 
was computed at 3000. Tho desertions from Holk^ after tho action 
were very numerous. — Tkom, 
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31st October had, in the interval between th^-i and the 
morning of the 17th November, raarclied 350 miles, 
rescuing in its course a beleaguered garrison %otu the^ 
clutches of the enemy. In the twenty-lbur liours imme- 
diately preceding the battle, it had marched upwards of 
seventy miles. It added not a little to the powers of 
endurance of both othcers and men to see that every 
fatigue, every hardsliip, were cheerfully shared by tlieir 
revered chief ; to behold him ever prompt to lead them 
on, ever foremost in the battle or the charge, anxious 
only to get at the enemy, to bring liim to close quarters. 
What could they not have done, in any part of Uie 
world, against any enemy in ihe world, those troops, 
under that leader ? 

Thesr 0 have followed tt\ career of Lord Lako 
thus far, wi^V Jiave noticed how vinc]t an essential part 
of his military .sys.tem it was to irUow up a victory. A 
victory, in fact, he* regarded as nothing without results- 
Although, therefore, lie hud driven Ilolkar with great 
loss from Furruckabed, he regarded him as not the less 
an enemy to bc^ [mrsued and annihilated. He pushed 
on, therefore, rapidly in pursuit, and finding that he 
had made for the fort of Decg, he moved in the direc- 
tion of that place, and joined the infantry under- Colonel 
Monson on the 28tli November, encamped between 
Muttra and Deeg. AVaiting some days for a siege-train 
from Agra, the army, after moving to within sight of 
Deeg, took up, on the 13th, a position jbefore that 
fortress, and opened fire on the following morning. On 
the 22nd, a practicable breach was effected in one of 
tl\e outworks, at one of the angles of the city, and a 
storming party was detached to assatflt in Hxe dark 
hours just preceding midnight. 
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This storming party consisted of three columns 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Macrae. 
Tliese reached the points of attack indicated a little 
before tAvelve o’clock, and at that liour ma^e the assault. 
The night was extremely dark, and the enemy were 
taken by surprise. Their resistance, nevertheless, was 
of a very obstinate nature, as their guns had been laid 
to sweep the ground iramodiatoly in front of their 
defences. They could not, however, resist .the deter- 
mined valour of our troops, and though their artillery- 
men stood to be bayonetted at their guns, and their 
intantry, under cover of the darkness, even attempted 
to re-take them, it was in vain. By two •o’clock in the 
morning our troops were in possession of the outwork.*]- 
This capture so dispirited the enemy that they aban- 
doned the citadel and town on the foilo^^ ing day, leav- 
ing all their gmis behind them, and retiring to Bhurt- 
pore. Our troGjis entered the citadel on Chr|straas 
morning, 1804. 

But satisfactory as was the capture of this strong 
fortress, Lord Lake felt strongly that his work would 
be incoinph^te so long as its late master, liunjeot Singh, 
Bajah of Bhurtpore, w^as enabled to bid defiance to ns 
from, ahd to afford protection to the troops of the 

* Tile right column composed of four companies 1st Einopeans, and 
five companies 1st battalion 12th Native Infantry, under Ciptuin Kelly ; 
the left of four companies 1st Europetms, and five 1st battalion 12th 
Native Infanii-y, under Major Radcliae'; and the ct ntre, of the flank 
companies 22nd, 76tli, and 1st Europeans, and 1st battalion Sth Native 
Infantry, under Colonel- Macrca. 

t In this attack wo lost. 43 men killed, and 184 wounded. Among the 
former were two oflicers, and among tlie latter thirteen. One of these. 
Lieutenant Forrest, received upwards of twenty w^ouuds, and was left for 
dead upon the flold ; however, ho ultimately recovered. One hundred 
guns were taken.— 
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Holkar within the walls of his capital. Accordingly, 
after repairing the defences of Deeg, he moved on the 
28th December to meet the 73th regiment, which was , 
bringing up stores for the army. 'J'liis done, he 
marched on the 1st, and on the 2iid toolc up his ground 
in front of Bhurtpore. 

The fortress of Bhurtpore was strong, not only in its 
bastions and artillery, but in tlie numerous garrison, 
formed of. the debris of the Mahratta infantry and of 
the hitherto unsubdued Jats, by which it was defended. 
It stood in a plain covered with jungle, and abounding 
with several pieces of water. The town itself was eight, 
miles in circumference, having th'ch mud walls, and a 
wide and deep ditch, capable uf being rendered unfordr 
able. In addition to the gariis^*u within its walls, a 
considerable body of infantry Lad introur hed themselves 
outside and close to them, whiUt the still numerous 
caval^iy of Jeswunt Eao and his associate Ameer Khan 
moved about the neighbourhood, ready to take advan- 
tage of any favourable conjuncture. 

Lord Lake, on the contrary, though at the head of 
an infantry and cavalry tried in many a battle, was but 
ill supplied with the artillery requisite for the attack of 
such a place. Ho had not, at the opening of the siege, 
more than three or four mortars of a useful calibre, and 
eight or ten battering-guns. When these, as was the 
case with some of them, became inefficient from ex- 
cessive firing, he had none others to supply their place, 
but was compelled to use guns captured from Holkar, 
hurriedly fumislied with bouches at Muttra, Knowing 
this deficiency, he had been strongly in favour of 
rqocating the course followed at All^gurh, but had 
allowed himself to be persuaded, against his better 
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judgments to try the effect of a siege. He accordingly, 
though labouring under the disadvantages we have 
noticed, opened his attack with his wonted ener^ on 
the 7th January, dislodged with great slaughter the 
infantry intrenched beneath the walls, effected a breach 
on the 9th, and ordered a storming party for the same 
evening. This party,* headed by Colonel Maitland, 
moved out of camp at 8 o’clock in the evening, its 
advance being covered by a tremendous fire from the 
trenches. But the ground was so broken and swampy 
that it Avas found impossible to keep much order, and 
the party arrived at the ditch in some disarray. 
Twenty-three men of the 22nd, who were the first to 
arrive there, waded through it breast high, and even 
mounted tlie breach ; but being unsupported they could 
effect nothing. The delay in bringing up suj>ports was 
fatal; Losing two officers, and the third having left to 
bring up reinforcemofits, the feAV m^ui of the 22nd fell 
back, and before tlio assault could be renewed, the 
enemy had concentrated a tremendous fire upon the 
approaches to it. Tlie progress of the right and left 
columns to support the centre was also checked by 
defences which had not been foreseen. At length the 
centre ^•olumn, having, after much difficulty found its 
way across the ditch, dashed at the breach led on by 
Colonel Maitland. But all the efforts of tliat gallant 
officer were vain. When near the summit of the 

• It consisted of three columns; tho left composed of 150 of the 
Jst Europeans, and a battalion of set)oys, uniler Lieuleuaut-Colonel 
Ryatf; tlie right, of two companies of llic 75tJi, ond a battalion of 
sepoys, under Major Hai^kes ; and the centre, of the flank companies 
of the 22nd, 75th, 76t}i, and 1st Europeans, and a battalion of sepoys 
under Colonel Maitland. — Thorn. 
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breach he was shot dead. Other officers follQ.we<i him, 
but to no purpose. The slaughtjer amongst .them was 
terrible. At last, baffled but liot humiliated, they were 
forced to retreat to the treneht s, exposed, as they 
retired, to a tremendous ‘fire from the ehemy.* 

Undaunted by this failure, which ho justly attributed 
to the accident of the second column losing its way, 
Lord Lake at once re-commeuced his fire on the place, 
and, on the 21st, had succeeded in effecting another 
breach a little to the right of the former dhe. This 
time it was determined to attempt the* assault in the 
daytime, and having accurately ascertained tlie length 
and breadth of the ditch opposite- the breach, little 
doubt was felt as to the n.. At 3 o’cdock in the 
afternoon tlie storming-part} h tving been supplied 
with portable bridges f for sunnounting ditch, 
advanced to the assault. On reacjiing^the ditch, w^hieh 
had been described the previous day as neither very 
broad nor deep in that particular part, it was found 
that the enemy had dammed it up beJow, and so that 
the water had accumulated to such a dtjgree as to make 
even the ladders useless. Some of the men, however, 
headed by Lieutenant iJEorris, swam across and clam- 
bered up the breach. But the enemy had taken the 
precaution to withdraw the guns behind the parapet 
pointing them at the breach, and these opened a 

* In this attempt we lost hve officers and eighty-five men killed ; 
twenty-four officers aud throe hundreki and seventy-one wounded. 

t Consisting of 150 men of the 7Cth ; 120 of the 75th ; 50 of the 
22nd, supported by the remainder of those regiments, and the 2nd 
battalions of tlie 9ih, 15tb, and 22nd Native Ipfantry, the whole com- 
manded by Colonel Hacrae. — Thorn, 

I These were three broad ladders covered with latli^, and easily raised 
and ^opresse^ by lovers at the bank of the ditch.— 
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tromendoiis fire on the daring leaders of the assault. 
Seeing them thus exposed to certain death if they 
leniained, and being unable to convey to them any 
*aid, Colonel Macrae wisely sounded the recall, and 
hastened back the trenches, not, however, without 
the very considerable loss of eighteen officers, and five 
huiidrtd and seventy-three men,* killed and wounded. 

The failure of this second attack only fendered the 
Commander-iu-Chief more resolute to persevere. In 
the spirit, whicli animated the Homan senate when 
they thanked TfU’oniius Varro after the loss of the 
battle of Cannae, he issued to his troops a general order, 
acknowledging the gallantry and steadiness they had 
displayed in the attack, and expressing a confident 
bope that in a very few clays the obstiudes which had 
till then reiidered all attcunpts fruitless wcfuld be sur- 
niouiitod. This ordcT produced the very Ifcst eflect, — 
an effect which was heightened by the repulse and 
subsequent pursuit eff ..Vmcor Khan after an attempt to 
intercept one of our convoys. That chieftain was liim- 
self intercepted, just as his attack on the convoy had 
failed, by Colonel is^eed and the 27th Dragoons, and in 
his bitter extremity only saved his life by stripping 
himself ,of his gautly apparel, and fleeing with his own 
troopers. A second attempt made in greater force 
three days later, upon another detachment coming from 
Agra, was frustrated by the Coinmarider-in-Chiof in 
person, iiuml)ers of the enemy’s infantry being cut up 
on the occasion. 

From this date there was a lull in the siege opera- 
tions, reinforcements being expected from Bombay, 
The interval, hpwever, was employed in the preparation 
of fascines, pontoons, and rafts. On the 10th February, 
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the reinforcements arrived.* Measures wei;e at once 
taken more in unison with the seiontilii', character of 
siege operations, and regular approaches were made, 
bringing our batterif's much notirer to Iho walls of 
the city. Tliese luiving been carried toMie brink of the 
ditch, and a mine having beoi laid for the juirpose of 
blowing up the counloi-scarp. it was detcM-inined #0 give 
the assault tit -1 o’clock on the afternoon of the 20 th 
February, d'liis time the stormijig 'jaityt was en- 
trusted to Jiicutenaul-t ^)lon(‘l Don, a very gallant 
officer, who had part:‘(*ulariy <listinguishod himself at 
the capture of Tiampoora.. in 1*00111^^1 of the re.ir 
guard during Aronson’s retreat, ? -lO during tlio piirsidt 
of Holkar in the Doab. Tov ni.rht before the assault 
was ord(‘red the enemy mane c vally Avhieh was for a 
time suceessful, and ivas only ivoiiisi^l wn’tk loss. TJie 
sally was repeated in the mor.o ig, hut the besieged 
were driven in, though not until they had cut up 
several of our men. The stoiiuing j^arty then, at 
3 P.M., started on its ^>vnuIous errand, procedc*d by fifty 
men carrying tasciues which were to be thrown into 
the ditch. 

Again, however, a fatality attended the attack. 
Whether they w-ere disheartened by previous jailures, 
or were dispirited by the sight of the bodies of their 
comrades killed in the sally of the morning, or feared 
that the apiiroach was mined, it is eertaiii that the men 

* Under Major-General Jones, consisting of the 86th regiment, eight 
companies fjoth rcginwmt, four battalions of sepoys, and 500 irregular 
horsc.“'T jf// orn. 

t Consisting of one column composed of 1^00 of the 8Gth regiment, 
and the first battalion, 8th Native Infantry, under Captain Grant; of 
a second of 800 of the Coth regiment, anil two battalions of Domhay 
sepeys, under Colonel Taylor, the centre column of details from the75lh 
and 76th regiments and 1st Europeans, and three battalions of sepoys. 
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oor.iposiiij^tho storming party stood hesitating at tho 
exit of tlie approach imwillirig to gf) on. In vain did 
i Jolonel lion entreat and exliort, they would not move. 
Tliat ollicor, then, turning from the hiUropeans in front, 
calL?d upon the men in rear to advance tlirougl] them. 
Instantly tliere came forward a few men eonstijuting 
the remnant of tluj detail of the 1^2iid Foot, and the 
12th Native Infantry, supported hy two guns. One 
sepoy at once ran at tln^ broach, ])nt it was impassable ; 
tin? regiment then atlcmptc^d a bastion on the right, 
nhich many of tiiem succeeded iji elimbing, and on tho 
to}> of wldtih tin? colours of tho 12th Native Infantry 
were j»Iauled. Just at this moment the encany sprung 
their mino^ without injury to our troops, and had the 
Kuropeaiis then taken advantage of tho eonfusioii, 
the i)lace \N^)uld assuredly have been ston^n.d. l>ut no 
exertion of the ollicers could rouse the )U(m to action, 
and tliough fourteen of the fornnn* tlaslu'd to the front 
to encouiage them, tlicy were not followed, and Colonel 
Doll had no resiairce l)at to di-aw off his men. Captain 
‘Grant’s column succeeded in capturing and carrying off 
eleven guns, but owing to the failure of the centre 
column their sueccss could not be follow(Ml uj).'^ 

Attributing this repulse to exceptional causes. Lord 
Lake resolved to renew the attaidc on tho following 
day, prefacing it by a very heavy lire. In selecting the 
storming party, he thought it right, however, to address 
himself to the Europeans whose backwardness on the 
preceding day had led to the disaster. IL; spoke to 
them, however, in terras savouring imu’o of regret than 

* Our loss in thj^s attack .amounted to tliroo offic(T.s and oiio liundred 
and sixty-two men killed ; and twenty-five ofliccra and 732 wounded. — 
Thorn, 
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of anger, at the same time offering as many ^ them as. 
should be willing, an opportunity of retrieving their 
laurels by volunteering. They at once came forward to 
a man, and Lieutenant Templeton, of the 7(Jth regi- 
ment, offered to lead the forlorn hope. 

At^ o’clock in the afternoon, therefore, the storming 
party,* under the leadership of Brigadier Monson, 
moved on to the assault. Again was the bastion 
selected as thp point of attack, again were the British 
colours planted on its summit, though the action was 
fatal to Lieutenant Templeton who bore them. But 
few, however, could climb that nigged surface, the 
approaches to which, moreover, were commanded by a 
tremendous cross fire. In vain is every o;g|^ning tried, 
were every means resorted to, t ' effect an entrance, for, 
after two hours’ fruitless but heroic effoi^ts. Brigadier 
Monson was compelled to give tUo order to retire.t 

These four assaults had thus cost our, army 103 
officers and 3100 men in killed and wounded, and at 
the conclusion of the last failure, Lord Lake was in a 
worse position than when he commenced the siege. 
Not, indeed, that had lost one iota of his indomitable 
resolution, but his siege-guns had become useless, his 
supply of ammunition had diminished, and whilst the 
confidence of the enemy had increased, that of his own 
men had been considerably shaken. He determined, 
therefore, to convert the siege into a blockade. 

Those biitics who judge by results have been very 

* It consieted of the 1st Europeans, two battalions Beng^al Katiye 
Infantry, the greater part of the 65th and 86th regiments, the grenadier 
battalion, and the companies of the 3rd fiengal Native Infimir j.— 

Thom, 

L We lost on this occasion six officers and 125 men kiUed; twenty* 
^Ct office and S62 wounded. 
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free in caaiing upon Lord Lake the entire blame of the 
enormous loss of life which occurrtd at the siege of 
Bhurtpore. We are willing to admit that the system 
of Lord Lake’s warfare was adapted for anything rather 
than the slow process of a siege. And it is, we tbinlr, 
under those circumstances, to be regretted that ho did 
not obey the prompting of his own inclinations, and 
attempt to follow the capture of Deeg by a eoup-de-medn 
on Bhurtpore. Such an attack, in the panic-stricken 
state of the enemy, would have, in all probability, been 
successful. It was the confidence gained by the be- 
siegers from our first abortive efforts that contributed 
to the success of their defence. Once, however, having 
decided upon a siege, the Commandcr-in-Chief fell 
naturally into the hands of his engineers. It was for 
them to conduct those operations which form the pre- 
liminary to the final attack of the infantry on % place. 
Now nothing is clearer than that up to the time of the 
last assault, the engineers were utterly ignorant o^ 
the defences of Bhurtpore, or of the peculiarities of the 
ground immediately under its walls. To their in- 
capacity in this respect Lord Lake frequently refers in 
his dispatches, and there can* be little doubt that, no 
engineet hyuself, and depending much on his com- 
munications with officers of that service for his dflei- 
sions, he felt, and felt deeply, that he had been led 
more than opce to hazard the lives of his soldiers on 
unpossible enterprises. 

-Ximpplicable then to his case is that criticism which 
W(mid transfer to Lord I^ake the entire blame of theim 
' Imlnfes. It may be a question, indeed, whether with 
,1% mp4equate^m^ns'at his disposal he was justified in 
. of such a jdace. But here a^^in 
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experience was in favour of prompt action, e Allygurh 
and Deeg had fallen without difficulty, and Bhurtpore 
had not, at the moment he sat down before it, any^, 
extuaordinary means of defence. But. for the accident 
occurring at the first assault, it would assuredly have 
fallen. But, even as it was, he did not fail in the main 
result he proposed to himself. It is true he (Jid not 
take Bhurtpore by assault, but he compelled its Bajah 
to humble himself before the British power, to recede 
from the alliance with Holkar, to indemnify the Com- 
pany for their expenses. Though he was repulsed, his 
policy was not the loss successful. Those terrible 
assaults, though they resulted immediately in tlie 
retreat of our storming parlioS; led with no less cer- 
tainty to the accomplishmenf if the object pf the 
campaign. JTad Lord Lake, on the other hand, hesi- 
tated to attack 13hurtpore, he w^oind Jmve been unable, 
having that strong position within thirty miles of our 
frontier, to ventui'e far in pursuit of 'tlie indefatigable 
Holkar. 

We cannot, then, altogether sympathize with these 
critics after the event. In the siege of Bhurtpore, 
fortune* was against Lord Lake, and he failed. But at 
the commencement of it nine chances out, of ten were 
in his favour, and his failure is more fairly attributable 
to the accident which caused the first repulse, than to 
any defect in his own arrangements. But though the 
fickle goddess for the moment abandoned him,' he 
possessed, as we shall see, the iron will to force her to 
become again, as she had been before, his submissm 
and willing votary. 

It will be recollected that after the ^cond failure at 
tlie assault, Ameer Khan, a famous partisan Bobilla, 
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had attenl^ted to cut off our convoys, but had been 
signally repulsed. He had then left Bhurtpore, and 
made an incursion into jRohilcund. Thither, however, 
he had been followed by a portion of our cavalry under 
General Smith, who reached Moradabad just in time to 
save it from the clutches of Ameer Khan. That chief- 
tain then attempted to return, but -on his way was 
attacked and defeated at Afzulgurli on the 2nd March. 
He, however, contrived to escape with a few followers 
. and rejoined Holkar at Bhm tpore on the 23rd, having 
in the interim received some accessions to his party. 
His arrival so increased the forces at the disposal of 
Jeswunt Itao, that Lord Lake considered the moment 
opportune for endeavours ‘g to bring the enemy to action 
in the open plain, or at all events to drive tlum from the 
vicinity of Bhurtpore. At two o’clock in *1110 morning 
of the 29tli Jllarch therefore, taking with him the whole 
of his cavalry, and sending Colonel Don with some 
infantry to attack Ijis right, Lord Lake moved upon the 
position occupied by the allies. But though he came in 
sight of it at daybreak, the enemy had had notice of 
his approach, for he found them in readiness to run 
away. They moved off at once, and though pursued 
for seveftil miles, they lost only two hundred men and 
some cattle. On tlie 1st April, the attempt was re- 
newed with more success, our troops coming upon the 
etiemy before they had time to mount their horses, 
sabring numbers of them, and pursuing the remainder 
for fifty miles. This successful affair completed the dis- 
comfiture of Jeawuut Rao. But before this occurred, 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore had opened out negotiations 
for peace. Weary of his allies, disliking the euormi^us 
expenses imposed upon him, and above all, having a 
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jiist dread of the pertinacity of the English general, he 
had taken advantage of the intimation he had receiyed 
of the elevation of Lord Lake to the peerage to offei 
him his congratulations, accompanyingfit by a profession 
of his desire for peace, and of his readiness to proceed 
in person to the English camp. This frank offer met 
^ith a corresponding return on the* part of Lord Lake. 
Formal negociations were opened on the 10th March, 
the conclusion of which was rather hastened by the 
defeat of Ilolkar, on the first April, and by the over- 
throw of the last remnant of his infantry by Captain 
Eoyal on the Ttli April, at Ahnjednuggur. On the lOtb 
of that month, the army having meanwhile taken up a 
position with a view to renew t]\e siege, the conditions 
of a' treaty*vvero agreed to. The Rajah boitnd himself to 
renounce hfs alliances with tfir Muhratta cliieftains, 
to restore the territory which we had made over to him 
from that yielded to us by Scindia, and to pay a sum 
of twenty lakhs of rupees towards the expenses of the 
war. We should scarcely have demanded more, had 
the place been taken by assault. 

Free now to follow up Holkar, who had thrown 
himself on. the protection of Scindia, Lord Lake broke 
up from Bhnrtpore on the 21st. The doubtful conduct 
of the latter chieftain made it more especially necessary 
that the movements of his army should have no tto? 
certain character. He, accordingly, marched to Dhbl^ 
pore on the Ohumbiil, threatening the territories of both 
Mahrdtta rulers. Alarmed at this, Scindia, detainji^g 
Mr. Jenkins, the English resident, precipitately retreated 
in conjunction with Jeswunt Rao in the direction ,;of 
Kptah. This conduct on the ^ part of ^india. led to 
negotiations being entered into with the Supreme 
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Gove^mej^, pending the issue of which Lord Lake, 
with the bulk of his force, returned to Agra for the 
rainy season, keeping it, however, in a state ready to 
move at a 'moment’s warning. 

^Whilst the negotiations we have referred to were still 
going on, and the army w^as in daily expectation of a 
declaration of a war against Scindia, the great ruler who 
had so long and so successfully directed the fortunes of 
his countrymen in India, and who, if Clive deserves to 
be styled the first, is as surely entitled to the desig- 
nation of the second founder of the Anglo-Indian empire, 
— the illustrious Marquis Wellesley, — ceAsed to govern. 
His successor, the Marquess Cornwallis, had arrived with 
peaceful instructions, and with a pre-conceived determi- 
nation to undo as far as possible tlie policy of his pre- 
decessor. HS resolved, therefore, not only, to overlook 
the conduct of Scindia as evinced in his detention of the 
resident, but to restore fo him the foftresS 'of Gwalior, 
and the province of Gohud, which had been taken from 
hiin in the last war. Witli reference to Holkar, the 
Governor ''General announced his intention to restore to 
him aU the possessions which he had held at the com- 
mencement of the war. 

It can easily bo believed that such resolutions would 
be regarded by Lord Lake as es;tremely detrimental 
to British interests, — even fraught with danger to the 
security of our possessions. To throw away the ad- 
vantages which we had gained with so much glory, and 
at cost of so many lives, — to replace in their former 
position men who had shown themselves the determined 
and formidable enemifes of the British, appeai’cd to him 
to^ indicate a fdrebleness little short of insanity. He 
ttccordii%ly, took upon himself to detain the letter 

I ' 
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containing tlie offers alluded to^ until he c^uld receive 
a reply to a remonstrance he at once addressed on the 
subject to the Governor General. 

But before Lord Cornwallis received that remon- 
strance, the stroke of death was upon him. On the 
5th October he died, and the Government devolved ad 
interim upon tlie senior member of Council, Sir George 
Barlow. 

It has been well observed* that the sole object by 
which this gentleman appeared to betunimated in his 
administration, " was to get quit of prqpent difficulties 
at any cost, e^en at the sacrifif*e of the national jx)wer 
and credit. This was cutting, not disentangling the 
Gordian knot, and evinced little pnidence or jiidgtnent 
in the ojjerators.” Sir George Barlow not only con- 
firmed the ^.rrangemeiits entered into by LOrd Cornwallis, 
even adding a pension to Scindta of four lakhs annually, 
but, agreeing on his part not to enter into separate 
treaties with any of the independent chiefs, styled by 
Scindia his tributaries,- in Meywar or Malwa, he w^t 
so far as deliberately to sacrifice to the vengeance of 
the Mahratta chieftains, the Eajas of Boondee and Jye- 
pore, whose stedfast alliance throughout the war, more 
especially at the time of Monson’s retreat, had been of 
incalculable service, to us. The earnest and repeated 
remonstrances of Lord Lake on this point, he treated 
with utter disregard. It is scarcely , to be wondered ;at 
th^ it should have become necessary before many yeaais 
to pour out blood and treasure again to reduce these 
puffed up chieftains to the position in which Lord 
Lake had brought, but ;was not allowed to keep^ them^ 
nor that the task should have devolved upon another 


• Fro/ewor H, ff. WiHstm. 
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Governor Qeneral, the most brilliant successor* of 
Marquess Wellesley, to place the most powerful of them 
in a position in which it should become his interest 
to support the predominance of the British power in 
India. 

Meanwhile, Lord Lake, disgusted at the too self- 
denying policy of the acting Governor General, was not 
the less determined to perform the part of Commander- 
in-chief so long as the -war continued. By a threaten- 
ing letter to Scindia he procured, in July, the release of 
the British resident, and as soon as the season permitted, 
having reamed that Holkar had eluded all the columns 
sent to intercept him, and was moving on the Panjab at 
the head of a numerous rabble and sixty guns, he set 
out in pursuit. Marching to Delhi, thence, via Paniput 
and Pattealak, he arrived on the 2iid Dpeember at 
Loodhiana, the first British general, and leading the 
first British army, that had ever behftld the waters of 
the Sutlej, They crossed this river on the 5th, and 
marching through the country without meeting any 
opposition from the people, — the supplies being carefully 
paid for, — ^reached, after passing through Jullunder, the 
banks of the Beas on the 9th. Here intelligence was 
received Abat Jeswunt Eao was at Umritsur, in very 
great straits, the chiefs of the Sikh nation, alarmed by 
the prompt pursuit of Lord Lake, having resolved to 
withhold from him all material aid. Thus abandoned, 
Jeswunt JRao, hopeless of aught but his life, threw himself 
on the mercy of the conquoror, admitting that his whole 
country lay upon his pddle’s bow. To his surprise this 
chieftain, who had waged war with us with an unrivalled 
animosity, whoJiad murdered in cold blood the Eng- 

We need scarcely say that we aUude to Lord Ellenborongli. 

I 2 
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lishmen in bis employ, because they refiped to |l^bt 
against their countrymen/ who had treated tho pri^Kmers 
he hod taken with unparalleled atrocity, found himself, 
according to the instructions of the Supreme Government 
“ reinstated in dominions to which he never had any 
right, and which, even if he had, he deserved to have 
forfeited.”* 

This treaty being concluded, Lord T^ake after review- 
ing his army for the benefit of the Sikh chieftains, began, 
on the 9th Jannary, to return to our o^vn provinces. 
Hfe had previously transmitted a prop(^l to make the 
Sutlej the boundary of British India, but such a plan 
was not at all consonant to ideas then prevailing ifi 
high placeB.-f*' He accordingly moved on leismely to' 
Delhi, whei’e he halted for two months to make the 
necessary apangements for the occupation*nf the country. 
Ho then 'proceeded to Cawnpore, thence at the end of 
the year to Calcutta, and there, in February, 1807, 
amid addresses from all classes, fifoni natives and, from 
Europeans, from soldiers and from civilians, he embarked 
for Europe, Never before had such a general ovation 
been given to any public man on his departure from the 
country, and never has that ovation been repeated. It 
wa^ as true and genuine from all classes, as' was the 
testimonial offered in 1844 to Lord Ellcnborough by 
the army alone. 

Had he deserved it? Was he, in sober truth, the 
great general bis soldiers believed him? Did he, in: 
reality, possess those great military qualities for which 
the enemies he defeated gave liiqi credit? We at lept, 

* Miff or Thom. 

t It was nev^boleas cuviod ost finir years later, nodw ibe admiide- 
fratifin of Tord 'MiQto. 
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do not douft; it. We believe that he liad completely 
mastered* before he had fired a shot in this country, the 
one principle which in India, at all events, makes victory 
to an English arn^ a matter of certainty. That prin- 
ciple is never to fear moving forward,- never to. care for 
strong positions or numerical superiority, but to dash 
onwards to the attack. This is the rule tliat has been 
adopted, and adopted successfully, by all our great 
Indian commanders. It was the rule ‘of Kobert Clive 
and of John Adams ; of Foixle and of Cooto ; of Gkxldard ; 
of Wellesley ; <ff Hastings ; of Napier and of Gough ; of 
Havelock ; of Bose ; and of Nicholson. It was because 
we had men possessing the spitit and sagacity to carry 
out this mle, who did not wait to count the numbers or 
to rpconnoitre joo closely the position of the enemy, that 
we won India. " Show me where the en^ray are,” said 
Jhe greatest of Russian generals, Suwivroftj " and I will 
attack tliem ; I want no reconnoitring.” Suwaroff drove 
the French out of Italy. It is not, it is true, every man 
who is capable of attacking. To attack with effect 
requires the possession of a cool head, a brain that 
becomes more energetic, more compressed, under the 
influence- of fire, a resolute and imperturbable* nature. 
Success in attack depends mainly on the capacity of 
being able to see as clearly amid the whistling of bullets 
as when sitting at a chess-board. It requires a man to 
poesess the faculties attributed by Napoleon to Massena, 
of whom ieb said that he was dull in convei'sation, but 
that when under fire his mental energy redoubled and 
his thoughts were then ^ear and forcible. It was because 
lord Lake possessed this faculty to an eminent degree, 
accompanying it ^y unlimited confidence in his men and 
the^j^Qwe? ^ winning, their affeclions, that he wks right 
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to attack under all circumstances, and tbit he sdw&yB 
was successful udien attacking in the field. 

But he possessed in addition another great quaKtj’’, 
scarcely if at all less important for a^eneral. It was a 
quality he possessed in common with Napoleon, and- 
may, therefore, be described in the same language. 
“ The battle of Napoleon,” Avrites Sir William Napier, 
“ was the swell and dash of a mighty wave, before which 
the barrier yielded, and the roaring flood poured 
onwards covering all things.” .That, too, was the battle 
of Lord Lake. He was never content with merely 
beating an enemy in the field ; with .the possession of 
the field of battle; he was not satisfied till he liad 
utterly annihilated and dc-'t oyed liim. Thus, in the 
war with* Scindia, he was not content even with the 
capture ef tivo fortresses ard one imperial city ; ho 
hastened from them ui pursuit of the broken remnants 
of the enemy, and was only satisfied when he had 
annihilated their last disciplined battalion at Laswarrie. 
Again, in the contest with Holkar, he pursued that 
chieftain from Muttra to Delhi; from Delhi to Fur- 
ruckabad ; then, surprising him and beating him there, 
drove him to take refuge under the walls of Bhurtpore; 
assaulting that city, and though repulsed four times, yet 
gaining it over from Holkar at the last, he followed him 
through regions untrodden by a British army ; crossed 
the Sutlej in Such array, as to prevent the fiigitive 
chieftain from flnding new alliances amon^ a warlike 
people ; and finally forced him to surrender himself and 
the “kmgdom on bis saddle’s bow,” at Umritsur. Who 
will deny that in this instance “ tfie roaring flood poured 
imwaids, covering all things ” ? 

There is yet a third point of Yieir hi jflie 
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arrangements of Lqrd Lake as a general were admirable, 
worthy even of imitation iti the present day. We 
allude to the facility which be so happily exercised of 
moving his troogs and their baggage. “The march 
of our army,” writes Major Thorn, “had the appearance of 
a moving town or citadel in the fonn of an oblong 
square, whose sides were defended by ramparts of 
glittering swords and bayonets. On the one side moved 
the lino of infantry, on the opposite that of the chvalry, 
parallel to, and preserv'ing its encamping distance as 
near as possible from the iuftintry, and keeping the head 
of the column in a line with the former. The front' 
face was protected by the advance guard, composed of 
all the pickets coming on duty, and the rear by all the 
pickets returning from duty, and then fonhing the rear 
guard. The* parks and columns of artiUqry moved 
inside the square, always Iceeping tiie high load, and 
next to the infantry, wliich moved a short distance 
from it. The remainder of the space within the square 
was occupied by the baggage, cattle, and followers of 
the camp. Notwithstanding the immense magnitude 
of this moving mass, and the multifarious elements of 
which it consisted, nothing could exceed the regu- 
larity observed by the troops in maintaining their 
respective distances, and adhering closely to the order 
of formation on the march.” This was the case in an 
ordinary march .against an enemy, but we find from the 
same authority how advantage was always taken of local 
cirofcnstances to iti Thus, in advancing from 
Muttn^; in face of the entire cavalry of Holkar, —the 
cavalry led, followed by the infantry ; between them 
and the river Jttmna, tlm course of which was followed, 
we¥a,,phtced ihe baggt^ and camp followers, — a. mode 
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of advance which efiectnally prevented d4|predatiot|u^ 
and gave free scope to the action of the army. To 
enable him to make those unsurpassed marches, the 
rapidity of which contributed as mi)ph as any other 
cause to the defeat of the enemy, it was the practice of 
Lord Lake to serve out gratuitously to each fighting 
man and public follower six pounds of flour. This 
quantity lasted six days, and being carried by the men, 
reduced the carriage. TIjc diminution in that respect 
jnore than defrayed its cost. 

In other respects Lord Luke fulfilled all the require- 
ments of a great general. A strict disciplinarian, he 
carefiflly consulted the comibrts of the soldier. Their 
toils, their privations, their fatigues, their exposure, ha 
sliared with fhem. It needed only that an officer or 
s«)ldior shoykl show himself ztrjouo and active to ensure 
notice frofn the Oommander-jp-Cbief. Ho knew no dis- 
tinction of sendee. That man was rewarded who best 
knew, and who best did his €uty. No man ever pos- 
sessed a greater power of attaching others to himself. 
In private life, he was equally to be esteemed. Generous, 
unselfish, and open-hearted, he was a favourite every- 
whei'e. If his temper was quick, he never hoarded up 
an enmity. His anger often cooled down belbre the 
cause of it had been removed. No man had a larger w 
more attached circle of friends. 

! He left India, as we have stated, in .Fel»!iiary, T807, 
Bi^ reached England in the following September. Be 
receivei} the most flattering welcome from his eouiiby- 
raen, and, on the Slst October following, was created 
his soverei^ a viscount, and was appointed governor 
H^niouth. He did not, however, live long to enjt^ 
t^Se d%nities luid honours. In the nkinth 
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following, lie was attacked by an illness, which on the 
21fit terminated fatally. He died, as he had lived, 
in the performance of his duty. ^ 

With no more appropriate sentence could we conclude 
our necessarily imperfect outline of the life of this 
famous warrior. It forms alike an epitome of his career, 
and a justification to us for hating undertaken it. It is 
possible tliat to some this long record of battles fought 
and won; of sieges undertaken; of ‘pursuits followed 
up ; of advances and pursuits ; coloured only by details 
of slaughter, and an account of the sufferings of the 
wounded, may appear tedious and purposeless. But we 
do not hesitate to avow that to our minds there are few 
stories more instructive, none more interesting, than 
that of the career of a noble and successful soldier, 
fighting the*battlos of his country. There is something 
inspiriting even in the ide.a of men giving themselves 
up to a career of this nafhro, — a car<?er in wdiich every- 
thing is to be risked, and little that is material to be 
gained, — a career promising great toil, exposure of the 
most trying kind, and an ever recurring chance of loss 
of life or limb. There must at least be much that 
is unselfish in the yearning that prompts a young man 
to undergo all this labour for so little profit. For, the 
real soldier, be it always remembered, fights not that he 
himself may gain, but that his country may benefit by 
his exe^Qns, To that country he gives the best years' 
of his lifia, his best enei^es of body and mind, often too 
thope prospects of a peaceful lifo^ which will not always 
bo banished even from his imagination. He gives all 
those, earless of thei^ consequences, not only careless of, 
hut rejoicirtg u, the fatigues, difficulties, and dangers bp 
, Emy:,«DOohntdr; doubly happy if fortune will but glvp 
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Mm the chance that may connect h» -nam* with Ihh < 
scene dt the triumph of his country's arms. ■ Bitt 
to the general reader the contemplation of the career 
of a great soldier, such as Lord Lakg rras, presents a 
lesson of a character more practical and instructiva 
Does not the story of his constant advances, his eager- 
ness to close with the enemy, his grappling with him 
till he had overcome him, — does not that indicate a State ' 
of things which comes mthin the life-experience of 
most men ? Do we not realise the fact that the military 
rareer of a soldier is but the type of the every-day life 
of an ordinary man? If the soldier is cowardly, in- 
di^erent, and careless, he will -tssuredly be beaten by hfe 
enemy, just in the same way as tL; man who is cowardly, 
indifferent, ^and careless in every-day life, fe overcome 
by the temptations which are to binj a forlnidable foe. 
When, on the other hand, w;e read of Lord Lake ever 
advancing, caring 'for no ob^c'le, riding at the long 
grass which he knew covered the gunifbehind them, do 
we not at once recognise the type of the man of every-day 
life, who, conscious of his own dignity, confident of the 
rectitude of his motives, advances in tlie path marked 
out to him, thrusting down every temptation, careless of 
the sneers of the world, scorning to compromise with 
evil, resisting the seductions which are disguised under 
some plausible title? Well would it be for men in 
general, if they would not disdain to take' a lesson from 
this simple-minded warrior, if they would treat the sins 
that bi^t them as I^ord Lake treated his enemios, 
tiddng no breath until they were utterly ai^ for Bfet 
snbdued. In Uiat view of the question, the study of hib 
life may not be quite valueless to all. 

We eamofb <x>ndade without expreesing tl^d 
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we enteilain of Major. Thorn’s contribution to the 
inilitarj history of that period. It must ever he the 
text bool of the campap against Scindia and Hollar, 
more especiallyiof that portion of them conducted by 
Lord Lake in person, thronghoift which the Major bore 
a part. We have followed his account in all important 
particulars, e](cepting, indeed, when he speaks of the 
numbers of the Mahrattas. On that question Major L, 
F. Smith, who was himself in the service of Dowlut Eao 
Scindia, is a far more safe and trustworthy authority, 
Tlie exaggeration, however unintentional, of tlienumber 
of troops brought into the field by a defeated enemy, is 
no compliment to the conquering army, for it induces 
doubts as to the real merit of tlie victories achieved. 
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LECTUEB ON THE CAREER OP 

COUNT LALLY. 

[Delivered ik the Dalhohsie Inbtitotb, Calcutta, 
16th January, 1865.] 

The career of Count Lally nmsi always have siiecial 
diarms for the student of individual character. It 
is a career bristling with incideuts, and not^only with 
incidents of ji' private or ordinal y aat live, but with in- 
cidents affecting some of th«.„nipst important events 
in European and Anglo-Indian blsfory. It is a career 
full of instruction, for it shows how varying circum- 
stances, and varying scenes, may affect the conduct 
df a man of great resources and real ability. It shows 
us a human character in innumerable phases, now 
buoyant under prosperity, now straggling with the 
miimosity of' secret and avowed enemies; a character 
8ingle-^|cunded yet passionate, resolute and self-reliant, 
and whilst perhaps limited in thd scope of its intel- 
lastoal vifflon, yet regarding difScultics as ol^tacles 
to be overcome, as obstacles which every man was’ 
boqndf as pert of his heritage from his Maker, to 
gzapide wi& and trample upon. Such a charac^ has 
ever appeared to me well worthy of ^udy. 

1 have styled this lecture “The Car<^ of-CJousst 
Wt it ia%ht, I think, somewhat tosm pla^kfS^ 
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be entiH^ the * Careers’ of that eminent man. For, 
undoubtedly, — and herein lies the great interest of his 
life, — Lally had two careers, — two careers so distinct 
from one anotl^r that it would seem, to the casual 
reader, quite impossible that the same man had been 
the chief actor in both ; two careers, — ^the one eminently 
successful, the second a crushing failure, — ^the one 
in Europe, the other in Asia ; — both alike interesting, 
both alike instructive, and containing, when fairly 
looke(^ at, a moral which we, to whom, in different 
spheres and under different circumstances, careers in 
Europe and Asia have also been assigned, cannot fail 
to understand and to ajjply. 

Lally was the sou of a very distinguished Irish 
Officer. His father, Sir Gerard O’Lally, descended 
from a radb of Chieftains, — whoso lineage might be 
traced back to the period when Ireknd stood alone, 
unconnected with thff*^ister isle,— had inherited the 
religion, and hdd remained loval to the cause, of the 
House of Stuart. When the events of 1 690 and 91 had 
shattered the fortunes of that house in Imiand, Sir 
Gerard and twelve thousand of his countrymen still 
faithful to it, took advantage of the clause in the 
capituktion’ of Limerick which permitted the garrison 
to march out with all the honours of war, and to take 
service under the French King. Arriving in France, 
Gerard was made colonel of one of the regi* 
meats of the new Irish Brigade — a Brigade that soon 
gained for itself the reputation of being the flower 
of the French army, — ever most forward in flght, 
ever entrosted with duties tliat were considered of 
all o^ers most arduous. Some few years later, Sir 
married, French lady of noble family, andF.,to 
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tbeio, in the month of January, 1702, a sonima bom. 
This son was Thomas Arthur, Count de LaUy, 
de Tallendal, the hero of this lecture. 

LaHj was literally a soldier from t^the hour of his 
birth. According to the custom tiien prevalent in the 
French army, he was entered, as soon as he was bom, 
as a private in liis father’s regiment Nor did his 
service continue long merely nominal. At a very early 
age he began the practice of spending his holidays with 
his father in the French camp. He was barely nine 
years old when he was present at the siege and capture 
of tJerona (25th January, 1711). Three years later, 
he mounted his first' guard in the lurches, before 
^Barcelona. In such ‘a school, tmd amid such Koene% 
under the tUrect tutorage ol his father, Lally continued 
till he att«{iBed the age of filteeai years. *Hia oppor- 
tunities were great. His fatj^VB experience gave him 
knowledge of his profession, win At his mother’s relation- 
ship to some of the most illustrious families of France 
caused his introductim to the higher circles of society, 
and imparted to his manners that tone and polish so 
characteristic of tlic old French aristocracy. The 
manners thus acquired were set' off by a handsome 
person. 

Amongst other lessons .impressed upon the mind of 
Lally at this early and most imj^ressive period eff bis 
life, was a bitter and unrelenting hatred of the En gliah, . 

or rather of the family which then sat on tho throne 
tff England. Sir Gerard O’Lally could never forget 
that lie was an exile, and, not content with bating witii 
all ^ bitterness of an exile’s hatred, he imparted idl 
his feeiinga^ vtith all their bitterness tif his son. He 
tramed that «m, as Hamilcar trained Hamiibftl, ti» e 
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fierce detcktation of his great enemy. He taught him 
to emisider the humiliation of the House of Hanover, as 
the one great end and object of his life. The young 
Lally never forgot that teaching. By it every im- 
portant event in his career was influenced, and he 
counted no toil too great, no sacrifice too heavy, if, by 
making it, he could inflict injury on those whom he 
regarded alike as the enemies of his God, and rebels 
against his King. 

In Consequence partly of his great attention to his 
duties, and partly, jierhaps, to the influence he had 
acquired through his mother at the French Court, 
Lally obtained ut the age of nineteen, the command 
of a com}>nny in his fathers regiment. Two years, 
later, his principal patron, the Kegent Odeans, died 
(1723). Lflly, however, was not the man to need the 
serviebs of a jMitron ; he i^tquired only the opportunity 
to devolopo liis ahilith^, and like all sterling men so 
situated, he felt that, sooner or laior, that opportunity 
would come ; that ineanwliile, it was only Aecessary for 
him to be patient, and to prepare himajlf for all 
eventualities. This, at least, is a maxim that must 
always commend itself to any man who is at once able 
and ambitious, and to whom the immediate future may 
appear overslmdowed. The opportunity, we may depend 
upon it, will comp, and it is for the man, who is gt 
once strong-willed and daring, capable and resolute, to 
Seize it; 

Certainly, lially, when his opportunity came, showed 
no lack of these qualities. When, twelve years after 
his promotion to captain, war broke out, he was still 
only ^de-major 'in his regiment, a rank almost equiva-* 
l{Snt to that of adjutant But then bis o^rtunily 
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caa|«. Sis i<^imont formed part of the airmy 

sent to besiege Kehl,'on the Shine. Sehl was'xedttee^ 
and Shilipsburg, the strongest fortress on the IthineK. 
was invested and taken, in the face of^^n Imperiad artey" 
under the famous Prince Eugene, liellio, the Frouch 
historian of ancient history, describes this captnie as an 
achievement worthy of the Koman legions in their 
palmiest day. To us, it has this interest, that it gave 
Lally his first opportunity of showing the stuif that was 
in him. He not only greatly distin^ished himself, but 
he was fortunate enough to save the life of his father 
by a deed of unsurpassed gallantry. For his conduct 
in this campaign Lally was promotc(||Fto the rank of 
major. 

The taking of Philipsburg was last event of the 
war, and further opjwrtunities for promduon seemed 
to have ceased with the poaw (1735). Uut.LaHy was 
a man who could not be idl^'^Ghut oat from i^itary 
employment, he devoted himself to the accomplishment, 
by other means, of tlie gn^at dream of his life. To this 
end he made a journey to England, and sounded the 
sentiments of the Jacobites in the southern portion 
of the kingdom. But this convinced him that an 'in- 
surrection in England could only be successful, if sup- 
ported by the intervention of a foreign power. Hopeless 
of France, he turned his thoughts to JLlussia, and as that, 
country was then engaged in war with Turkey, be 
af^lied to be permitted to serve, with the Bus^tn army, .. 
f^n Commanded by his uncle, General Latcy, in that 
war* . His real object was to interest the Czarina, Ann e ^ 
of C^land, in his projects against Eggland, H?* 
lleave w^ granted, hat before he cofild set oht^ 
.letter, €&rdinal Flmii^, Imnwjng^hit 
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pathieS) conlbrred upon his mission an official character, 
and directed him* to use all bis effi>rts to bring about 
% coalition of France and the Northern powers against 
Finland. Lally went direct to St. Petersburg, and by 
his skill and address, found great favour at the Court of 
the Czarina. But he had scarcely left France, when Car- 
dinal Fleury, already frightened at the possible results 
of his mission, resolved that it should have no im- 
portant consequences. He therefore left Lally himself 
without instructions, and his despatches witliout definite 
reply. Lally, therefore, unable to come to any under- 
standing with the Northern Courts, and feeling himself 
compromised, resplvcd to quit St. Petensburg. Here- 
turned, irritated to Paris, and vented his reproaches on 
the Cardinal. ‘‘I entered Russia,” he said to him, 
**Iik 0 a lion,- and thanks to you, I consider myself 
fortunate to have quitttnl it^ike a fox.” The Car«Jinal 
was mdeh disconcerted, ‘ii?6t could give no satisfactory 
reply. He promised, however, to examine two memt)- 
randa transmitted to hhu by Lally on the subjec^t 
of a concert of the northern powers and France against 
^ England, but death struck him down before any notice 
of the question had been taken (29 January, 1743). 

But, though thus uiisueeossful as a negotiator, the 
attempt Wd greatly increased Lally’s reputation. He 
h^ gained the ^miration of the Czarina by his 
address, and of the French Ministry by his loyalty. 
He was thus re^rded as something more than a more 
seddier, and, from the time of his return from the 
Bussian mission, was looked upon as one of the most 
rising: tha French Court Indeed, oppor- 

iting to enable him to rise' 
succeas^^ 


alone ik^ed 


K 
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That opportunity soon came. The d^th of tibe 
Emperor Charles VI. (1740) threw Europe in a 
and the year 1741, Lally being then thirty-nine years 
of age, saw France and Austria agapn in hostile array 
against one another. 

Of the campaigns that followed it is impossible that 
I should speak here in detail, or even give a cursory 
outline. The occasion does tiot demand it, nor does 
time admit of it. On the breaking out of the war, 
Lally’s regiment was sent into Flanders under the 
Marshal de Noailles. In this campaign Lally gave 
so many instances of ability, that the French marshal 
applied for his services as adjutant-general on his staff. 
In this capacity he accompanic 1 the French army into 
Germanyr in tlie famous march Vi which, the French 
general succeeded in cutting off ;iie allioH army, under 
the personal command of K^iug George II., from Frank- 
fort on the jifame. Tiie l5STtle of Oettingen which 
followed, teminated disastrously to the French arms, 
although, had ordinary rmtclence been displayed by the 
Due de Grammont, who bad been left in command at 
the village of Dettingen, the capture of the King of 
England, and the defeat or capture of his entire army, 
would have been assured. Lally took an actfv^e part in 
this engagement, and in the subsequent movements 
consequent upon it. In the following year (1744) be 
was present at the capture of Alenin (5 June), of Ypres 
(26 June), and of Fumes (11 July). In this campaign, 
the French army, 120,000 strong, was command^ % 
Louis XV. in person, having under him the Marshals 
de Baxo and de NoaUles. It was under th^ two 
generals, the mo^ distinguished of ttiat peociodi that 
enjoyed the Opportunity of disploying hk ahilykib 
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Skykd 80 higllly were those abilities estimated, and so 
favourable was the impression ho made, that after the 
baking of Fumes, he was commissioned to raise a new 
regiment of Irisl^ to be called by his name, and of 
which he was to have the command. 

Laily set about this task with his wonted energy. In 
four months after the regiment had been raised, he had 
brought it, by his own efforts, into a higli state of dis- 
cipline. So high indeed was the opinion formed of it, 
tliat the most iinix)rtaiit position in the trenches before 
Touniay, then besieged by the French army (1745) 
under Slarshal Saxe, was assigned to it. From this 
position it was removed to one of even greater import- 
ance in the field, on the receipt of intelligence that an 
English army, commanded by the son of tl^ of 

England, wa# marching to the relief of Touiyiay.. 

1"heu ensued the famoiNjpaltle of Fcnli uoy, a battle 
glorious alike to the va>|nished tiiul the \icti)rs; — glo- 
rious to that ever menumihle coluniu of stout English- 
men which, uncovered by its allies, pierced the very 
centre of the Froneh army, threatening even its lung 
with capture ; — glorious to ^farshal Haxc, who, though 
ctirrieil on a litter, declared, when the btittle to all but 
him appeared lost, that m»twithstanding all unfavourable 
appearances, the day was liis own; — glorious to the 
renowned chivalry of France, who refusing, in a spirit 
of i*omantic courtesy to be the^ first to fire, then, after 
^eir foremost ranks had fallen, repeated charge after 
charge on that dense column that would not be broken ; 
— glorious oven,— perhaps his last deed of hei-oism, — to 
the French King, who, though entreated by all his 
wken the day seemed absolutely lost, to quit 
fhefteld^ declared would remain to share the fbrtunis 
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(rf his army ; — ^glorious, finally, to that Sunotui liish 
Brigade, and espedally to that Irish Begiment de 3Le^, 
whose last chaise decided the victory, and drove bBo|i: 
that nearly victoriohs coloma, alrej^y shak^ by < the 
artillery brought to bear on its front, reeling, though 
not disordered to its reserves. Yes, reeling, though not 
disordered, beaten back by these who may be termed 
their countrymen, this renowned column, to use the 
words of the French historian, “quitted the field of 
battle without tumult, without confusion, and was covered 
with honour.” 

Lally’s conduct on this occasion may be estimated 
by the fact that Louis XV. made liim colonel on the 
field of battle, and that he wn'? pin souajly thanked by 
Marshal l^axe for the gallantry ri-a* had mainly c<mtri- 
buted to th§ vnetory. 

The battle of Fontenoy folded that campeugn. Not 
only Toumay, bift almost allMSre to.vns of the Nether^ 
lands fell into French liands, and Lally, finding further 
opportunities of distinction disappearing from that scene, 
transferred his services to another sphere. 

The success of the French arms on the Continent had 
again revived^he idea of making an armed interventioh 
in favour of the House of Stuart. The youtlrfivl heir of 
that house bad shown himsqlf ready and able to seize 
the opportunity, for, less than two months after Fcmte- 
noy had been fought, he had made a descent with a 
handful of followers on the coast of Scotia^. T^ll y 
was .eager to support him, and he impressed his views 
widi so much force and eneigy on the Frouch.Cdsifti 
th^ all his plans were adopted. # A force of ten thdU'^ 
sa^d men, under the Due de Bichelien, with 
as QoarteT'Master-Oeueral, was organised, 
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for actioB,^Uy set oat himself,- as soon as the orders 
for the force h^ been issued, and, accompanied by a 
few friends, joined Charles Edward during his retreat 
from Derby. Ht/was at once appointed aide-de-camp 
to that prince, and served in that capacity at the battle 
of Falkirk. After that battle he was sent to the south of * 
England to encourage a rising amongst the partisans 
of the House of Stuart 

In one sense, Lul|y’s journey into England had been 
unfortunate. He had been the soul of the expedition 
at that time being organised in France. Voltaire, who 
knew him personally, says of his efforts at that period. 

Ho was the soul of the enterprise. I have never seen 
a man more zealous ; it needed only that success should 
be ix)Ssible for him to succeed.” Thus, wheiifLally left, 
the soul imieed departed, and the body laiigyished and 
died. The expedition ^no.fr loft tlje French shores. 
The battle of Cullodoh*added to his misfortunes, and 
these seemed at their climax when the object of his 
mission to London was discovei-ed. The Duke of Cum- 
berland, thirsty for the blood of the Jacobites, caused a 
pice to be put ui>on his head. Hut by means of some 
influence Ijally |)oss<'sscd with the Prince of Wales, he 
was enifbled to elude his piirsuers, and, in the disgiuse 
of a sailor, crossed the channel and lauded in safety 
at Dunkirk. Ho immediately rejoined the French army 
under Marshal Saxe, and reached it in time to take part 
m the conquest of the most important places in Flanders, 
in 1746. 

The following year we find Lally stUl serving under 
that master of the art of war. He commatided his 

teghnent. with great credit at ' the battle of Laffeldt 
(2&d Jidy), in whieh the Duke of Cumberland, at the 
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head of a combined army of English, Aifiirians, mid 
Dutch, was again beaten by Marshal Saxe. IjOUis XV., 
who witnessed this battle, and who noticed the contrast 
between the valour of the English \ind the apathy of 
their allies, gave expression on this occasion to that 
famous met^ destined to be verified so often: *^The 
^English fight for all and pay for all.” At Laffeldt the 
Irish Brigade again bore the brunt of the action, and 
suffered terribly in men, — and iiTeparably, in the death 
of its famous leader. Count Dillon, who had brought the 
materials of it from Ireland, and who had shown him- 
self one of the most distinguished soldiers even of that 
eventful period. He was Tally’s gi'eat uncle. 

• Whilst the French Mai-shal ;:*^’tasod tlie Alli(» after 
Laffeldt, iie despatched Genen l jiowendal to attack 
Bergen-o|j-Zoom, a fortress (‘omnianding tbe navigation 
of the Scheldt, and then r^nited impregnable. But in 
spite of its reputation, LoweiicTJiT assaulted it after three 
weeks’ ojien trenches, and to the surprise of Europe, and 
to the dismay of England and Holland, he took it. Just 
before the assault Lally had been taken prisoner iu a 
sortie. 

He was, however, soon exchanged, and rejoined his 
command. He was present with the army wHfen, early 
in the following year, Saxe invested Maestricht. In .the 
siege which followed he was severely wounded, and had 
not recovered when the treaty of Aix-la-Cliapelle restored 
peace to Europe, — ^Maestricht being surfomtered to the 
French as a matter of form. Lally, immediately after- 
wards, in consideration of his services during thk cam* 
paign,* received the rank of Major-General. 

Thus had Iially fought his way up ftom the fewest 
grade in the army to the rank of GAeral Officer.^ 
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have follo^ni^ Itim in every step of liis career. Wbhave 
seen how his energy, his gallantry, and his abilities, con* 
sUmtly called forth the special notice of those under whom 
lie sarved. We hj^ve seen this evidenced in the trenches 
before Hiilipshm*", in the early camjmigns in Flanders, 
on the glofious field of Fontonoy, and in the final siege « 
of Maestrioht. We have seen how he moulded Ids 
soldiers, as one man, to his will. We have proof of this 
in the ease with which, in four months, he organised the 
regiment which bore his. name, by the devotion shown 
and the success achieved by that regiment at Fontenoy. 
We have seen him, a trusted snlialfern. knowing how to 
obey ; an eflloient staff-officer, knowing how to impress 
his general’s orders upon others ; an unsurpassed I’egi- 
mcmtal commander, receiving on two occasions his pro- 
motion on 4liu fi(dd of battle; a zealous tuid skilful 
di])iomatist, retaining (ho < cadence of his oaifSovereign 
at llie same time that h^won the’estci*m of the Monarch 
to whoso court he was depnteil. have seen him 
patient, tiiongli never idle, in limes of inm-tion; and 
whil<) rather seeking Jthau waiting for opportunities, 
eager and prompt to si;ize those opjautunities when they 
came in bis way, and not only to seize them, but to use 
them, to press and stjneeze out their very mamw, till 
nought but the dry hide of them remained. We have 
seen him, all this time, rising in,the estimation of men, 
gaining the goodwill of all, till, made a major-general 
before Kaestricht, he found himself, at the conclusion 
of the war, universally reganled as the rising genius of 
France, as the general who, to all appearon<?e, would 
have to occupy, in the next war, the places about to be 
. vacated by tiip Saxes and the Noailles, by the Belleisles 
and ^ Xiowend|||a. Ah ! if such indeed bad happened. 
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lioir.d^ereiit .might have been his destinjf b He Iq^ ' 
Horope, her statesmen, her soMieie, her mod^ of waiv 
* fore, her habits of thought ; he had acquired his know* 
ledge in an European school ; and those dafs it was 
seriously believed, as in these it is sometimes even seri* 

' onsly argued, that knowledge thus acquired was certain 
to command success in every part of the world. Let U8 
see how all hia experience, all his knowledge of the men 
and nations of Etiiope, availed Lally in the new and 
distant land to which he was about to be tranai>orted. 

For seven years after the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
Eurojw remained at peace. In J 7.')4, however, England 
and ‘France came in contact in Canada, and it was not 
long before the animusities thu'. eatised involved the 
two nations in war. • 

. Whilst, however, they were yet uominally at peace, 
the news of Ihe capture oiy^two Freijch men-of-war by 
the English fleet,* off Xewfou(tdiaDd, caused immense 
excitement in France. Jjally was at once summoned to 
the ministerial counsels, and his advice was asked as 
to the course ^he IVench Government might pursua In 
tlie event of their determining to reply to this infraction 
of the common right of nations hy a declaration of war. 
Lally suggested three courses, any one of which, he 
insisted, migUt.be advantiq^onsly followed. His fliat 
plan, — ^in forniing whi<jh he was doubtless influenced by 
the leading idea of his life, — ^was to fit out a fleet and- 
army sufficient for the purpose, and, taking Qbaideit ' 
E^wMdon board, to make a descent Upon England^ bM 
second proposal was, to send a sufficient force, to 4he 
East Indies, to chase the English from all theu* pool^ 
.Bifms m that country; and the third, to <|rive Aem 
cf America ; but, be added, ** whateyei|gpqtse ywi ■ 
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U is primaJily necessary that yon should think and act 
at <Jie same time.” This prudent counsel, — ^prudent 
h^use, at such a conjdhcture, as in many that occur to 
us in our lives, boldhess was prudence, — was not accepted 
by the French Ministry. Desirous to avoid war, they 
mistook timidity for wisdom, and it was only a year after, 
when three-fourtlis of their merchant marine had been 
swept from the seas, that they could make up their minds 
to act boldly. An alliance was then formed with Aus- 
tria, Bussia, and Sweden, and it was resolved to act simul- 
taneously in Germany, Canada, and in the East Indies.* 
On the 17 th May, ITaC, war was formally de(*lared. 

No sooner was it known that the French Government 
had resolved to send a force to the East, than thei^Dast- 
India Girapany pressed Ujxm them the nomination of 
I^ally to its rtmimand. His a^feat reputation, his expe- 
rienco in war, his wtinderfa/t'iiergT, seemed indeed to 
point him out as the firt<«t man fur tin task. I’liat task 
was no light one. Not only were foreign enemies to bo 
subilned, but there was an administration to he purged. 
At Jhat time the reports of the corruption of the French 
administrators in the East were uuiversivlly rife, and wore 
all but universally believed. This was an additional 
reason which influenced the Directors in their choice of 
Lally. They folt sure) not only that his unsullied 
honour would be proof against corruption, but tliat he 
would scorn and loathe tliat vice in others, and would 
no m^ma to extirpate it They felt confident, 
likewise, that he, of all others, was a man to make him- 
8^ obeyed,' and obedience to their orders had been, up - 
te^ that , time, a virtue “conspicnons by its absence.” 
repeatedly, therefore, urged upon the Minister of 
^ appeintopit of Lally. 
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The minister was not very willing. He WtopcI; 
personally, but he feared that his stem and nhwaiTO^. 
character, made still more stefn by a long ooiorse ot 
prosperity, was not exiwtly suited Vj encounter such 
a state of alFairs as were believed to exist in Pondicheiy. 
He dreaded lest .such a nature, passionate and energetic, 
would become unreasoiuibly wild in the presence of 
a resistancie that did not openly resist, a corruption 
which, though existing, might not he tangible, for 
a long time, therefore, he opposed tbe nomination, 
but the importunitii‘s of the Directors, backed by the 
voice of public opiniou. at length prevaib^d, and on tbe 
l!)th November, ITob, Lally wo,- ']*p.»ipticd Lieutenant 
General and Commander-in-Cliief oi the- expedition to 
the East. 

Never di^ the Orowu. confer on arj df its olBcers 
a fuller commisdou thanV)n this occasion. On tbe 
31st December, Lully was af pointed Commauderdn- 
Chief and Cominksary of the King for the French 
possessions in the ICast, including the Isles of France, 
llourbon and ^Madagascar : he was to preside in Council, 
and to make all tho inhabitants, tbe governors, and the 
commanders of the land and sea forces of tbe Company 
talte tlio oath of obedience, “without any contmven^n 
whatever.” He was only not permitted to alter the 
mode of collecting votes iu Council, and ho had no- 
aljsolute control over tlic movements of the ships of tbe 
I{oy|tl Navy. 

It was intended that tbe Military portion 
experlition should consist of about 3000 jtaen ; ^lat 
it should be supplied with sjiuci^ to the amount bf. -sis 
millions of livres ; and that it slionld leave Francetd^ 
tBreo detachments The first of those, 



with twenty ftiege gusli and itt 
propbr^n oftMiMtiroi under the orders of theCheralier 
de Sdopim, second in command of the expedition, sailod 
from the port of Lorieui on the 30th December, 1756, 
and r^cached Pondicbery on tho '9th September of the 
following year. 

The second detachment, consisting of the reginient 
do Lally, with a due projwrtion of artillerymen and 
guns, was to leave in the February following, escorted 
by a squadron* under Boar-Admiral Count d’Ache. A 
superstitious man would have done well to mark the 
hour on which Lally first met his naval colleague, 
for most certainly the new tlovornor then came into 
contact with his Evil Gtnins. It is a graat, though 
not an irreparable, niisfortwe for a man to be bom 
with barren bniins. 'J’ho stusence of conceirtive jmwer 
may be atoned for by ^hc pisscasion of a strong cha- 
racter, a brave heart, a hand to carrv out, in all their 
fulness, the ideas of a master mind. But that man 
is surely most miserable, who, to an unproductive brain 
adds infirmity of purjjose; who, when thb path he 
cannot see is jwinted out to him by othei’s, has neither 
the , aplKt nor the manliness to tread it ; to whom, 
fear of responsibility and doubt, supplying the place 
of the imagination in which he is deficient, double 
difficulties and halve resources. Such a man is, of 
{fil others, to be avoided as a colleague in an im|)q;1aut 
expedition, and yet such a man was d’Ach4. 

The effects of this man’s nerveless vitality were soon 
apparent. The fleet sailed on the 2(Uh February, 
but, in clearing Brest Harbour, tw^o of the vessels 
longing to it were slightly damaged. The injury i^as 
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sa imimportaut that all the principal officers 

of the expedition were in favour of • continuing the 
voyage, and making the necessary repairs at sea. The 
wind was favourable, and nothiug^irnponitively de- 
manded their return. But d’Ache doubted; the^ in- 
evitable if paralysed the action of his shadow of a 
heart, and he put back. 

The squadron had scarcely re-anchored in Brest 
Harbour, when one of the results of d’Ache*s timidity 
became manifest. An order anivod from the Court to 
transfer two of his men of war to the squadron fitting 
out for Canada, their places to be supplied by vessels 
belonging to the Company. Lai^y was also informed 
<tbat the remaining third of the fore<^ <’?rigihally destined 
for him, coeild no longer be 8uj)plied. 

In the fiwy) of these difficulties d’A 'be rf^monstrated,- 
and resigned. Lally remOTstrated, but expressed his 
willingness to carry out his 'Pilaster’s orders at all 
hazards. The reply from the Court of Versailles was 
an order to d’Ache to put to sea as soon as the ships 
destined for him should arrive, and a promise to Lally 
that the remaining third of his force should bo sent 
after him six months later. It never was sent. 

More than two months were spent at Brest in^ldleness 
waiting for the promised ships, and it was only on the 
2nd May, 1757, -that the squadron made its final stiurt 
for its Eastern destination. 

H^w slowly it sailed ; how it pursued a course which^ 
the Hnglish historian states, ought to be know^ in 
order to be avoided ; how two months were lost by 
every night lying by a little meroliant ship that (PAch^ 
had picked up ; how six weeks more were wasted in m 
c^fecure port in trying to dispel of her cargo; jjx 
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weeks moi%, from tk^ fear of rounding the Cape during 
the Equinox; how the course was constantly altered 
at night to avoid the sail descried in the day time; 
how a capful of ^'ind was always a signal for taking 
in sails ; how all these tilings occurred, need not be 
described. They did occur, however, and as we read 
the heart-breaking account, we wonder, not that d’Ache 
took twelve months to accomplish his voyage, but that 
ho over acconqilished it at all. Had he only continued 
his voyage on the 20th February, and pursued it with 
ordinary speed, he would have an-ivid in the Indian 
seas live or six months before the English fleet ; or had 
he sailed ns the English did, he would still have been 
three months before them, and three months at that 
time might have been fatal to 'English domination ip 
India. As it was, the two fleets arrived abput the same 
time; the French ou the April, tlie English 
a day or two later. 

But before describing the scenes that followed their 
lauding, it is necessary to take a short retrospect of 
French policy in India. 

The French settlement of Pondichory, established in 
1674, attained, in the conreo of a few years, to a state 
of greatf prosperity. The place itself was fortified, and 
the smtouading country was by degrees brought into 
subjection. Other factories, too, were cshiblished at 
Mah^ on the Malabar, at Karikal, ou the Coromandel 
coast,, and at Chaudemogorc in Bengal, all subject to 
the parent settlement, 

Nothing occurred to internipt tlie rising prosperity 
0 $ these settlemeuts tiU tlio year 1741, when war broke 
out between prance and England. Even then, the 
sminble of the advantage of peace for tile 
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consolidation of their power, wer^ anxioiwHhat India 
should be regarded as a neutral ground, and they made 
proposals to that effect. But the English had sent a 
squadron to the Eastern seas, and they were unwilling 
to forego the opportunities which seerngd to present 
themselves of destroying the commerce of their rivals. 
War thus became inevitable. 

At tlus juncture, La Bourdonnais, a self-made man, 
one of the most energetic characters that ever lived, 
and whose career well merits on every accoflnt a separate 
notice, was Governor of the Isles of Franco and Bourbon.' 
Eesolving to make a counter stroke a>rainst yio English, 
this man, full of energy and feitii-- in resources, fitted 
jout a fleet, trained the crews, and fampling over the 
opposition, of tlie Company, and the opp<%itiou of 
those around brou^it Ids squuthoii in safety to 
Pondichery. 

The Governor of Pondichcrydit that time w'as Dupleix. 
This extraordinary man l).iu then iMjrImps only half 
confessed even to himself the ideii, which almost imme- 
diately afterwards became the leading idea of his being 
— the formation of a French Empire in Indio. He it 
was, who, at the outbreak of the war, had proiwsed that 
India should be neutral ground for both belligerents, 
but on the rrjection of this proposal he set to work to 
aid with all his energies the efforts of La Bourdonnais. 
On the arrival of tins latter at the head of a squadron 
which, in its course, had beaten off the English squadron, 
the soaring spirit of Diipleix aspired not only to the 
rooting out of tlte English from the Coast of Coromandeli 
but to their entire expulsion £rom Indian soiL He 
hastened to endeavonr to impress these^ idees npott 
1& Bourdonnais m:ging him, lu the first etep, to otieek 
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and destrof Madras, But, unhappily for French in- 
terests, La Bourdounais was not formed to act under 
superior authority. Sailing, after some hesitation, to 
Madras, and taki'fg it without the loss of a man, he 
profpssed to ^^gard himself, in virtue of tliat conquest, 
as iiidepeudorit of the controlling authority of the 
Govenior of rondichery. * Far, then, from carrying 
out the views of lJupleix regarding the destruction 
of Madras, he consented to ransom it on easy terms, 
receiving frotti the English, as the price of his concur- 
rence, a considerable present for himself. But the 
capture of Madras had only rcjidered Biipleix more 
fixed in his idea, more resolved to carry it out. The 
insubordinate conduct of Ia\ Bourdounais for a timof 
indeed, paralysed him, ami lost liim monunts which 
no one betU^t than La Bourdtuinais liirnscl( could liave 
used to the advantage <if ^’raiu'c. Jh;t Dnjdt ix was 
well aware that on ihk setting in of the monsoon it 
^vould bo necessary for lai Bourdounais to return to 
tlie Isle of Fiance. Be therefore refused to ratify 
his eouventiou with tin? English, and Avhon La Boiir- 
doniiais, forced to depjirt, made over toliiin his con(|uest, 
he boldly kept possession of it, refusing to restore it to 
the English. 

Time will not allows me to do more than glance at 
the system thou put in force by the fertile genius^ 
of Dupleix. The main principle of that system was 
to make himself and his French absolutely necessary 
to the native rulei’s of India, — to make hini^lf so 
liecessary, that the native princes should be ready, 
not only to comply with his demands, but to offer 
him ^ such extension of territory as they tliought he 
would covet ; — to make himself so necessary, that he 
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should really pull the wires which should more his 
puppets into* Action ; and that thus, insensibly and 
by degrees, by skill rather than by force, India would 
b^ome French, — French not only iKy inclination, and 
by policy, but finally also in fact. But )|ith this view 
he regarded it of primary importance to rid. himself 
of the English. Free from their observation, he felt he 
could carry out his scheme without liiiiderance or 
control. So long as they remained on the coast, he 
had to use all his resources in endeavouring to counter- 
act their rivalry. He wished to face to face with 
the Native Powers, so as by balejicing one against the 
other, to use them for the purf'^^es of France ; by 
jnaking himself essential to the longest, to use the 
power of strongest to forward, gi*adn,dly but surely, 
the dream ^ho had formed of a ‘trench Empire in 
India. ^ ' 

To carry out this syftem, t'Was requisite that its 
originator should {possess a cool brain, a f€*rtile imagina- 
tion, an unscrupulous conscience, a r<*a(liiiess that never 
was at fault, anil resources in lumself that wore incapable 
of exhaustion. And Dupleix was such a man. He was 
a match for the natives at their own weapons. He 
was, in fact, everything but a soldier. Had he been, 
that also, he would have realised all Iris visions. As it 
was, his scheme failed ; but how near it was to success I 
When the year 1752 opened, the system of Dapleix 
bad been six years at work, and what was the result? 
Dupleix had made the Subadur of the Deccan; he 
had made the Nawab of the Carnatic ; the limits OS 
the French po^essions had increased enormously;^ the 
English candidate for the Nawabship of the/CWmtie 
bed been driven to his last stronghold in Trich^jOfdy/ 
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and this ho was hopelessly defending. The English 
themselves had little beyond Madras (restored to them 
after the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle) and Fort St. David, 
and it appeared tlitlt the faU of Trichinopoly would be 
the signal for ^their expulsion from India. ]\Iahommed 
Ali, whom they recognised as Nawab, had even offered 
to make his submission to Chanda Sahib, the Nawab 
appointed by the French. 

But the scheme, when just on the point of accom- 
plishment, totter(id*to its full. Dupleix, no soldier 
himself, had sent Bussy, tlio only general he possessed, 
far away to the North ; and just at that moment, when 
on the eve api)are)itly of the accomplishment of all liis 
plans, the genius of (live ilelivereil at them a blow 
which shook the very foundations of Fiv nch*doininiuu 
iu India. 

But it was wlien n^viTsus cinne tlmt l)ni»lerx showed 
how boundless uml iirt':iliau>tiblo were liis resources. 
The English (^Viinpany received Supplies of men and 
money from Engluiul. Dupleix received nothing, or 
next to nothijig. 8<ill for two yeais he maintained the 
unequal struggle; and when recalled, in 1754, he still 
showc<t a bold front to his enemy, and had not even 
then desptiired of the lealization of his dream. 

Peai!e followed the departure of Jlupleix only i\omi- 
Udlly, In reality hostilities continued with almost un-^ 
abated rancour, and with varying fortune ; and when, 
in 1766^ war broke out again in Eurojx?, it seemed that 
that power would gain the supremacy in Imlia which 
should first send a wellttppointed fleet and army 
to scene of action It was a conviction of this 

nature that had inspired Ijally's ^dvice to the French 
Mitdsteiv to think and act at the same tkne.” 

I. 
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favourable an opportunity indeed had nevef before pre- 
sented itself, for at that time the English could scarcely 
bring 200 Europeans into the field. 

It is now full time that we should return to the 
movements of the force commanded by liully. It has 
been seen that the first detachment of that force, under 
the Chevalier de Soupire, left France on the 31st De- 
cember, 1756, and reached Poiidichery on the 9th 
September following. It had been intended that De 
Soupire’s force, and the squadron which escorted it, 
should make a combined attack on Fort St. David, then 
garrisoned by only sixty invalids ; but the accidental 
interception of a letter from the Governor of .Fort St 
David to the Admiral of the English squadron, expected 
from Eurape, affording as it did th^ first intimation of 
the anticip(\ted arrival such a sonadron, produced so 
great an ^arm apiongst ine French, that they hurried 
back to the Isle of France, witSioat even landing the 
heavy artillery and afii munition they had brought. with 
them for the purpose. Do Soupire, thus left alone, 
allowed himself to be controlled by the Civil Governor 
of Pondicliory, M. de Leyrit. As the career of this 
oflScial is henceforth intimately connecited with that of 
Lally, it is fit that wo should inquire who and what 
manijer of man he was. 

Before Lally set sail from France, a de^ription of 
the members of the Council of Pondichory was given to 
him by the Directors of the French Comjmny. In this 
De Leyrit is spoken of as a man ^fit for trade, but 
weak, pUegmatic, and silent ; one who suffered others 
to get the start of him ; and who did not know hoW to 
maintain proper subordination.” But this was avery^ 
loose and incomplete portraiture of the imm* Inteallify* 
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De Leyrit ilas one of that class of men, not very un- 
common even now, who, placed in a position in which 
they are called upon to act, are yet so afraid of acting 
wrongly, that tliey^prefcr not to act at all ; who think 
they have decided a question if only they can get the 
consideration of it postponed ; who persuade themselves 
that affairs left to themselves will surely right them- 
selves in the end. He was the sort of man, in fact, who 
in these days would liave sent even the most urgent 
and pressing question, to a department for report ; ** 
and who then, regarding that question as disposed of 
because reported upon, would have consigned it, rejibrt 
and all, to the Charybdis of the liecord Room. If his 
advice were asked, the oracle was always dark.” 

It wtis characteristic of the man. therefore, that when 
the OhovalidI’ do Souiure, If^iving laiwlcj with his 
thousand men, and having "found another thousand 
ready to his hand in ^^))dicho^v, imtundly wished to 
do something with them ; that altliough Fort St. David, 
not many miles distant, was garrisoned at that moment 
by only sixty invalids, and miglit easily have been 
taken ; lb) Leyrit, fearful of sanctioning an enteiqwise 
that might fail, held him back from the enterprise, and 
forml luTn to content himself with the capture of a few 
forts in the vicinity of Arcot. On these slight expedi- 
tions wore wasted the eight months that intervened 
between the lamling in India of I)e Soupire and the 
landing of Lally. 

At If^, on the 2nd May, 1758, Lally arrived. Tlte 
main portion of tho squadron had ancliored before Gud- 
dalore^ near Fort St. David, and Lally had come on in 
a 60-gun ship, attended by a frigate, to Pondichery. 
He received an ominous greeting. The guns which fired. 
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off a salute in his honour happened to be! loaded, and 
their fire took effect on the ship on board of which was 
the new Governor, three shots hitting the sides, and two 
^ing through the rigging. Howevei’, he landed. The 
fii*st news that greeted him was the loss of Chandema- 
gore and Malie to the English. Nevertheless!; prompt 
as he ever had been in Europe, he ordered out 800 men, 
and three hours after his landing, he marched to Cud- 
dalore, fifteen miles distant. The place, invested by- 
sea and land, fell on the third day. He then marched 
to Fort St. David ; and thougji the garrison had been 
increased, and the place much strengthened since the 
arrival of De Soupiro, he took it afh r seventeen days’ 
open trenches: he then sent attachment against 
Devi-cottah, which was abandoT.t a t its approach, and. 
thus successful, returneeVon the ll ui Jurfo, in triumph 
to Pondichery. 

But ill this first expeditionji»8ftcees.aul though it was, 
the seeds of subsequent failure had bcim plentifully 
sown. Accustomed only to Europe and to European 
habits, Lally was unable to comprehend the existence 
of a state of things such as forced itself upon his atten- 
tion immediately after he had landed in India. To his 
[ mind he and the few thousand Europeans at Pondichery 
' represented the dominant race, and ho was surprised 
: that the millions of native inhabitants objected to be 
® regarded as slaves. The institution of caste appeared 
to him to be simply an, excuse of which men availed 
themselves to escape toilsome occupation. He regarded 
it^ and was resolved to regard it, in no other light He 
at once reversed the policy pf Dupleix. That aWe 
> administrator had been careful to respect native preju- 
dices ; his whole policy, in fact, had been a policy of 
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conciliation. But Lally, confident in his strength, tried 
to ignore tlie existence as a nation of the dusky iniflions 
of Hindustan. In. Jiis eyes France* and England were 
fighting for the poa 3 e.«?sion of India ; and his policy ’was 
expressed in his own words, that he had come to drive 
the En^ish from India. He went directly, far too 
directly, to this p\ir})08e. Ho acted as he w^ould have 
acted in Europe. AVlien men, whose caste forbade 
them to labour, refused to act as coolies, they W'ere at 
once impressed, and driven to their tasks. The native 
inhabitants of Pondichcry were in this way condemned 
without distinction to all sorts of lalnnir. Brahmins * 
were compelled to enrry the loads their caste forbade ' 
them to touch, and were yok(Kl with Pariahs andj 
Soodras to draw cants. Tlio result was an •universal 
panic ju Pon(?i(*h(*ry. When I?e Leyrit and 4 hp Council 
remonstrated, they were treated as occomplicos who 
had been bribed. It wajf another mistakf* thus to insult . 
those whose co-operation was so necessary. Poor De 
Leyrit was not corrupt, ho was only incapable. But 
Lally ^^as inexorable. He redoubled his exactions, and 
stormed at and <leridod the Indian experience of men 
whose duty it was to advise him. The consequences 
were fatfil ; and wlum he returned from the conquest of 
Fort St, David, he returned to a city, the European 
and Native inhabitants of which were alike struck l>y 
a paralysis of terror, and imbued with a feeling of 
savage hatred. Of these two feelings he himself was at 
once tile cause and the object 
It was Lally’s intention, after his return to Pondi- 
cheiy, to mai'ch upon .Madras; but he had neither 
money nor carriage ; he was at feud with his Council, 
an(l|^ lost tile confidence of the liatives. In despail . 
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he determined to claim the payment of a bond given by 
the feajali of Tanjore for five crores and a half of rupees, 
and then in the possession of the GQvemment of Pondi- 
chery. The Eajah refused, and the siege of Tanjore 
was resolved upoju 

Then were seen, in all their completeness, 1|ie diffi- 
culties, the insuperable obstacles, which a man, — even a 
man endowed with great abilities and immense energy, 
— must face should he determine to run counter to 
the cherished convictions of an entire nation. It was 
a struggle between the determination and obstinacy of 
the man on one side, and a feeling stronger than armies, 
stronger than force, stronger than time, on the other ! 
Can we doubt the result? Mti;' s of transjwrt were 
w'auting, provisions even failed. Yv..en the army at 
length readied Tanjore, St had neither radJiey, nor food, 
nor ammunition. A pagoda which, to tlie horror of the 
natives, t^ey attacked and plirtiifered, was found to con- 
tain only rice in the husk. At last the unfortunate 
Lally was reduced to the device of selling the plunder 
of the place for two hundred thousand rupees ; but the 
place did not choose to be plundered. The resistance 
was obstinate, — so much so that Lally, furious at the 
!dea of being thu.s thwarted by one of the children of 
the soil, sent to the Kajah and threatened that, unless 
he chose to surrender, he would send him and all his 
family as slaves to Bourbon ; but the spirit of the Tan> 
jorean revolted at this indignity, and he resolved to 
perish rather than submit. Just then there came a 
report of the defeat of tlie French fleet ; and this, com- 
bined with the exhaustion of his ammunition, deter- 
mined lioUy to retreat. But that retreat was ntcarly 
&tal. The French camp was attacked; and 
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himself, si^ialled out especially as an object of assault, 
escaped death only by sometliing short of' a miracle. 
The enemy were finally repulsed, but the retreat was 
conducted in the ixiidst of the most terrible embarrass* 
ments of all sorts. (18 August, 1759.) 

On his return to Pondichery, Lally, nothing daunted, 
resolved to prepare to attack Madras. But hero d’Ache 
failed him. This ofiicer had encountered the English 
fleet on the 29th April, and had been worsted in an 
indecisive combat; he had mot the Englisli a*8econd 
time on the 2ud' August, and had again sheered oft' 
after an hour’s fighting. lie now expressed his deter- 
mination to proceed at once to the Isle of France; and, 
in spite of the earnest entreaties of Lally, he sailed on. 
the 2nd September. . 

Thus left to himself, I-islly tesolved, nevertheless, to 
persevere in his designs agaiust Madras. He was con- 
firmed in tlus deterntimtion by the dejmrikre of the 
English fleet for Bombay. For the immediate expenses 
of the army ho advanced from his own funds thirteen 
thousand nipecs, and induced some of his officers to 
follow his example. He stayed only twenty-five days 
at Pondichery, and then moved upon Arcot, with the 
garrisomof which phice he had contrived to come to an 
understanding. Arcot was entered in triumph the 4th 
of October, 1768. 

At Arcot Lally was joined by Bussy, whom he had 
recalled from the Court of the Subadar, where Bussy had 
succeeded, ever since the departure of Duplcix, in 
maintaining with a handful of Europeans the power and 
outhmjty of the French name. Lally, who could nc^ 
understand Bu^’s plans, who regard^ the system of 
native alliances with contempt, and who saw no enemjr 
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in India but the English, treated Biissy ifimself with 
marked hauteur,” and his proceedings at the Court of 
the Subadar as a means of perso|jal aggrandisenoent. 
He looketf upon liim as a Company’s officer; & man 
destitute of European, and tlierefore of useful expe- 
rience; in a word, as a mere Indian generab But 
Bussy, — a man who united to inuch of the political 
subtlety of Dupleix tlio fighting power of Clive, — made 
a far diflerent impression upon the unprejudiced officers 
of the*Frcnch army. Six of them, — men bearing the 
most illustrious naiuos in IVanci', — ^joined in a request 
that Bussy might be made brigadier- general over their 
heads. To this request Lally had tio course but to 
^accede. 

He refused, however, to allow to return to the 

Subadar, notwithstanding the most preasAig letters on 
the subject from that viceroy. He even regarded the 
very idea^f his return as something akjn to madness* 

Had Lally, instead of taking Arcot, marched directly 
upon Chingleput, — whence the English drew their sup- 
plies, — he would, probably, have been able not only to 
provision bis uniiy, but to force Madras to surrender. 
At Arcot he found notliing in the way of resources, and, 
even before he could take it, the EnglLsli had thrown a 
' garrison of 850 men into Cliingleput. Lally, therefore, 
returned full of anger to Pondichery, to seek there the 
sinews of war. 

He obtained but few, except tJioso which he himself 
and his officers advanced, amounting in all to 94,000 
rupees, and with this sum he was forced to put his 
army in motion, — an aimy of^ 2700 Europeans, , 800 
cavalry, and 5000 native infantry, against the strong*' 
bold of the English. He arrived before Madias on 
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14th December, and at once occupied the Black Town 
almost without striking a blow. 

It is impossible ^o conceive a more heart-breaking 
time than that spcmt by Lally before Madras. He had 
supplies but for fifteen days wlien he sat before it, and, 
'on their consumption, he and his troops literally lived 
from hand to nnmth. Now' they were supported by a 
supply of rice ca[>tured from an Englisli vessel, now by 
some chanco arrival from Pondichery. Meanwhile the 
troops ivere not ])aid, the ofliccrs were discontented, and 
worse than all, lially, —this Lally whose personal influ- 
ence used to carry all b«>foro it in Ihirope, — was here 
regarded us <!io ctiiusc of every failure, and the originator 
of.all the privations. 

There is no neo<l to recount eviny partieulaikof the sad 
tale, to Nhew*w'hy this attaidc ihilcd, and thrjt sortie w'as 
no tout off: — evtay tiling went wrong. — and everything 
went wTong becanst'. tReiinan at tla^ head of Ithe troops, 
though a most gjillant soldier, and distinguished for his 
abilities as an r»llicor, had destroyed coutideuce by 
trampling on the ohL*iislic<l foolings of olhers. 

Thoro (loulil Ik! but ono termination to a sie-ge so 
cai’ried on. Whon, at last, a broach had been made, 
the ofiSters and men showed a disinclination to storm ; 
and before the day arrived on wiiich Lally had resolved 
to attempt it at all hazards, the appearance of an 
En^ish fleet, with considerable reinforcements on board, 
compelled him to forego his schemes, and to raise the 
siege. He returned with rage in his heart to Pondi- 
chery, 17th February, 1759. , 

Such was the hatrcjid entertained against Lally in 
Pondichery that the news of his failure h^ore Madras 
caused the greatest rejoicing in that town. It mulst 
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hltre been a strong feeling that could m^e French 
hearts rejoice at the uprising of the Star of England ; 
that could inspire them with a sens^of relief when they 
heard that a French army was in full retreat from 
before an English fortress. Yet such a feeling Lally 
had caused. Ho was not sensible of it himself. Hd 
knew that the feeling existed, but he persisted in 
attributing it to the treachery, the corruption, the want 
of patriotism of his enemies. Even in the trenches 
before Madras he could not restrain his invectives 
against the mode of managing matters in Pondichery. 
He declared that “ fire from Heaven, in defanlt of the 
fire of English, would, sooner or lat‘'i-, inevitably destroy 
-that new Sodom.” 

Time will not allow me to lojiow, step by stop, the 
proceedings, of Lally aft.er his retreat fA)m Madras. 
That retreat was a death-blow to hit boirns of conquest. 
The possibility of having to defehd Pondichery seemed 
rather now to loom in the future. It was, however, yet 
in the power of d’Ach4 to avert this calamity. But 
d’Acho was the reed that invariably pierced the hand 
that leaned upon it. This officer had received a rein- 
forcement of three ships, and had again sailed for the 
Indian Seas. Here, on the 10th September, 1759, he 
had i^ain met the English squadron, again had fought 
it, and had again been beaten, this time receiving a 
‘ severe wound in his thigh. He managed, howoveir, to 
reach Pondichery, and to land there a small amount oi 
treasure, and 180 troops. But, once at Pondichery, 
nothing could induce him to remain. In vain did 
L^y and the Council point qut to him that Pondi* 
diery, left by him, would be in imminent danger^ in 
vain did they appe^ to honour, to sense of duty, even 
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to his interest; in vain did they protest against his 
departure. D’Ach^ would not have been hiinself had he 
listened to these aj^peals. The utmost that he could do 
was to land 450 of his crews, and of these Lally writes, 
in his memoirs, that they were ‘‘the scum of the 
squadron ; tliat^200 deserted to the English ; many 
ended their lives by the executioner; 50, who gar- 
risoned Wandewash, let the enemy into it, and the rest 
abandoned their post in front of the enemy at Pondi- 
chery,” Such was the characteristic termination to the 
Indian career of Count d’Ache: — he abandoned his 
countrymen to their fate. ^ 

But this was not the only blow to Lally’s hopes. 
Though he himself had, after his retreat from Madras, 
maintained his army with fiiir fortune in the field, yet 
the totjil deffiat and capitulation of Conflang, the officer 
by whom ho had replaced Bussy in .the north, had 
caused even a grt'alA* Snjury to tljp French policy by 
alienating the Subadar of the Deccan, and compelling 
him to seek an EnglLsh alliance. These losses forced 
Lally at last to have recourse to the one general under 
him on whose talents he could rely, and he resolved to 
detach Bussy to the nortli. But Bussy had scarcely 
left his*camp, whqp the army, deprived of pay, clothing, 
and provisions, iuud hearing reports of the large fortunes 
made by private individuals, broke out into open 
mutiny. The effect of this was to cause Bussy to return, 
and the delay which thus ensued proved fatal to 
the French cause in tlie north. The mutiny was 
quelled by the payment of six months’ arrears, and the 
promise eff an amnesty, and Lally prepared again to 
tak6 the field. 

But whilst he himself, with one division of bis amify. 
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had obtained some slight advantage in the neighbotir* 
hood of Trichinopoly, the other had allowed the English 
to surprise Wandewash, and to tl^reaten Arcot. To 
recover the one and save the other Lally massed his 
forces and marched against Wandewash, rejecting the 
advice of Bussy to compel the retirement of tlie English 
by acting with his superior number of cavahy on their 
communications. Bather than do this, Tjally resolved 
to have recourse to the dangerous expedient of fighting 
a decisive battle, the result of which, if disastrous, would- 
be fatal. 

He had attacked and carried, sword in hand, the 
town of Wandewash, on the 10th of January, 17G0, and 
had sat down the day following b.-fore the fort, but his 
chief engineer was so dilatory tha ' it was not till the 
20th that ^he fire opened upon it. 0)^ the 21st a 
breach W’as reixirted practicable. 'Ihen it was that the 
English, under Oq^onel Coote/ advanced to its relief. 
Lally w'eut out to meet him. He had only 1350 
Europeans, and 80i) sepo^a. The English 'had 1900 
Europeans and 2100 sej)oys. In the "action that 
follows, Lally himseK behaved with his usual gallantry, 
but his sepoys ran away at the first onset. The 
Hegiment de Lorraine which then advanced, succeeded, 
under a murderous fire, in breaking the English line, 
but it was immediately taken in both flanks and beaten 
back. It was then that Lally, eager to redeem the 
fortunes of the day, put himself at the head of his 
cavalry, and ordered them to charge. But scarcely a 
man would follow him. Just about- this time con< 
siderable omfusion bad been cai|[sed in the left wing by 
the ezplosioh of a tumbril, and the English took iEut^aUr 
ti^ of tile opportunity to advance on that side. Bussy, 
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hayiiig been exhausted, and having but four ounces of 
,i3ce left for distribution to each soldier, he agreed on 
the 14th January to capitulate; Ijfut the English re- 
-fused to grant him terms, and he was compelled to 
surrender at discretion (16th January, 1761). The 
following extract from the letter of an English officer 
who was present at the siege will shew the straits to 
which Lally was reduced before he gave in. ‘‘Our 
artillery,” he says, “ performed wonders, but the want 
of every necessary within was what chiefly wrought in 
our favour. The inhabitants had subsisted for a long 
time upon their elephants, horses, camels, &c. I can 
assure you for a truth that a dog scl 1 for 24 rupees ; of 
{his miserable provision there did not remaiij enough, 
for one daj' longer when the English took possession of 
the place.” Again referring to Laily, ho 'Jays : “ It is 
a convincing proof of his abilitico, the managing so 
long j^nd vigorous a defence, in a place whore he wtis 
held in universal detestation.” 

This detestation indeed was so great that, as he 
marched out of the citadel of Pondichery, he was 
saluted with a loud and general hiss, and was loaded 
with the most abusive and opprobrious epithets. The 
Interidant of his army, who followed him, an old man 
half blind, and upwards of seventy years old, was killed 
on the spot, Lally himself would have shared the same 
fate but for the opportune appearance of some English 
hussars. 

With the surrender of Pondichery closes the Indian, 
' career of Count Lally. But little more remains to bo 
told, and that little is perhaps the saddest |ff all He 
was detained^ after his surrender for nearly two montiis 
aW Madras, and, he states, was treated in a moet tm-. 
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■worthy msijher by thd English Governor and Council. 
At last he was sent to England as prisoner of war in a 
small merchant shi^. Arriving in London, he learned 
for the hrst time that his enemies had preceded him to 
Paris, and that ho liad been charged with treason, in- 
competency, correspondence with the English, pecula- 
tion, and tyrannical administration.' More jealous of 
his honour than careful for his safety, he applied to be 
allowed to return to France on hisS parole. The appli- 
cation w'aa granted, and he returned, “canying with 
him,” he said, “ his head and his innocence.” But he 
found that all Franco had Ijeen stirred to its very deptlis 
by the news of the loss of the French Indies, and that 
the ministry w»'re determined to have a victim. Who , 
was this victim to be? On the one side L»lly stood 
alone, without a friend, not d(<Birous to have a friend, 
himself accusing all ; on the other, M-ere the Cbuucil of 
India and their friends, iyid allied with them, because 
equally accused by l^ally, were two such opposite cha- 
racters as d’Aclie and Bussy. In vain did the two 
latter offer him terms of accommodation. Lally scorned 
and spurned them ; in vain did the minister, the Due 
de Choiseiil, advise him to save himself by flight, as the 
tide wa» too strong; Lally rejected the advice with 
disdain. He stood upon his innocence, the purity of his 
motives, the justice of his cause, — ^strong supports in the 
abstract, but utterly powerless to save, in the presence 
of a despotic Government tliirsting for a victim. 

For tx^We mouths Lally was engaged in seliciting an 
enquiry into his own conduct, aud that of his accusers, 
hut leaming,at the end of that time that he was to be 
plac^ under arrest, he voluntarily surrendeifed himself, 
uud v^ conflned in the Bastille. 
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In the course of the long months that followed, a 
circumstance occurred which proved decisive of his 
fate. It so happened that amongst^ the many intriguers 
in Pondichery, one Father Lavaur, a Jesiiit Priest, had 
made himself especially active. This man was one of 
those plausible sycophants who are found occasionally 
in all countries and in all societies : a man of that class 
of which King Solomon wrote that “ a whisperer sepa- 
i-ateth very friends:” a man who paid his court 
alternately to contending parties, according as the 
barometer of their fortunes appeared to be rising: 
who abused Lally to Pussy, iiiul ihissy to Lally ; who 
repeated remarks not intent I lo be told, and wlio 
insinuated even more tliau ho ; -plated. This man had 
latterly r&ther inclined to the party against I^ally, but 
with the lp>v cunning ^and Imbiiral ba^6ness of the 
sycophant race, he had contrived a method by which he 
might stand well with eithcri jmrty, whichever might 
succeed. For this purpose ho had prejmed two 
memoirs of the events in the East, in one of which he 
had lauded tlie administration of I.ally, and in the other 
had condemned it. He Icept these carefully by him, 
waiting for some sign of the action of the ministry to 
use one or other of them. But death struck hfm down 
when still wallowing in his baseness. His papers were 
then searched, and tlie two memoirs were foimd ; but 
they were found by the enemies of Lally. On^ t)f 
them only was consequently given to the w^j^ld. It 
was that iir which Lally was condemned. 

This decided the fate of Lally. Proceedings against 
him had been commenced at t^e Giiatelet on the 16th 
July, 1763, they w*ere tituisferred to the Parletnent of 
Paris in January, 1764. Lally was not ah 
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advocate. The trial lasted more than two years and a 
half. At length on the 3rd May, 1766, a decision was 
arrived at. On the^ following day Lally was removed 
to the Conciergerie, and on the 5th at seven in the 
monibg he was brought before his judges. On appear- 
ing before tliem he was required to give up his red 
riband and cross, and was then placed in the dock in 
order to be interrogated. On finding himself in this 
situation, he clasped his hands and exclaimed, Is this 
then the reward of fifty-five years* service ?** He was 
interrogated that day from seven o’clock to one, and 
again from three to nine p.m., after which he was taken 
back ta the Bastille. The next day the Parliament 
delivered judgment, and pronounced ‘‘ Lally attainted . 
and convicted of having betrayed the interest of the 
King and of fiie India Oompaify, of abuse of authority 
and exactions against the subjects of the King^and the 
foreign residents of P<»udichcry.” For reparation of 
tliis, it deprived him of all titles, honours, and dig- 
nities, arid®oon<leinned him to have his head severed 
from his body, and d(?clarod his property confiscated. 

When this sentence wiis read to Lally, ho listened 
very quietly as far us the expression that “he had 
betrayer^ the interests of the King.” The moment he 
heard those words ho exclaimed, “that is not true> 
never, never ; ” and snatching up a pair of compasses, 
with which he had been tracing a cliart of the coast of 
Coromandel, he endeavoured to strike them into his 
heart. But the wound, though severe, was not mortal. 
His enemies, however, deeming that he might thus 
escape the full measure of their vengeance, caused the 
exeention to be advanced six hours. His confessor h^ 
him that he should go to the place of execur 
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tion in a carriage, followed by a hearse. J^iit eren this 
slight favour was denied him. He was hurried hito a 
dung-cart, which had been put in^o requisition for the 
purpose ; a gag was thrust into his mouth by the execu- 
tioner to prevent him from addressing the populace; 
and tlius ignominiously was the man who had fought 
for France since his boyhood, who had given her his 
best years, his best energies, the first-fruits of all he 
had inherited, led to the scaffold. Yes, to the scaffold, 
gagged, and in a dung-cart ; sent thither by his King : 
— by that King who had witnessed his- prowess at 
Fontenoy and Laffcldt; who, nhen some germs of 
grace yet remained to him, h.i(l named tin's same Lally 
Colonel on the field of battle : 1 '»t who now, sunk in 
vice, wailowing in debauchery, tiie slave, and by hi.** 
being the ^lave, making France < he slavt| of the vilest 
of women, -could forget all psist services, and when 
Lally’s pardon Wiis solicited ly the Marshal de Soubise 
in the name of the army, could only reply : “ It is too 
late, he is condemned.” Yes, he was thus led to tho 
scaffold :-;-the gag was then taken from his mouth, and 
be was blindfolded. Diu-ing the operation ho turned 
to the Commissaries of the Parliament and said : “ Tell 
my judges that God has given me, grace tt> pardon 
them ; if 1 were to see them again, 1 might no longer 
have the forbearance to do it” He then knelt down 
and placed his head upon the block. The executioner 
severed it from his body in two blows ; he then threw 
them both into a common hackney coach, ahd buried 
them in the churchyard nearest the place of mtecution. 

Many years later repentajpt France anrfulled thq 
unjust smttence which had thus sent to* his doom i^eiOf 
the most gallant and devoted of her sons. . 
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I have now brought to a conclusion the two careers 
of Count Lally. It has necessarily been only an out- 
line, for time would^ not allow more, — and I have been 
compelled to omit many details that would have been 
interesting. I trust, however, I have ^cceeded in con- 
veying to the mimds of all who have heard me, a clear 
conception of the object of this lecture. It was not 
only that we might obtain a knowledge of Count Lally’s 
career, but that w.e might derive from a glance at that 
career some ideas that might be advantageous to our- 
selves. I have shown him to you as a zealous, active, 
energetic officer in Europe, working his own way up to 
the top of his profession, till chosen by his sovereign to 
command in India. Hut here we find him at once face, 
to face with a new set of diffieulties^dilficultios which 
had never o<!fcuiTed to him.beA>re, which, in tact, Avere 
not incidental to Euroj^ean life. IIow did ho meet 
those difficulties ? 1 >id Jio have recourse to those whose 
cxptirience might have pointed out a mode of surmount 
iug them?' Did ho even 'take them c^aliuly into con 
sideratioii? He tlid neither. Ho acted as if he argued 
that because there were uo such obstacles in Europe, 
therefore none should exist for him in Asia, and tliat 
the pie® of Indian experience was but an excuse for 
the non-performance of duties. He paid no regard to 
institutions which wore stronger than time, or to the 
experience of men who were as anxious to serve»Frauce 
as liimse|f, but he rode roughshod over all. The conse- 
quence was he failed, as those who attempt to govern 
by brute force must in the end always fail. The, 
absence from his compowtiou of sympathy with his kind 
wai| to neutralise his great talents, hisr dioring 

onei^j^^ his invincible perseverance. It is this sympatliy 

m2 
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which in any undertaking involving association with 
different classes of men, is one great element of success; 
its absence the certain prelude of failure. Unfortu- 
nately, Lally had it not. 

Then, again,4o look at another feature of his conduct. 
A military man himself, trained \ip in the army, he 
cared only for the opinions of men who belonged to his 
own profession. An ‘English officer, writing of him at 
&e time lie was a prisoner at Madras, says, Monsieur 
Lally is arrived amongst us ; notwithstanding his fallen 
condition, he is now as proud and haughty as ever. A 
great share of wit, sense, and martial abilities, obscured 
by a savage ferocity, and an imdi^ised conteiApt 
. for every person that moves in a Sj»here below that of a 
general, characterise this odd compound of a man.” 
It was jirijbably the (fcmonstralion of Uiis contempt, 
the undisgiused intimation that he considered it impos- 
sible that virtue, or public spirit, or talent, could exist 
out of the pale of his own service, that made him so 
many enemies at Pondicheijr. Men, even Ivhen undis- 
tinguished by abilities, can feel little heart in a system 
under which they are treated as inferior animals because 
of the difference in the colour of the coat that they 
wear ; still less will those submit to it who fdfel within 
themselves the proud consciousness of deserving. 

But if we admit his faults, we must not refrain from 
doing justice to the many virtues of Count Lally. 
Energy, perseverance, and determination, were concen* 
trated in him to an extent never surpassed in man. 

needed only,'’ as Voltaire said, ^Hhat success should 
be possible for him to succee^.” Putting out of sight 
the fact that he himself was the cause of many 
Obstacles against which he contended in 
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yet be admitted that it would have been impossible for 
any one to have shown more firmness, more energy, 
more resolution than Lally showed. His perseverance 
was never more apparent than when all hope of success 
seemed vanished. He know not what it was to despair. 
His mind rose buoyant from disasters which would have 
overwhelmed any ortlinary man. He acted ever in 
accordance with the golden motto: “Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” He did 
not succeed, simply because success under the circum- 
stances was impossible. He was a gallant soldier, a 
loyal subject, and was imbued with the loftiest sense of 
honour. The eloquent language applied to an English 
general may truly bo used with referei\ce to Lally, 
that “he not only shunned, but scvned and spurned 
the base.” *We at least must recognise and admire 
these great qualities. If they had been united with 
patience, forbearance, hrnl sympathy, they would have 
procured for him a place on the highest pedestal of 
Fame, and in that case it is probable that neitlieiMvould 
I have been here to recount, nor you to listen to this 
imperfect lecture ou “ the career of Count Lally.” 
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As, gliding down the stream of the tranquil present, we 
look back iqion the tumultuous past ; as we recall the 
excitements, the terrors, the atrocities of 1857, it is 
impossible to feel insensible to lunt wonderful dispensa* 
tion of Providence which, when th o danger was highest, ' 
when the' career of ^triumphant rebellion was as yet un- 
checked, at least in the central provinces, when our 
own resources were at the lov\;est, brought to the scene 
of action from another and a distant part of Asia, a man 
suited to the hour, whose strong character, pitted against 
hordes of conscienceless traitors, sufficed to restore victory 
to our standards, and to re-establish the prestige, not 
lost in fair fight, but stolen after foul murdqf, of the 
British arras. How this was accomplished, how by the 
determined energy of this man the tide of rebellion was 
first turned, must be fresh in the memory of all; If we 
allude now to the subject, it is because we would wish to 
dwell for a moment on the character of the chief actor 
in that part of the great drama, and to ascertain by what 
mental training, through what amount of practic^ i^x- 
perience his natural powers had been moulded to attfdu 
80 brilliant a development. , 

A shy, contemplative, but strong-willed 
Havelock had been educated for the bar. Oircun^ 
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however, wUch he could not control, but which in their 
immediate result were opposed to his wishes, changed 
his destination, and at the age of twenty years he en- 
tered the army. He entered it at a period when England 
had had but five years’ experience of that peace which 
was destined to remain unbroken till 1853. The signs 
of its probable continuance, however, were even then 
plenteous, and Havelock, dreading the career the most 
fatal of all others to genuine aspirations, — that of being 
a soldier merely in name, — turned his thoughts to a 
country which lield out certain promise of becoming at 
no distant period the theatre of great events. Of all 
the possessions and dependencies of England, India at 
that tim(i alone offered the inducement of a chance of 
active service. To noble ambition^ to high^liopes, to 
lofty aspiratfcns, she was the land of promise. What 
wonder then that Havelock, who bad mastcrec> the the- 
ories of his j)rofessiuil \'jitli all the ardour of an enthu- 
siast, who had even thcui brooded over the acliievements 
of the gneat captains of ancient and modern epochs, 
what wonder that he, left free to choose for himself, 
shnnLl liave Selected a career in a country in which, if 
ttiero tffero many candidates for honour, there appeared 
to be ^ least many chances for the aspirant. The stu- 
dies to which ho had devoted the initiatory years of his 
military life, the complete theoretical knowledge which 
ho had obtained regarding the actual science of war. 
his perfect ac‘xjuaintance with the details of all the 
&mous battles of history, had inspired him with a hope* 
near akin to confidence, that he too would be able to 
seize and employ rightly that golden moment, which 
occurs once^ways in the lifetime of all who seek it, 
Wt which, once missed, in most cases vanishes for ev^r. 
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To India then he made up his mind to pioceed, atid 
having so resolved, with a just appreciation of the flrat 
difficulties which would meet him in that country, he 
devoted himself, whilst yet in England, to the^acquire- 
ment of the native languages. To a mind organised as 
was his, the sudden transition from Jomini to Gilchnst 
presented no insurmountable obstacles. The ardour 
which had prompted him to acquire a complete know- 
ledgil of the principles of the one, enabled him to master 
the peculiarities set before him by the other. His pro* 
gress, therefore, was rapid, and the gain real and solid. 
^ much in fact had he advanced in his Oriental studies 
during the few months that preceded his embarkation, 
that he w'as able during the vc')^age out to h^come a 
teacher in^his turn, #nd to imparl ic others some of the 
advantages wJiich ho ha(bacquired »’oi* himself. 

Havelock embarked in the ^Genev-il Kyd/ in January, 
1823, a lieutenant in the 13t|)i Light Infantry. The 
country to which he was proceeding was at that time 
under the temporary sway of Mr John Adams/ a gentle- 
man who unconsciously, and in spite of himself, did 
more to upset the monopoly of the East India Company 
than any jprevious or subsequent ruler. Th5 same 
month that witnessed Havelock^s embarkation, wit- 
nessed also the departure from India of the great mar- 
quess who, in the course of a domination extending 
over nine years, had raised the glory of our arms to the 
highest pitch, and had placed upon the firmest basis the 
material prosperity of the empire. Like others who 
succeeded him, he sailed from India in the full belief 
that he had left to his successor a legacy of peace; 
unlike those others, he did leave to tha^ ""successor an ' 
elastic revenue, and a treasuty full even to overflowing^ 
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—a source of strength and power to the strong, — an irre- 
sistible temptation to the weak.. 

TIavelock reached Calcutta in May of the same year. 
Within two months of his arrival Mr. Adams, whose 
tenure of office had resulted from the purely accidental 
circumstance of his being at the time of Lord Hastings* 
departure senior iftembcr of Council, was succeeded by 
Earl Amherst, — ^not however before the occurrence on 
our eastern frontier of certain manifestations, which laid 
the foundations of future warfare. 

It is not neces.sary to refer hero to the particular 
causes which brought about actual hostilities with the 
Bnrman empire. From the moment that barbarism, 
till then victorious and uncontrolled, came into contact 
Avith Euroj)ean civilisation, the. -feSult was ihevitable. 
Commencinjf in the first instance with an aptnal attack 
on our possessions, the coprt of Ava regarded the gentle 
remonstrances of the lnili«in Govi'rnmeni as sure signs 
of conscious weakness. To such an extent did their 
conceit inrt'case, that it beiuime absolutely necessary for 
the security of our own territories to give to their 
monarch a convincing proof fhat, however great might 
be his superiority to the rude tribes that surrounded 
him, he” was yet unequal to the t|i3k of dictating terms 
to an English Government. In consequence of fhis 
necessity, and in pursuance of that wise principle of 
warfare, of which Hannibal may be considered the most 
brilliant exempl^ar. Lord Amherst resolved, in the early 
part of 1824, to transport a sufficient force under an 
experienced general to a part, of the enemy’s coast, 
which was at once the jnost vulnerable, and which at 
the same time niight possess the advantage of commu- 
ucatXQg most easily with tlie capital. It was coufidentl;^ 
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belieYed tlmt a inarch on Ava, entailing, as it necestKoiljr 
must, more than one encounter between the hostile 
forces, would suffice to bring the enemy to reason, and 
to lower the arrogant spirit which bad tempted him to 
invade our possessions. Two divisions from Madras and 
Calcutta were accordingly organised, and these leaving 
their presidencies in the months of April and May, 
united at the Amlamans on the 5tli of the last 
named* month, and proceeded at once under the com- 
mand of Sir' Archibald Campbell to Bangoon. 

At the time that the Bengal division of this force 
was organised, Havelock had not completed twelve 
months’ service in India. Occupying the position during 
this fieriod of a subaltern of tbo which garrisoned 
Fort WiKiam, no beyond tl'c mere routine of 

regimental ^uty had be^ asAigned him. Ifo had, how- 
ever, distinguished himself in a mat nor which does not 
always commend the jierformer to the favourable notice 
of the authorities. "With all the fervour of his nature 
he had devoted himself t.y the study and Jiractice of 
religion, and not content with that, ho had endeavoured 
to extend among his own*8oldiers the knowledge of the 
truths which he had found so precious. He became 
knovm in the regiment as a pious, earnest, amf at the 
sadle time a most zealous and devoted officer. Fortu- 
nately for his worldly pros|)ects tins knowledge was not 
confined to his regiment. Thus it happened that at 
the time when the Burmese expedition was being enrga- 
nised, and when inquiries were being made regarding 
. smart, intelligent officers to fill the more snboidhu^ 
positions on the general stafi*^ the name of fiAvelocI: 
was brought to the notice of those im whose himds 
Ihy tile dispensation of patronage, and he tp* 
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pointed Deputy Assistantr Adjutant-General of the ex- 
pedition. 

The war which was at that period undertaken proved, 
in a military and scientific. point of view, the least in- 
teresting of all in which the Indian Government has 
been engaged. Combating in swamps, opposed to an 
enemy who never fought but behind stockades, and then 
generally fought badly, a prey to the ravages of a pesti- 
lential atmosphere, our troops wore merely called upon 
to display tliat courage and that endurance which are so 
peculiarly their own. There was no •call for the mani- 
festation of tlie inanceuvring capabilities of our com- 
manders. To move straight on, to attack the enenly 
wherever he could be found, and to follow up with 
promptitude every advantage gai/^ in the field, — these 
were the conditions on which to bring the war to a suc- 
cessful issue. To a soldier, nevertheless, thoroughly 
Hcquaintt'd with tho of Kiiropean conflicts, versed 

in that strategic scii»nce whiidi proni[)led the operations' 
of Starlbdrough and Eugem? in their campaigns against 
the tried Marslials of Louis XIW, of Gustavus against 
Tilly and Wallenstein, of Frederic against Daun, and of 
General Bonaparte in J79G, this expedition to Burmah 
openej a new' field. It was here that Havelock first 
learned that the success of Europeans combating against 
Asiatics must depend less upon science than iijKjn dash ; 
tliat with one good blow, dealt energetically and fol- 
lowed up rapidly, the fate of an empire might be 
decided. The Burmese camj)aigh it was, that taught 
him that no troops were more liable to depression, none 
less inclined , to struggle against hostile fortune, none 
who possessed to an inferior degree the power of rallying 
nm$e than Aisiatics. To him tlien, destined as Be 
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was to an ladian career, the experience thus gained 
was invaluable. Grafting it upon his theoretical know- 
ledge, he was able thereafter to plan, devise and execute 
schemes calculated for every emergency. The fact that 
he himself had borne no light part in a campaign that 
terminated only at the gates of the enemy's capital, 
that he had been able thus practically to test his theore- 
tical knowledge, and to compare it with the actual 
measures of his own commander, gave him a confidence 
in his own judgment, and a proud self-reliance that 
never after deserted him. In Burmah were sown the 
seeds of that strategy that afterwards triumphed at 
Cawnpore. 

The Burmese campaign lastefl twenty-one months. 
Havelock, •who arriv6lcC»just too lafo for the storming of 
Eangoon, wf^s yet able to take a promineuf part in the 
operations which succeeded the occu|)idion of that im- 
portant town. As the year ad^/aheed, however, it wjis 
found that sickness was our most dangerous foe. By 
the end of July more than half the force ha(d become 
non-effective, Havelock, himself was amongst the latter, 
and to save his life he was compelled to prtKjeed to 
Calcutta, and thence by the sea route to Bombay. 
After an absence of eleven months, during which our 
amy had advanced no* higher than Prome, Havelock 
returned to his duty. He was in time to take a share 
in the advance which resulted in the defi^t of the 
enemy in three pitched battles, and in the acceptance 
by the King of the conditions of peace which our Com- 
mmider-in-Chief had imposed. In these actiema hu wps 
naturally a subordinate part; but to a subordinate on 
the staff, great opportunities of obaervaSon ate often 
gftmted, and Havelock showed, not very long 
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wards, tha^ he had allowed none of these to pass 
uonoticed. 

For nearly thirteen years after the treaty of Yan- 
daboo, India remained at peace, and npt a single oppor- 
tunity was afforded Havelock of practically testing his 
acquirements in the field. With an ill-fortune, which in 
the present days of high pressure and quick promotion 
would be accounted marvellous, he was doomed through- 
out this period to remain a lieutenant. He was not, 
however, altogether unemployed. As interpreter to 
Colonel, afterwards »Sir AVilloughby Cotton, one of tlie 
brigadier-generals of the Burman expedition, and then 
commanding at Cawnporo ; as adjutant of the depdt of 
royal troops at Clunsurah ; os interpreter to the IGth 
Foott and, finally, as adjutant own regiment, he 

found ampltr ojjjMJrtunities for increasing lys own expe- 
rience, and perfecting Jiiinself in tliat knowfedge, the 
most valuable of all fo fiu; soldier and tin; statesman, — 
the knowledge of human natun*. In Ids two appoint- 
ments as^adjutant, first to the de}i6t and afterwards to 
his regiment, the moving 8pring.s of human action were 
constantly open to his ins|H!ction. It was probably 
during this penod of probation that he acquired that 
experience in the art of managing men’s minds, of 
appealing to their hearts, of dfreeting their instinets to 
a particular point, which ho afterwards put in practice 
with so much effect. Beligious as he was, and ever 
anxious to increase the number of tliose who cored 
for their eternal welfare, ho could not but have per- 
omved, that even^an the scoffer and the profane it was 
possible t^ exercise a gtrong moral influence. There 
is probably no class of men more quick-witted, inore 
imbued with a semra of their own rights, or molte 
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jealous of maintainiog them than the privltte soldiers : 
no men, at tlie same time, oftener subject themselves 
to the sway of passions incidental to fallen man. To 
manage such men, to direct their energies to a useful 
and a noble end, mere tlteories are valueless. ^ It is neces- 
sary that each move in tlie lower organisation should be 
checked, and, if pcesible, exalted, by a corresponding and 
answering movement on the part of a more commanding 
mind. For this pui'pose, knowledge acquired by actual 
experience, imbibed, as it were, by mixing heartily with 
the men, by seeing their natures open before one, is the 
first requisite. Nohe are more .sensitive on this point 
than the men themselve.s. Their gtnrits spurn the con- 
trol which is measm'ed out by roie, and which, applied 
therefore* without ponsideraucu of the varying 
attributes of humanitj^ must often act ♦.uijustly. It 
is when 'their natures are in the presence' of another 
nature, not only superior to ^lu='lr8, but intimately ac- 
quainted with its compnt-ut ports, yet partaking of the 
higher and the better {),>rtion of those parts, and, at 
the same time, sympathising with the whole, that their 
minds swayed by the magnetic influence, yield them-’ 
selves entirely to its control. That liavelock penetrated 
to the, very depths of this great mystery may.perhaps 
be doubted. There have been warriors, famous in 
history, who have acquired a greater insight into the 
secret springs of human actions;, and who have gained 
consequently a greater influence and control over 
their men. But bis after career proved, nevertheless, 
that his knowledge of mankind, ^d his pow^ .<^ 
directing the instincts of the soldier, were very great 
indeed. The manner in whicii ho shdWhd this 
iedge will be spoken of in its proper place : it isalliidecl 
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to here, because it was at the period of which we are 
now treating that that experience must have been 
acquired. 

But there were seasons during those thirteen years of 
peace when Havelock* was not brought into such close 
contact with his men. There were years when he was 
forced to be contgnt with the mere performance of the 
duties of a subaltern with his regiment. Then it 
was that his active mind wont in search of other occif|)a- 
tions, and, searching earnestly, soon lighted upon a 
congenial theme. AVe have before alluded to the 
opportunities which pn^scuitoil themselves to him during 
his campaign in Burmah of criticising tlie manoeuvres of 
liis commanders. These had appeared to him to be, i\^ 
many instances, ojqM-K'od to tlia^:"'|)rineiples ef war on 
which the ^reat<^st generals 5f ancient and modern 
times had invariablj'^ nought to act. l^lu'tr erratic 
courses, rfis hosupposdll {lieiu to be. he had noted down 
at the time; and it aj)jH'arcd to him, in his moments 
of leisure? that it inigiit In* useful to liis profession, and 
profitable to hims^df, to give to th(* world a critical 
history of the entire campaign. He had scarcely, how- 
ever, ent<?rcd iijx)u his work wluui the idea occurred to 
him that it might possibly lie considered presumption, 
and more than presumption on his part, thus to criticise 
his supt^riors. Yet only a subaltern, his right to pass in 
review, and to animadvert upon the movements of full- 
blown generals, would almost certainly be called in 
question. Writing at all, he would be compelled to write 
the whole truth, jand would that bo palatable ? These 
were stortling questions ; esjjccially startling wore they 
to a soldier (h^ndent on his profession for support, and 
looking to it as the solo ladder by which he couid 
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advance to distinction. We know, from Ihe memoirs 
pnblished of him by his brother-in-law, that he debated 
the matter long and carefully with liimself. I am half 
afraid,” he says in one of his letters to Serampore, **of 
the storm of hostility which the free discussion of recent 
events might draw upon a subordinate officer. Men of 
years and rank are so unwilling ever |o be proved in the 
wrong ; and I cannot, in common honesty, attempt to 
shbw that in' 1824-25, and ’26 they were always in the 
right.” Again, “were the manuscript carried in statu 
quo to the press, it is not impossible that I might find 
my name omitted in the army list of some subsequent 
month for having presumed to think that a Brigadier- 
General can do wrong.” These prove that even 

when sending his mdr^iscript to the press, Havelock was 
not free from doubt as the manner in which the pub- 
lication fnight affect his own prospe, ts. \\ ith the know- 
ledge which we possc?ss of his^ c<inscientiousness, of liis 
rigid moj^ity, of his strong views regarding right and 
wrong, of the manner in which he would hawe clung to 
the one and spumed the other, we have a right to 
believe that in deciding to publisli, Havelock pursued 
the course which after deep and earnest consideration 
he felt himself called upon to undertake. Possessing 
a knowledge not shared in by the world at large, 
enabled by his reading, by his practical ability, to point 
out errors, which to be avoided in future it was neces- 
sa^ to illusfrate with peculiar reference to this particular 
ex]^ition, was he, on account of purely personal con- 
siderations, for fear of injuring bis own prospects, to be 
absolutely dumb ? To be silent, he must have felt, was 
to be criminal. Balancing then the crinrimdity of silence 
against the imprudence ” of publication, Havelock felt 
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it impossible to falter. Not careless then of con- 
sequences, but confident in the purity of his motives, 
believing that his criticism was just, that his conclusions 
would bear the strictest examination, he published. 
Written in a manly and classical style, outspoken in its 
remarks on the execution of the campaign, awarding 
with an impartial hand blame and praise, the work 
appeared at the Seramporo press in 1828, two yem-s 
after the conclusion of the war of which it treatc4. 
It was most unfortunate that it had not been published 
in England. An Indian work never has a'fair clianc(‘. 
It may bti a prejudice, but it is a fact, that even the 
Indian public look uiK)n the name of the English pub- 
lisher as a guarantee, tefa certain extent, of the value of 
the work. X’hey look forward r.ilvso before they buy. 
unless they are by cliam^e ac(pinint(*d.witli the* autlu»,r, 
to the criticisms of the JLln'glish j^ress. Deprived of these 
advantages, printed too* on inferior paper, and witli 
inferior type, an Indian bot)k s(*aroely inabfes a fair 
start. It has happened that \\lum subsequent events 
have recalled public iu(en\st to the subject ou which 
it treated, a work originally published in India has 
roappoiyed in an English dress. J3nt this is u rare 
occurrence; it alniost always happens that the work 
published in India is discreditiHl on account of its Indian 
imprint, and enjoys consequently but a limited circu- 
lation. 

It is on no other grounds that we can account for tlae 
failure, as a literary sinjculalion, of Havelock’s ‘Cam- 
paigns in Ava,’ The style iu which it was written, tlu' 
professional acynnen dispUyed in the criticisms, and the 
general interest of the narrative, were suflSicient unde^ 
ordinary circumstances to attract to it a large amount of 

N 
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public .support. Published iu England, it must have 
commanded attention, but an offspring of Serampore it 
never surmounted the ineradicable blot of its nativity. 
In India, therefore, its circulation was limited, whilst in 
England it became known to but a select few. It did 
happen, however, to find its way to the Horse Guards, 
and in that hallowed region its boldness, as might have 
been exjjeoted, found no favour. “Is he tired of his 
(»mmission?” was the question asked of the elder 
brother of the author, when he presented himself within 
those sacred precincts. No active persecution, however, 
followed this remark, although we are informed by 
his brother-in-law' that the bt»>k made him many 
‘enemies. ^ * 

We imght pause nbco for an instant tq^, enquire with 
his biogjajAor how' it happened that with the evidence 
of professional knowledge disjdayed in this work before 
them, the Government of India left the subaltern 
author to pine in neglect. Was it because thpy tliought 
that soldiers ought to remain mere instruments, without 
feelings and without passions, debarred from the exorcise 
of every intellectual faculty, and that they regarded as 
little less than a crime, this effort on the jart qf Have- 
lock to vindicate his claim to a positipn in the world of 
responsible humanity? Did they consider that the 
duties of an officer should be confined to a punctual 
attendance at drills and parades, and to the necessity 
never to appear drunk. on duty, and did they wish to 
repress every effort on his part to exercise his brain for 
• the performance of the higher duties of his profession,— 
an exerdse which in times of peace best be pro* 
moted by a critied study of past campaigns? .These 
are no %ht questions, for they affect the present ere& 
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more than the past Let ns examine for a moment the 
circumstances of Havelock’s case. Here was a man, 
who had instructed himself thoroughly in the science of 
war, who enjoyed the highest character as an officer, 
and in whom there lay, dormant at that time, and 
waiting for an occasiop, very higli military powers. 
Impelled by an imperative sense of duty, by a conscien- 
tious resolve to do what was riglit in spite of con- 
sequences, he publishes a work, to the excellence of 
which, he subsequently recorded, three Comiuanders-in- 
Chief boro their testimony. Yet although that book 
was rich in military lore, although it contained instruc- 
tion of the most valuable nature, because, in the courst* 
of its truthful narrative, it trcnehc 1 upon the yanity ot^ 
a few high cflicials, the writer Was allowed to linger i)) 
obscurity. The abilities which were eon5pi«iuuis in 
every page of .the book, Jlio talents which the Govern- 
ment might thcinselvtis have directed to some great 
purpose, restricietl to the performance of trifling 
duties, and for nine years afterwards the Havelock of 
1828, who possessed within himself all the powers and 
more than the vigour of tJie Havelock of ISoT, was 
deemed doubly rewarded’ iu being allowed to temain, 
unmolested on account of his opinions, a hardworking 
subaltern. One of the most touching pictures in the 
history of Fmuce immediately prior to the Bevolution. 
presents to our eyes Dumouriez pacing the streets of 
Pari^ conscious of his abilities for command, but 
conscious also that his plebeian birth dej)rived him of 
every chance of the attainment of his desires- But 
how infinitely nmro affecfhig were tbo circumstances of 
Havelock’s position I He, too> was conscious of th^ 
possession of great abilities^ and yet he had the mortifi- 

N 2 
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cation to find that he was restricted to the duties of 
a subaltern, because, in the only manner in which as a 
conscientious officer he could perform the task, he had 
Avritten a work in which those abilities were made kno\Mi 
to the Grovernment he served. 

After long delays, however, and three failures to 
obtain his company by purchase, promotion came at 
last. In 1838 Havelock was able to Avrite Captain 
before his name, and by a strange coincidence tho same 
year witnessed also the almndonmcnt of that peaceful 
|X)licy Avhicli, without iiiterru]>tioa, had been fostered by 
the Indian Government ever suice tiie |>eace of Yanda^ 
boo. It Avas in December of tluu y<‘ar that the expedi- 
tion to Aflghanistan, Avhich had fca m. d the great theme 
of discussion in every ^ition in Imiui for tjivelve months 
preceding, svas actually entered ujicn. On tho 10th of 
that month the Bengal division, of the British forces, 
under the command of Sir tv illoughby Cotton, com- 
menced its marcli for an object, Avhich, for disregard of 
all moral obligation, as Avell as for political iiusounduess, 
is unequalled by any recorded in the lastory of the 
British nation. Decided upon originally for tlie purpose 
of compelling the Persian army to raise tho siege of 
Herat, it might have been supposed that with the 
a(x.*omplishment of tliat design, all necessity for the 
further progress of the expedition would have Cea§ied. 
The Persian army, thanks to the gallantry of an Engli^ 
officer who accidentally found himself in the placo^ had 
been forced to retire from before Herat on the 9th Sep- 
tember, 1838, three months before a single British 
soldier had left our territories. The eriginal object of 
^he expedition had thus been accomplished, without the 
expenditure of* a single drop of English bloody ^ ^ 
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ounce of English treasure. Nevertheless, so bent were 
those who directed the counsels of the Indian Govern- 
ment on making a grand demonstration in Central 
-f\^ia, so terrified were tlioy at the bugbear of Bussian 
aggrandisement, then distantly looming in the future, 
that losing sight of those greater dangers nearer 
their own possessions, — clangers wluch in a cooler 
moment woiihl liavc been obvious to none more than to 
themselves, — they resolved, at the cost c)f an immense 
expenditure of money, in defiance of right, and at great 
military risk, still to send on an army for the pur|)ose of 
expelling the energetic sovereign who was all the time 
well disposed to fall in with our views regtirding J^ersia, 
and to replace him by an imbecile whose weak- 
ness had rondcrod him contemptible in Affghau e^yes. 
So extraordinary was the exeitemoiit that reigned 
amongst the governing c‘lasses at the tinm, that they 
did not perceive either illt*. foolishness or the immorality 
of the course which they had rc'^olved to ])ursne. The 
advanire ijito Alfghanistan was heralded by tlu^se high- 
sounding phrases and lofty professions which those who 
hav*: at their disposal numerous battalions know so well 
how to employ. Tl|^»8o phrases and thesi> professions 
produac^d an effect at which men of the present day, 
with their experience of thirty subsequent years, may 
well be surprised. In 1838, however, belief in the 
character of public men was not wliolly extinguislied, 
and certainly the greater number of those who started 
from Ferozeiwro on that 10th December, started in the 
belief that they were about to * restore a legitimate 
sovereign to liis throne, anef to give an effectual check 
to the atnbitioB and tO'«4he encroachments of Bussio. 
It would appear that Havolocfc entertained some sitqh 
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opinion at the outset. Certain it is that he hailed the 
prospect of service which the offer of the appointment 
of Aide-de-camp on Sir Willoughby Cotton’s staff opened 
out to him. It wtis a position most favourable for one 
whose active mind would not permit him to be a mere 
fustniment of authority, but who judged every move- 
ment by the standard set up by those great captains, 
the history of whose achievements was stored in bis 
mind. Throughout that long march from Ferozepore 
throimh tlie Bolan Pass to Candahar, he must often 
liave mused on tte fact that on tho fidelity to his 
engagements of tlie ruler of the I’unjab, depended the 
safety of our* force. Wo had no of operations; 
our army was separated from it- resources; on our 
fight and our right rear lay the army • .f Runjeet Singh, 
splendidly organised, flushetl with victoi;y over the 
Affghan^ aud ready to obey his nod. The further we 
proceeded, the more isolated, ,the more dangerous 
became our position, and to (he chances arising from 
that position were added the barren nature of the 
country, and the necessity which existed of carrying our 
supplies with us. As we road tho account of that cam- 
paign, every page increases our astonishment that a 
British army should ever have been sent on sych an 
expedition, and for sndi a purpose. 

It is not our design to follow the expedition step by 
step on its onward nonrse. Its details arc woll-kiiown 
to all readers of Indism history. The part played by 
Havelock, as aide-de-camp on the staff of a general of 
dividon, was necessarily limited. He was able nOveiv 
theless to improve Ids exp6rience in mattem whieb.it is 
beyond the power of mere Jhook-learaing to hnitMrt^ 
He it was who, after the junctioii at Candahar by tiie 
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J^ombay div^on, and the assumption by Sir John Eeane 
of the chief command, strongly urged that the siege train, 
which had been conveyed thus far at the cost of much 
trouble, should be taken on to be used against Ghuznee. 
His advice wa^ on the representations of the “ politicals,” 
disregarded, and in consequence, the army found itself 
some weeks later in front of a fortress, the defences of 
which could only be breache*d by heavy artilhiry. It is 
true that the combined daring and ingenuity of Cai)tains 
Thomson and Durand of the Hengal Engineers rescuer! 
Sir John Keane from his false }>osition, but the circum- 
stance made an ineradicable impression on the mind of 
Havelock, and materially influenced liis own o}>oratioiis 
at a later perio<L Never to attacdv fortified places 
without artillery, and to lie himself political” as well as 
general, ranked thereafter amongst his best (‘onned 
maxims. It was in this campaign Jlso tijat the im- 
pressions which ho had imhihed in Burma! i, os to the 
advisabiBty of losing no opiiortunity of attacking an 
Asiatic encmy*ia the lir ld, with hut small regard to his 
superior utimlors, aii<l l^isconyirdious likewise as to the 
enormous mlvanUiges to be derived from follov\ing up 
rapidly even the* most trifling victory, received fresh 
confirmation. Havelock acc(»mpanied the force in it^i 
triumphant progress to C^abool, but finding, shortly after 
his arrival there, that the puppet king whom we had 
placed on the throne by our bayonets, could only be 
supported by the same means, and that our occupation 
of Affghanistan might be prolonged ind(»liaitely, he 
resisted all the offers of Sir Willoughby Cotton, and 
resolved to return speedily to India. He was prompted 
to this detemination c^fly by a wish to publish an 
account of the campaign/lbefore the interest excited by 
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it had entirely evaporated. For a task o4 this nature 
he was peculiarly well qualified. lie bad not only taken 
notes of his own, but he had })ossessed the entire confi- 
dence of Sir Willoughby Cotton, and had obtaiiHjd from 
the Commander-in-(Jhu'f free accc^^s to all the reconis in 
his office. He naturally iinagincjtl that a work at once 
accurate, interesting, and protessional, could not fail to 
find many readers, and nltliongh he wrote at the time 
that he considert'd himself “ too old for tame,” lie might 
nevertheless have j»ic‘tured to liimstlf that such a work, 
if well performed, woiihl t*onvin<*o tliose in whose hands 
lay the power of advancing d< ser\ ing officers, that he at 
least had raastiTod tin* liiglutr birnclves of his profession. 

He was dofmied however, on ;h.is occasion, as on the 

* 

former, to bitter disaj»jKantmen1. The work, jdt hough 
lucid in arraiigeinerjt, forcible in style, aud^vivid in de- 
scription,^ altliougli too it had the advantage of an English 
publisher, foil still-born from px^ss. This result may 
perhaps bo partly attriburabh? lb the intense excitement 
which provaiiod in England at that time (18^19-40), on 
account of the inovcmenlHuf th#Cliartists. Xlie “battle 
of Newport,” so iattil to protemsions of Messrs. Frost, 
Williams, and Jones, presentocl a problem of far dccfier 
moment to the politicians of England than the tislory 
of the taking of Ghuznoe. Tlicii again the march to 
Cabool, though teeming witli hardships to’ tho soIdu*r8, 
wafi^ for a campaign, singularly barren of fighting results^ 
The successful assault on Ghuznec, was, in a xnilitaty 
point of view, its solitary triumph. It is protmble ther©^ 
fore, that the general public, unacquainted with the 
locality, ignorant of the da^ers in pom and the priya^ 
tiong m emj saw only that^e had Reached dthool 
without a battle, and imagined tlmt it was almost 
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unnopes8aty»to acjqiiaint themselves with the details of 
such ail exj)e(lition to a greater extent than could be 
j^st^ertained from the .despatches. Had there been a few 
more easunltios, and a fair projmrtion of stirring ad- 
ventures, th(^ history would probably have been more 
favourably reci ived. 

It may not be out of place hei-e to state the matured 
opinion of lIav(.‘lo<*k, written in after years* on the 
»ubjc»et of the pul)lif*utiou by an otBcer of his own ex- 
perierict^s <»n service and elsvuliere. Even in the yt ar 
18()0 the opinion on this suhj«'et of one of the most real 
and practical soldie rs that ever lived, may not be 
alt(»getlier unworthy of (‘onsi<leration. Tlie passage, as 
recorded by Ids bicjgraplier, too long to be extracted in 
its entirety. We cull, ho\v(‘ver, that p<wtKUi of it whicll 
may bo co]jjpi<lerrd grnerul in its ap[)licatiori. “pur 
institutions and public opinion secure to Ur^tlip liberty 
of printing; and /^omjnoff sense uriawed by a few who 
have nof kept [‘ic-r- wifti tluur age, re(‘ogiiist‘s in the 
iiinctoenth century tin* porfoet compatibility of the most 
injpUcit tXedience in the ranks and in the Held, with 
tlau’ough indt |M*ndt‘nce of spirit in tlio republic of 
letters. • ContemjKjrary iiKaiioirs are the means of which 
the fnypUv historian gladly avails himself, or of which he 
bitterly laments the want, wlien he eomos to trace with 
an impartial hand tlm pic?iuro of events which Ixave 
iatlueuced the happiness of largo |)ortions of the human 
race." 

Although Havelock was naturally mortified by the 
ill-succoss of a work on which he Imd liestoweti no ordi- 
nary labour, Iiis was not a spirit to be cast down by any 
dkappointment. , Its first jrosult was to determine him 
to bend his mind more closely to his prbfessioii. It 
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happened tiiat, after he had rid himself of the labonr of 
Devising and despatching his work, he was directed to 
proceed to Cabool with recruits. .Arriving in the coarse 
of his journey at Ferozepore, he fell in with General 
Flpliinstone, then lately appointed to the command of 
our troops in Affghanistan. By him he was o0fered 
the post of Persian interpreter on his staff. This he 
accepte<i, and it w’as in that capacity that in February, 
1841, after an absence of fifteen months, ho found him- 
self once more in Cabool. 

It was on the occasion of this, his second residence in 
Affghanistan, that the nature of Havelock’s qualities 
was destined to the severest irif.i. The weakness of oar 
political agent, and the inctmicify of oiu* military com- 
mander, contributed even more i^an the Ireachery of the 
oli^rchy of Cabool, to bring about tlii* greatest disaster 
that has pvor befallen British arms, it was not so much, 
as Havelock remarked with astonishment on his arrival, 
that the ])osition which sbonld'have been occupied as a 
fort had been given up to the jinrposes of a seraglio ; it 
was a vicious but not a fatal arrangement that located 
our soldiers in a cantonment commanded by neigh- 
bouring heights, and that placcil all the supplies of the 
army in a detached fort Those evils, great they 
were, would have been remedied by the valour of our 
troops, if they had had but a commander. But with an 
old gentleman at the head of the army enfeebled by 
disease, with an envoy who had trained his intdlect to 
bdieve tiiat to be true which he wished to be true, end 
who perauded, in spite of the most glaring evidence of 
bad faith, in giving credence to the assuvanpes of the 
natives,— with division everywhere, ^d ,eelf*]reliandlB 
nowhere, it was impossible to effect aaytlntig grwi 
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There waa iii»fact no command. The measures that had 
been resolved upon one moment, were cancelled an hour 
later, and this indecision, commencing in the tent of the 
general, could not but have a most lamentable effect 
upon the army. As if, too, to add to the difficulties of 
our situation, the most ox>en marks of hostility on the 
part of tlie Affghans scrs'ed but to induce our leaders to 
pretend a greater conlldence in their good faith. It 
seems at this distant {>eriud almost incredible, that after 
the slaughter of Sir Alexander Burnos, after tlie murder 
of the envoy in cold blood, after manifestations of 
hostility too striking to bo misconceived, the leaders of 
that force, — a force numbering 5000 men, — should still 
have preferred to trust to Affglian honour rather than to 
the bayonets of their soldiers. Once having resolved to 
retire, they ^should hav(* regarded every Afi'glmu as an 
enemy, and have trusted to their own enwgies alone. 
Instead of this, to nst'. tlu^ emphatic language of Have- 
lock, “tlfcY erodulon.‘'ly confided in Affghan faith, moved 
in the power and at the. dic-tation of Akbar Khan, took 
up the positions which he jHiiutcd out, forbore to lire on 
the partisans whom he had arrayed to destroy them ; and 
as much to tho last the dupes of intrigue and Ireacherj' 
as the^victims of the sword, cold, hunger and fatigue, 
were engulfed in tho eastern Gilzye mountains.” Surely* 
if history be indeed jihilosopby touching by examjde, tlie 
details of this terrible disastor ought to have served as a 
warning to the men that were to come after. Tho tale 
told by it, of tho folly, the incredible folly, of trusting to 
the oaths of Asiatic^ of placing ourselves with respect 
to them- in a suppliant and inferior position, ought to have 
rendered impos^le any similar infatuation in fiitnre. 
Tet only sixteen years later, the events of the mutiny too 
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clearly shewed, that in many instances the warning uf 
Asiatic duplicity h^ been vouchsafed in vain, thongh, 
nnfbrtuiiato-ly for ns, the recollections of European cre- 
dulity had been eagerly treasured up and remembered. 

In the movements of the Cabool force Havelock was 
not a sharer. Although on the staiT of the general, he 
had obtained permission to join his regiment, the- 13th 
Light Infantry. This regiment, muler the command of the 
gallant Sale, had teen orderetl in the month of October, 
1841, to the assistance of the 35tli Native Infantry, 
upon which an attack had te^n made in the paases near 
Cabool. The nature of the conflict in which the two 
corps were engaged on the !' 'Howiug dtvy made it clear 
to those who took part in it thui the whole country was 
fn arms against the British, (icacral Sale indeed found 
that it would be impo&sible for him moy^ forward to 
Gnudanvich, — the destination assigned him by the gene- 
ral in command, — unleas reinforcements were pnsmptly 
fumislietl. He selected Havelock to corry the d^patches 
in which he stated his necessities on this h^l, and it 
was probably owing in a groat measure tt) his influence 
that within a week not only were reinforcements pro- 
vided, but plentiful supplies wore sent with them. 
Havelock again obtained permission to rejoin General 
Sale’s brigade, which the antliorities at Cabool, lulled by 
their reliance on Aflghan promises, considered at that 
time the post of danger. 

For the eighteen days tliat followed the force was in 
continual conflict. Harassed on all sides, attacked some- 
times in front, oftener on the flanks and rear, the bsri- 
gade, encomtered as it was with baggage,^ could only 
with difficulty posh forward. It had Jbeen fiavdbok’s 
wndk aHmr the second march, when it bad been mtolved, 
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in accordance with instructions from CaIx)ol, to send 

back one of the native regiments, to return with it in 

order to resume his ap]K)intment on the staff of General 

Elphinstone. This he considered to be his jmst of duty, 

and he was, at th(,> moment, the less tempted to swerve 

from it, because the Gilzyos had but just before agreed 

to an accommodation, for tiie due performance of which 

they had furnished hostages. Gemsriil Sale, however, 

could not j)atiently endure the idea of allowing Jluvelock 

to leave liirn. lie had himself been wounded on the 

previous day, and he felt, therefore, more than overall 

the responsibilities of bis position. With Havelock he 

had been nssociat(id for niauv vears. and lie luid had 

» » 

op|)brtmiitie8 of witiu'ssing how litted he was^to oop^ 
with a erisi% lie therefore pointed out to hi!ii that in 
his opinion it was his duty t<» contiune witii tjie force, 
and liiittlly took all tlie r»'^!pollsiI)ilitv of his compliance 
on his own shiiulders. lHavelock obeyed, and from that 
moment bj^cume oue of the n\<.>st coufideulial advisers of 
the genoraff He ‘it was who, in coiijunetiun with Cap* 
tains Jbicgrcgor, Hackhouse, llroadfoot, and Davies, — 
four names famous in the Instory of that eventful period, 
— porouaded the gtmeral to .attack tlie fort of Slamook* 
hail, the {)oss<»!sion of which sccuwjd the safety of the 
advance from Gundamuck to Jellalabad. He it was 
who, when a council of war was held at Gundamuck to 
debate hs to the nature of tho movemeuts that ought 
to follow the receipt of the ilrst disastrous accounts from 
Cabool, threw all the weight of his influence in sup* 
port o£ tlKismarch on Jollalaltod, on the solid ground, 
that there, at all events, they would occupy a position 
thatcould be held until reinforcements should reach tbeyi 
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from India. He it was wlio, after the arrival of the force 
at, that place, resisted with Sll his enei^ the proposal 
to give lip the town and to retire within the citadel. 
He it was. who, by the influence inspired by his cha- 
racter, by his sound judgment, far-seeing sagacify, and 
knowledge of soldiers, contributed as much as any single 
individual could contribute, to the successful defence of 
the illustrious garrison. If his labours were not so 
“pronounced” as those of Geoiwe Broadfoot, it was 
because he occupied a far le.ss prominent position than 
that most distinguished oiHcer. It Is yet a striking fact 
that it was to Havelock that r-niatlfoot ever looked for 
moral support during the sittiugo of those councils of 
k’ar, in ]|^hich he advocated, often alone, a dbtermined 
poh'cy, and it was owing to that suf{)0rt, alwa^'s accorded, 
that the resolution to resist to the last was finally decided 
upon. It was due to these twltmca that when the hopes 
of the garrison were mo«t gloomy,— when the govern- 
ment of India expressed only a desire to w^hdraw as 
much as possible from the affairs of Affghituistau, and 
when the news of the destruction of the Calwiol force had 
caused unusual depression in the minds of all, — it was 
due, we say, to these two men that another treaity was 
not entered into with the Affghan8,4he expressed object 
of which was the withdrawal of the British troops from 
jellalabad. The council of war had, in fact, d^ded m 
favour of the measure, and had noticed their acceptance 
of the propositions to the ruler of CabooL Fortiiiiately 
fbr the garrison the AlF^hans would not credit thefr 
good fortune, and sent to propose fresh ttipidarions. 
But before these could arrive the exertions of BitMudfimt 
Havelock had worked an immense change In the 
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mincls of tho garrison, and it vias then finally resolved to 
dismiss diplomacy to the ‘winds, and if necessary to 
perish where th^y stood. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of this article to 
enter into a detail of tho daily events of tiiat illustrious 
defence. Euteriitg Jellalabiid on the 12th November, 
the force under the command of General Sale, in spite 
of the origtnal want of defences to the place, — in spite of 
deficiencies of supplies, — in spite of enemies without and 
traitors within its walls, — maintained their jmsition until 
the arrival of the relieving army of General Pollock 
on the 13th April following. Throughout this peiiod 
Havelock served on the staft' of the general in command, 
and he enjoyed, therefore, the peculiar advjuitage of 
being .aeq\i,^inted with the reasons which guided the 
decisions of his chief. Of th<f influence whicti he was 
able to bring to Ix'ur on tihose decisions wo have already 
s{>okon. ’ His viev\« word dirwt<?d nof only to tho main- 
tenance of^our ^wsition at .Jellalahud to the last extremity, 
but to imphtssing on tlic minds of others the vital im- 
portance of seizing over}' opportunity to meet the enemy 
in tlio field. His experience of men combined with liis 
knowliidge of the art of war to make his opinion espe- 
citdly valuable, on this jmiut It was uot only that he 
was animated by the conviction that under no circum- 
stances could i\siatic troo{)s resist a charge of Europeans 
in the open field, but he wins profouudly impressed with 
a sense of the efiect which constant inaction must pro- 
dr^ on the minds of the .ganison. Those feelings 
reached their full intensity when, on tho final repulse 
of the Affgltan force under Akbar Khau fiwm tho walls 
of Jellf^abad on the 10th March, tiiat prince took upji 
podtion within two miles of the town, and commanding 
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all the .approaches to it Then it was that Havelock 
scented the opportunity of making an attempt warranted 
by every nile of war, and conformable to sound jiolicy. 
The defeat of the Affghans, the benefit to the “ morale ” 
of the soldier, and the raising of the blockade, — ^these 
were the points for which, the immediate prospect of 
relief being even tlien uncertain, it was surely desirable 
to strike a blow. \\’hon, after some discussion. General 
Sale detemined to make the attempt, with a confidence 
which testified to his opinion he gave the command of 
one of the divisions to his most importunate adviser.' 
Odtthis the first occa.sion of U.’' holdjug a responsible 
commaml in the field, rravelo.;k; gi.- e proof of the pos- 
session of high military ability. J he right wing under 
his orders had been directed to h-ed the .attack, and 
penetratjug* if possible between the enemy’s advanced 
position and the river on whif-h it rested to drive away 
his skinuishei's, aiM then comlhning*«ith the two other 
divisions to pierce his centre. Havelock jKo^orinod his 
part to admiration; seizing the line of the river, ho 
drove the enemy’s skirmishers before l»im, and pushed 
on in the preconcerted direction. All at once, however, 
the centre column under Colonel Dennie was dvrerted 
to another part of the field, and llavolock found him- 
self exposed without warning to the brunt of the enemy’s 
attack. Having received instructions from the general at 
the same time to halt, he drew up his men partly behind 
a wall and partly in square, and awaited the attack of 
the enemy’s cavalry. These came on with great deter- 
mination, and Havelock’s ’horse rearing at the moment, 
he lost his seat and was only saved death by a 
rapper and two men of the 13th who rushed forw^ td 
resone him. The enemy in the interval fkiling tomfke 
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an impression on the square, ^md being exposed to a 
galling fire from the men posted behind the wall, drew 
off in some confiision, and Havelock, observing almost 
immediately that the other columns were proceeding to 
his support, gave the signal to advance. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had his men got well away from the protection of 
the wall, than the Affghan horse wheeling round came 
down u^wn them.like an avalanche. Attacked this time 
in the open, Havelock formed his men into a square, 
and directing them to reserve their fire, ho awaite<^the 
charge. Miide more feebly than on the first occasion, 
it was even more unsuccessful, and TIaveIoc*k instantly 
re-forming his men, completed the confusion of the 
enemy by pursuing him into his camp and capturing 
two guns. At this jwint the other columns (“ame up, 
the camp was stormed on idl sides, and the v^tory was 
complete. 

How, nine days after this well won fight, — a fight 
which left the garrison of Jellalaliad without an enemy 
within thofi" iHiach, — the avenging aliny of (xeueral 
Pollock arrived ; how for four months longer the united 
forces remainwl in the valley of Jellalahad, waiting for 
the co-operation of General Nott on the other side of 
Cabool, — how then, owing to the ivise resolution of Loitl 
Ellenborough, the army advanced, and triumphing on 
its route at Jugdnlluk aud Tezeon, entered Cabool 
Hushed with tho glow of victory; how our country- 
wQtuen were rescued frdm captivity, how that portion of 
Cabool wbidi witnessed the treacherous murder of our 
envoy .was destroyed, and how the enemy were utterly 
disperaed at Istali^ — an action planned by Havelock in 
the capaeity of Deputy Adjutant-General to General 
DfhiOaskiU ; how finally the united armies of Nott and 
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PoHock, satiated with wctory and sustamed by the^ 
enxi^bling idea that they had restored the pin^ge of 
England in those distant regions, retiimed in the 
cold weather of 1842 to Hindoo^tan, and were met 
at Ferozepore by the gmndest of India’s Governors- 
General, — one wlio possessed in its greatest perfection 
the power of influencing men s minds, — ^and how finally 
the troops, — their leadei*s rewarded, — ^were dispersed to 
their peaceful cantonments, are matter which history 
has jjjecorded. Hitherto however, history, in dealing 
with one of the subjects ulK>ve alhided to, — the rewards 
dealt out to those who most gT.^aily distinguished them^ 
selves, — has omitted all allnsit^r, U' Hjavelock Had she 
^<ipoken, it would have been but *v recr»rd that he was 
left unnoticed in the ruck. In the heat of popular 
enthusiasm^ the merit of the great deeds accomplished 
was awarded to those uudejr^ whose authority they had 
been carried out.t Thus it was- that Havelock,* conscious 
of deserving, and yet too modest to claim that wdiich 
was his due, wjfe allow’cd, as a reward fol his meri- 
torious services, to proceed once more to the dull 
routine of regimental duty. He was informed confi- 
dentially by a friend, — his tried comrade Major Broadfoot, 
— ^that there existed pre^dices agAinst him. So true is 
it that even in these more liberal days, a man of really 
independent spirit finds in the very qualities which 
constitute his greatness, the most stubborn obstacle to 
hk fortune! * , 

' Such merits as his, however, could not long remain 
unnoticed. In the course of tiihe those who had been 
prejudiced agaittet him disappeared from the scene, imd 
m ,i84$ he found himself simultaneously major of his 
and Persian interpreter to the new Oopfis^ander*^ 
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iA«pbIe^, Sir l^iigh Gou^lt. < He did not long enjoy this 
in&k. appoihtnient in peace. Bccent and constantly 
reoairing 4metUee in the_ Punjab ha»l warned Lord’ 
EUenboroogh that tbo time was approaching, when he 
would be compellod to gather together all the resources 
of the empire over which hf; so wisely rule<l, for an 
encounter' with the trained ami disciplined soldiers of 
Runjbet Singh. Whilst too he behold the cloud, as yet 
scarcely bigger than a man’s hand, that Avas rising 
steadily in the horizon before him, be was aware also 
of another temi)e8t, not so dangerous, though *taore 
quick in its action, brewing within lil'ty mik-s of the 
capital of the North-West Provinces. Both these dc- 
monstridions were met by that noble man with the 
prescience and the spirit of a great statesman, l^eeming 
tlie G walioPdangtir the more pressing, knowing tliat it 
would be in the highest^ degree dangon>ns to march 
towards the Sutlej, wKlsjjwio hosts of Scindia lay armed 
and watchful on his Hank and rcjir, ho forced that 
Durbar to^i explanation. Finding this imaitisfactory, 
and penetrating the hostile intentions of the Court, lie 
taaiched in his army under Sir Hugh Gough, defeated 
the enemy in tAVo pitched battles, and then, abstaining 
Airith. S rare magnanimity from annexation, restored the 
country to its legitimate soA'creign. liaving ih-st reor- 
. ganized its gorerument upon principles Avhicb, fifteen 
yoai^ later, produced results which contributed greatly, 
inihe dark hotir of our calamity, to the safety of the 
;4i^^lo-Indian Empire. 

• ; Jpi tl^ Wttle foughiaat Malifirajpore, Havelock, as one 
staff officer^ bore a part as prominent 
' at'e^ ^ AfBck a'^positioii could hope for* In the heat 
el mu sicUon he rallied and inspired witli enthu»am a 

o2 
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native regiment — ^the GGtli — again^ wlu(^*'}i 9 was afteiv 
wards destined to combat at Oawnpore. He fimnd tbea 
that it was as feasible to inspire Asiatics to great deeds 
of courage, as to induce them, aai»iu AffghanistaQ^ to 
acts of rare and generous devotion. The appeal that he 
mode to them in the heat of the actitdi, riding in theit 
front, and reminding them that they fought under the 
eye. of their Commander-in-Chief, carried all hearts 
before it. He remarked afterwards that "whereas it 
had been difficult to get them forward before, the diffi> 
culty now was to restrain their impetuosity.” It is aij. 
occasion like this tliat marks the really great soldier,; — ^ 
the man that to j)erfect acqmiintanco With his ptofeeskui 
> ^dds that still more necessary knowlr^dge, — the knowledge, 
how to exert a moving and animating iniluence over the 
minds of others. 

It is fecorded that after t^ action, standing over the 
grave of GeneraJ Churchill, ^Havelock expressed his 
regret to Lord Ellenborough tliat the war had not been 
tt war of subjugation. The same opinion waft expressed 
pretty generally at the time, and the Govemor-Genmnl 
was blamed for maintaining a rallying point for disaf- 
fected spirits. 8ubsequcnt events, however, showed 
that had Havelock’s ideas on this point been carried 
out, bis victorious career in 1857 would bavo been im- 
possible, and in aU probability the Central and Lowm* 
Provinces of India wonld have been, dutij^ that year, 
overrun by the mutineers. It was the inaction tii# 
troops stationed in Gwalior, that enabled Havelohk at 
a priticid moment to maintain hul^position at Cawpipocei 
and that inaction, forced upon these troops hf 'thw 
Kaharaja, was the offspring of Loi^ BUenJ^cstnig^^ 
fs>li<7. Two years after the Gwalior epsode, otl>^ 
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aod greater storm foreseen by Lord Elleuborough, burst 
with unprecedented fury upon the land. Unfortunately 
wben the crisis came, the steady baud of that great 
nobleman no longer guided the helm of the stute-vessel. 
He was recalled by men to whom his prescience was a 
reproach, in spit^ of the protests of tlie Duke of Well- 
ington and Sir Robert Reel, — both of whom appreciated 
to the highest degree the great rjualitics which had 
been evinced tl*roughout Loril Elleiiborough’s tenure 
of power. Combined ignorance and uejwtism, however, 
shrink from the service of unsullied genius ; they prefer 
employing »»s their agents men whom they can use to 
their own purposes. Thus it was that when the Sikh 
war broke out. Lord Elleuborough, who had foreseen it, 
and who hml busied himself iu pre|)arations !b meet 
it, was no longer Governor-General, (hie of the first 
acts of his successor, Hir .H. Ilardiiige, was to Counter- 
mand all his preparatiyis, thereby committing the 
error, theu almost fatal, but which notwithstanding has 
in later yeftrs been repeated, of eudeavouring to disarm 
Asiatics by showing them that we were disarming our- 
selves., This conduct on our jiart naturally hurrieil on 
the catastrophe it was intended to avert. Without note 
or warning, taking advantage of our want of preimration, 
on enormous Rikh army crossed the Sutlej iu the early 
part of December, IS'IS, and threatened to destroy our 
troops in detail in their cantonments. 

Fortunately for us, the Sikh army, vast as it was iu 
point of numbers and arrogant in its spirit, able too 
from the pmfeetion of its equipments and the strength 
and yakHtr of its aoldimy to have carried all before it, 
'was yet al^y wfthout a head. There was not a man 
aaoctmigai its cmnmanders^able to conceive or to appre^ 
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ciate the immense adrantages aithin its giiu^ It ^ 
possible that had the uiroad of 1845 be^ made upon a" 
purely Asiatic power, the chiefs of the Sikh umy 
>TOuld have acted with that confident boIdneK.wypii 
had distinguished them in their c^tCsts with the 
Afighans. Ihit this aggression was made upon British 
territory, and the British arms liad still a great repula* 
tion. It was this reputation that gave us breathing 
time; which induced timidity into the Sikh conncil^ 
and made them first hesitate and then decline to sti^; 
that blow, which would have been of all others most 
fatal to our prestige. ThLs indecision was further cont 
finned by the resolute beariiig c.nd the heroic deh^t- 
•minatiou of the general who coinm^lcd'at f'erozepore. 
Althou^i he had only five thousand troop under his 
orders, of whom less than one>fuurth were British, yet 
no sooner had the JSikh arjjiy, 60,000 strong, cros^ 
the Sutlej and threaicned Ferozopore, tlian <80* Jolm 
Littler, taking counsel only from his own brave heart, 
marched out and ofiered them battle. It wa^ a prudent, 
wise, and heroic resolve. Forozeporo was not dofmisible, 
it was crowded with women and children ; to ^main 
in it was to confess weakness, and at the same time to 
invite attack ; to go forth and face the foe was. On the 
Other hand, to intimate to them that a British geneiul. 
feared no odds, and considered himself with his hiH)4fi£l 


a inatch for the thousands opposed to him. It wak'a 
movement, in feet, inspired by high military 
byaeonsammate knowledge of the Asfetie chaieim^r» t lt 
was as successful as it deserved to b& !19ie. SfkK 
4 fl, scared by the boldness of tiie ' 

proffered' combat and marched forwara 


:of Delhi Meanwhhe the 
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been idle. Wo sooner did he hear that the enemy had 
crossed the Sutlej than &om Umballa, from the hill 
stations, from Meerut, and from the lower provinces 
tipops wero sumntoned into the field. The first division 
of these troops met the enemy, quite ncoidentally, on 
the 18th December at Moodkeb.'* A battle without plan 
or arrangement of any sort ensued, which, without any 
very decisive issue, resulted in the retirement of the 
Sikhs to a strong position previously selected at Ferozo- 
shuhur. In this action, Havelock, who acted as a sort 
of aide-de-camp to the C'oininaiuler-in-Chicf, had two 
horses shot under him. Two »lays ttft<'r, both annies 
having been reinforced, ensued the great battle of 
Ferozeshuhur, remarkablo for the courage of the British 
troo|>s, for tho d(!termiuution of the enemy, and. for thb 
incai)acity %f his generals. To use the ( xiiri'ssion of 
Havelock, who was by the side of liis chief thnnighout the 
two (lays’ contest, Itah’a ^Als again sjvt'd by a miracle.” 
8ix w(«iks later, a victory having iieeu in the mean 
time gainad by Sir 11. Smith at Allhval, the crowning 
battle of Sobraon gav*' tho evup de yrdee to the Sikh 
army. Then followed the nmndi uikmi I^ahore, and the 
treaty whicjh, with the loss of a portion of territory, 
restoJted vitality and independence to tho Sikh Govern- 
ment. 

In an article devoted to Havelock it would have been 
impossible to pass by without notice three battles in 
which he was hotly engaged. So closely, nevertheless, 
di<i these Imttles follow one another, and so devoid were 
Hi#y of anything approaching to tactics or manoeuvres, 
that it need but jbe reccirded thi|t Havelock was present 
m th^ and that he did his duty, as be ever did, nfoet 
iKiblif, . Mta situation ou Lord Gough’s staff had, how? 
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ever, brought him promiuentiy to the hofice oi the 
Governor-General, and he was not suffered to waste Ins 
great capacities in uncongenial aj^intmenta much 
jkmger. In 1846, on the recommendation of L(^ 
Hardiuge, he was appointed Deputy Adjutant-General 
of tlie Queen’s troops at Bombay. By this appoint- 
ment the certainty of future promotion was secured, at 
the same time that there was obtained an insight into 
those paper duties, w'hich are nowliere more onerous, 
and which nowhere need more to be mastered, than in 
India. 

For nearly three years Haveh^k continued to per- 
form the duties of the Adjuia?it-Goneral’s office at Bom- 
bay. They were years of peace md tranquillity, pre- 
Sii^owing the tempest that was to ibHow. In the third 
year of hi.s appointment that storm burst iiwthe Punjab. 
Commenclilg with the murder of Messrs. Agnew and 
xVnderson, it was followed alfht)st instantaneoosjy by the 
revolt of the De^an iWoolraj, by the brilliant achieve- 
ments of Herbert Edwardes, then more leisurely by tiie 
siege of Mooltan, the defection of Shore Singli, the 
actions at Ramjmggur and Sadoolapore, the day of 
Ohillianwalla, and the “crowning mercy” of Goojret. 
Havelock, finding that on the formation of Ijord Geog^'s 
army, the Otlrd Foot, to which ho had been removed, 
bad been ordered to the scene of action, obtained per- 
mistnon from the Commander-in-Cliicf at Bombay to 
join it. Ue had not reached Agra, however, m route 
to the Punjab, when he received a peremptdry order 
ftom Lord Gough to retjam to Bombay. This dknih 
pmntment, latter though H was, be bore witii.tiie fofH* 
4ide and resignation of a true hero, instead cd. 
iSsnlt with the Commander-in-Chief, or rai|a^ at 
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he probed Ms own conduct, and concluded by condemn- 
ing himself for having left Bombay without having pre- 
viously obtained the siinction of Lord Gough. It was 
this self-coinniand, this fretidom from passion, this 
ability to judge his own conduct as though it were the 
conduct of another man, that gave to the actions of 
Havelock' a real consistency, and confirmed in no slight 
degree his influence over those with whom he wns brcught 
into contact. • 

It was in the aufumn of the same year that failing 
health comfielled Havelock to return aft(»r an absence 
of twenty-six years to England. He remained there 
two years, spending his furlough principally in renew- 
ing his acquaintance with oil s(?hoolft*llows and friends, 
and subsequently in tmv«?lling for liis health ^in G^t-- 
many. It is a curious fact, that at one period of his 
leave he was actually contcunplating sellhig*out and 
titling in that <*<mntry.* ’He dreadctl tlic efleet which 
the Indian climate ini^it have up<fli his constit^ition, 
and he h^pnd that a v(*ry small income would enable him 
to educate his family and live even comfortably at one of 
tlie largo German towns on the Uhinc. There was, how- 
ever, some diflieulty about the income, and after reflec- 
tion die resol vo<l, fortunately for his fame, to return to 
Bombay. He did so, and, leaving behind him his 
wife and children, took up his old appointment in De- 
cember, 1851. 

In the course of the throe years that followed nothing 
interfered to mar the tranquillity of Havehx?k's exist- 
ence. In t}ie second Burmese war, which broke out in 
1852, .he was not desttiie<i to 8har% though eager him- 
self to ^in in ft He felt indeed an uncontrollable 
desire to revisit as a responsible commander the scengs 
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of his earliest campai^ug, and he made aftplicatioh to 
liOid Dalhousie to be employed. Before, however, his 
letter conld reach that nobleman, the. preparations for 
the campaign had been completed, and the appumt- 
ments filled np. 

Piomotion, however, was near at band to console him 
for this (lisap|)ointinent. In 1854 he was made Qnarter- 
Master-(4eueral of the Queen’s troops, and shortly aftei> 
wards r^eived the rank of Brevet Colonel. But he 
was not to rest there : in 1855 Gohoral ^Markham was 
summoned to the Crimea, and the post of Adjutant- 
General of the Queen’s tro«»ps was liestowed upon Have- 
lock,* and this appointment, bestowed by the 

Horse Guards, was ratified by the * .. jit approval of every 
sSidier in Iinlia. 

Tho manner in which the diiti 's of the* Adjutaut- 
General’a office were exerm’sed by tho new official was 
eminently chara<*teiistio of thff*man. AVith all his sym-' 
pathy with weak Vind erring ihiuiauity, he was yet a 
stem and strict disciplinarian. It was part of^his creed 
that the discipline of a regiment depended mainly upon 
the example set by the oflicera, and that where these were 
careless in the performance of their duties, the men would 
be negligent also. Convinced likewise of tlie importance 
of impressing a rigid sense of imliviflual responsibility 
upon alb officers, it was his es|)ecial care to inform the 
commandants of royal regiments tliat he held them per* 
aonally and individually responsible fur every breach of 
discipline that might ) m ) committed under their ordms. 
On tins point be insisted with a pertinacity t^t caused 
him to be regarded % some quarters as a martinet. He 
was nothing of the sort Individual responsibility is 
IWil of militoty discipline, and it was inaysiiig. on 
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tlie cArryittg out of this princi|>l^ that the regiments 
which were in India when the mntiny broke out, had 
advanced to that high state of eiBciency which enabled 
them at that period to confront and beat down the 
cmmtless hosts opposed to them. 

Havelock had bold this appointment neafly two years 
when, by direction of the Home Government, war was 
declared agtunst Persia. An expedition 'under the com- 
mand of Sir James Outram wa^ foi^with organissed at 
Bombay, with the design of steaming up the Persian 
Gulf, occupying the island of Karrack and the town of 
Busheer, and of carrying out such other ulterior mea^ 
sures as might be deemed necessary. Sir James Outram, 
when ciinsulted by I^ord Elphinstone as to the nomina- 
tion of his divisional commanders, at once exprcsseil a 
d<«ire t6 secure the sjeiadces of Havelock in that capacity. 
A telegram was imincfliatcly dcspatche«f t»> General 
Anson jtith the rcquisiyon, and six days Inter Havelock 
started for Bombay. But two dn;^ before he reached 
that ishfhd. Sir James Outram had embarked, and 
Havelock did not reach the scene of action until after 
the firat blow had l>een‘ struck, and the Peraian army 
had been hopelessly discouraged by the Iq^s of their 
camp »t Burayjoon, and of the dower of their forces at 
Kooshab. 

Sir James Outram had conceived the idea of bring- 
ing, the ymr to a speedy termination by one of those 
Haphletmie blows so successful in the Imperial wars— 
ttk, m advAnce m the enemy’s capital. But the expe- 
iinme jhb had gamed of the.c(:>nntry, during the march 
to i^ie eyenis jost i:||eorded, had demonstrated 
■ ^j^V^ :al^ impracticability such a 

tj^pp^red, however^ qfuite feasiblmto 
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«ct OQ Eupthrates, and seiziDg a stronghold whicii 
oamemanded its comnuudcation with the golf, to send tip 
bis troops along its coarse to Ispahan. For this par*, 
jpose (he strongly fortified totm of Mohumra was fixed 
npon, and a division of the army was. despatched andea* 
Havelock td take it. This service was performed with 
equal aldlity and sacocss. Embarking his force, which 
consisted of nearly five thousand men, of whom one- 
third were Europeans, upon steamers and flats, he took 
up a position abreast the works, which each day was 
nudcmg more formidable, and then pioured in continual 
broadsides from bis siiijis of war. In '^ree hours and a 
half the defences were abandoned by, the enemy, and 
Havelock, instantly landing his tropp^ took possession 
o^ the town. The enemy suffered considerably from 
the cannonading, but he had so much tiie start of oiu* 
troops inhi8*retreat that it impossiblo to follow him 
up with any effect. Oiir l<>ss Vm itisigniflcanh* , A suc- 
cessful attempt woKmade three days later to beat up 
the enemy’s quarters at Ahwoz on the Karoon*^a place 
which he evacuated with precipitaticm on the approach 
of OUT troops. All further operations, however, were 
put a stop to by the intelligence wlych reached the 
camp almost simultaneously with the account pf ’’that 
success, that a treaty of peace between the two nations 
had been signed at Paris on the 4th March. 

On the l&th of the same month, with the prospect 
before him of resuming the peaceful duties of tlto Adju- 
tant^Seneral’s ofiSice^ Havelock smled for Ikmibay. ^ 
reacb^^ that place on tlm Sfitb, however, he leiuro^ 
iribathe o^.^'the astounding inteUigeoce” of tfilie fiift 
overt act (ff the j^mnoters of that {jlteat 
vklcdir gatbaiiig s^gth as i| pourod . 
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its Qipkl course, went so near to overwhelm kidia. At 
SQoh a crisis Havelock’s 'place as Adjutant-General of 
title Army was with the Cominander-in-Cbie£ General 
Anson, however, was at the time marching on Delhi, 
and a land journey to that place across Central India, 
supposed also, to bo disaffected, was impassible without 
such an escort as could not be spaaed. There remained 
then but one course, and that was to proceed to Cal- 
cutta by water, and to place his services at the diqmsal 
of the Indian Government. This course Havelock 
adopted. He remained but two days in Bombay and 
on the Ist June embarked on board a steamer, the 
‘ Erin,’ bound for Calcutta. But he was not destined 
to reach that city without adventure. On the night of 
the hth, when steamings at the rate of eleven kilots, tSe 
‘Erin’ ran ujion the rocks which girt the island of 
Ceylon. It seomefUat first, as though all lives *must be 
lost: the 'forepart of^ tlyj* vessel fillqjl with water, and 
for four hours she continued to bthnp heavily on the 
rocks : atflast^ however, she was driven right on to the 
reef, and fortunately remained fast. With the dawn 
<ff day assistance was available from the shore. The 
European officials of Ceylon, ever prompt in deeds of 
chanty, had come down to the shore, and, under their 
directions, a communication was established wi& the 
vessel, which resulted in the safe landing of passengers 
and crew. 

Ennn Qjlltura, the point on which the 'Erin’ was 
wiedced, Havelock proceeded to Galle, and finding 
tiuenm die steamer 'Fire Queen’, ready to start fer Cal- 
' he haSed the opportvmity thus pres^ted ^ 
pnMeenti^ hit lourney. On rmmhh^ Hadnp, how% ; 
eistl he ib«med that an hulocdted-ffir occurrinSMm 1^ 






Bbq;^ his .head><|1uurteTB. GettsraS Aason hsd 
^ 1 ^ on the 2@th Ufo^jjBnd had be«i sncceedied by 
' Commandei-in'Ohief of Bombay, Sir Homy Somerset. . 
'^ither it behored. Havelock to repair, and thither 
irould have proceeded, bii(t for the fact that 1^ Pataiek 
Gn^t, the Commandeiviu-Chief at Madras, had been 
summoned to Calcnttia, and he, anxious to avail himself 
of Bav^ock's experience and abiliti^, pressed him to 
,miive compliance with the letter of the regulations and 
to accompany him to Calcutta. To this, after reflectioiib 
]Bhk.Telock acceded, and the two generals proceeding 
tc^ether landed in Calcutta on tlic JJth June. Before: 
aUa^ng to the important events wi^ich fbllowed tlm 
arrival of Havelock in Calcutta, it may not be unprofit- 
ake to^take a retrospective gl^ce;atthe occurrences 
|i^h preceded, and which, in the opiifion of the 
j^eral him^lf, certainly nurtured the develqimeut of 
tte mutiny. We are fortunately able to pre^nt, not 
our own view, buV* the view which Havelock himself 


entertained on this important subject. Certakily if .imy 
man in India were entitled to give a dedsive and 
categorical opinion on the point, that man was Oenensl 
Havelock. He was in India when, in 1824, tlie rety. 
appearance of mutiny was evinced by the KaUye 




on the occasion of the refusal by the 47th.H>-,l> 
ioeed to Bormah. The prompt smd 
^; t^n by Sir Edward Pa^ bad 
m [.^firely crushed out aU vitality Jhe 
hi true that after the events 
|S.>r)^:wm!e thm^nej^oubt inherent 
subsided, feeble 
one; of 

i^ijimettr.«D'to one who.vat^ » 
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dt the same time one of the most cOhscientious of men. 
In military law, in the articles of war with which every 
Boldier, native or European, is acquainted, it is laid 
down that the punishment for mutiny is Death. To 
enforce that punislimeut with stern and rigi<l im- 
partiality is not only a necessity, but a mercy. It 
would be ‘impossible to calculate the number of soldiers 
who have boon made helplessly vicnnis or incurably 
bad, wlio have been led ou fnmi weakness to crime by 
acts of constant imd ill-timed lenity on the part of their 
commanding officer. Among no classes do<?s contagion 
spread more rapidly. No men have keener inslincits 
regarding the practical ability of those wJio are placed 
over them. One offence ]>assed over with a light 
pii^ishmeut in a regiment is an absolute invitation to a 
thousand men to commit crinu*. No men are better 
aware as to the lenjrlhs to which (hoy may go in this 
respect. With a weak jnaii at tlu'ir.Jieiwi they quickly 
degenerate into be<'oming au tiraierf mob, but a strong 
man is fti variably their master. An ollicer uho has 
acquainted himself thoroughly with the workings of 
hutnaa.uature «aui do anything with them. And, if this 
is tha case with minor ottences, what must it not bo 
with positive crime? If to condone small acts of 
indiscipline injures the morak of a regiment, what will 
be the effect, if the highest crimes of which a soldier 
can be guilty, are suffered to pass by with but a light 
aud inadequate punishment? This wivs a subject upon 
which Havelock held a very strong opinion. He felt 
in the faca of mntinoua disposition on the part of 
Boidieta, weakness was synonymous with cruelty. Such 
a disposittommust be crashed in the bud or not at aU. 
He re|B:acded, tbmrefore> the decimation of the 47th N.I. 
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in 1824, aS' a mejKfiSol and effectual, though a 8eTei*e, 
remedy for a crime which, if allowed to run out its. 
course, could only have been suppressed by the out* 
pouring of torrents of human blood. In tWs view he 
was confirmed by the events which took plocb oh the 
occasion of the next ebullition of a mutinous spirit, — in 
1844. At that period the events of 1824 *had been 
foi^ttln, a now generation bore arms under the Com* 
pany, puffed up with tlie triumphs of Affghanistan, of 
Gw^ior, and of Sind. In the haughtiness of their 
hearts, deeming themselves the real conquerors of those 
before whom, if left to thcms-.h-es, they couhl never 
have stood one hour, some of Those men refused to 
proceed to Bukkur. In an eriJ hour a policy of 
pseudo-lbercy was resolvetl upon • the punishment-^v 
mutiny, the punishment absolutely necessary* to repress 
mutiny, h'as sparingly inflicted, and it happened that, 
whilst the rulers mibiled the* potion that an outbreak 
was amenable to aVow fair words, the sepoys regarded 
the mildnhss of the punishment inflicted as a Confession 
of their power. Hubsequently, again under the govern- 
ment of Lord Dalhonsie, a similar spirit woi^ mani- 
fested, and, although tho vigour and energy displayed 
by the Commander-in-Chief of the day nipped rebellion 
in the bud, the general measures of the Government 
exhibited even a greater tendency to regard mutiny as 
a crime not dangerous in itself, and reprehensible only 
when it ran counter to any settled plan. 

Havelock was not the man to allow occorrencei of 
the nature we have noticed to pass before his eyvf 
wi&out the keenest scrutiny. Thos who knew him 
can well imagitie how each in their tuA eonftimed 
1dm in Ids origihal opinion as to the wisdom (tftbe |dan 
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adopted ia the year 1824. During his voyage from 
Bombay to Calcutta be had had time to take a dk- 
passionate review of the events which had immediately 
preceded the latest manifestation of sepoy loyalty. 
These events had come upon him all in a lump. He 
heard sitoaltaneously of the simple disbandment of the 
19th for mutiny, and of the capture of .Delhi by the 
iusu^ent sepoj's. That he regarded the one event as a 
necessary corollary of the other is evi<leut from the 
minute which he recorded upon the ocr-asion. At that 
dark moment he saw, tiiough others could not, that., no 
native infantry regiment could be trusted, that all were 
implicated in the treason in heart, if nut in act. He 
then recorded his opinion, as a jadicy ftir the future in 
ciiutisdistinction to that which had ):ieen adojiiled in 
the past : * There must lie no more (Ivsbandments for 
mutiny. Mutiueors must be attacked and auudnlated ; 
mid if they are few in^any rogiiueat, and not imme- 
diately denounced to be shot or Hanged, the whole 
regiment •must lie deemed guilty and givai up to 
prompt military execution.” lie added : “ Much de- 
pends ujmn pronipt action. The time for threats and 
{womises is gone by ; the slightest overt act must be 
followed by the same retribution- which, in 1824, Sir 
Edward Paget dealt out to the 47th N. I., thereby 
putting back mutiny in Bengal eighteen years.” 

Such were the opinions formed by this great soldier 
as to the best mode of dealing with the revolted sepoys. 
That severity in the commencement was mercy in the 
^.Was his (^vieikm: a contrary system pursi^ for 
ytwafS had| in 1867, reached its climax, and it became 
to tamri^e the lives of our troops, to spend 
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mUlions of money, and to entail miseiy upon tbonauids, 
to bring afiaiis. tuck to the ^ (tnte rebeUioo. 

The state of the Bengal Presidency when Havdodc 
arrived in Calcutta may be described briefly as foBows- 
Kept down by the vigour, no less than by the policy, dt 
Sir John Lawrence, and the able men whom he bad 
selected from, the two services for emjdoyment under 
him, ‘the Punjab was not only quiet itself, but it* had 
sent the greater prt of its European garrison to join 
the army before Delhi : it was raising troops from, ita 
Wu bosom to fight against the sepoys; a movetddfi 
column had been formed to j'Ul dqwH the first appeal^ 
ance of revolt amongst these wliilst thanks tp 

the energy of Herbert Edwordes, imd to tlie military 
spirit which animated Sidney Cotton, Pc8hawui>»t?ll 
then the, most dangerous residence m India, fiad become 
the safest ; 'the native allies of the ruler of the province 
were arming on^ur b'^hul^'^hifst that ruler, himself, 
prescient as to t^ future, was in turn advimn^ ex* 
hortmg, Aid imploring thosu whom he deemefi to edand 
in need of his counsel The country between Eeroze* 
pore and Loodiauah at one extremity, and Meerut and 
Delhi on the other, was held by our troo|)8. Below, 
however, it was different. Central India was in'kevolt; 
the Cwalior Contingent in open mutiny, though kept 
back from ojien action by the loyalty of the Meltan^i 
^Phe province of Rohilcund was entirely ocoujaed 
ismrgents. Oudh, with the exception of its esj^ 
Luetow, was in the same category. The 
from Meerut to AUahabAd was lost to ns for the . 
and AUaiudiad itself, the arsenal of the 
hs^ been preserved to us, more in 
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incapacity of the ^emy than of any forethought oh our 
Below Allahabad we had still undisputed posses- 
of the country, although 'even there, the mainte- 
nance of armed sepoy regiments, mutinous at heart, and 
watching their opportunity, paralyzed the action of 
those gallant English soldiers whoso presence might 
have averted the catastrophe from other districts. 

Of fortified places in the North-V\'est, we possessed 
Agra, the Residency of Lucknow, two barracks ai 
Catimpore and Allahabad. The great bulk of our 
trtx>p8 were employed in the siege of Delhi. There 
were, however, a regiment at Agra, anotlna* at Luck- 
now, two hundred men at CawnjK>re, w'hilst tlie nucleus 
of a moveable column destined to act in Iho North- 
\}ii 04 jiad mat reached Allahabad under Lieut.-tolonel 
*NeiU of the Sladras Fusiliers. It is to this ofliccr that 
the credit is due of having first rail it*d the cneVgios of 
the hamliul of men wh<i were maintjuining the British 
authority in the districts that vcT remained in our 
possession. Leaxdng Calcutta in the month of May 
with his own regiment, he lia<l, by the influeneo inspired 
by his energy, averted catasti-ophe from Benares, and 
restored our prestige at Allahabad. At the moment of 
Havelock’s arrival in Calcutta he was making super- 


human exertions* to pro^mre carriage and supplies, to 
&d3itaie an advance en Ckwnpore. In little more than 
a:imek he had managed to evt)ke order out of disorder, 
di^d|]2med,aix^ out of chaos, and stirred up 

of an hesroie soul than by the 
irooeived ofi the condition to which 
were’ being reduced, he 
would be allotted the 
he had so well begui^ 
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a&d of planting the stuadaid im the 
of Bithoor. He waa destined in this leifieet'to.he-' 
disappointed. Sir P. Grant who had now assoned 
teuiporary command of tlie Bengal army, liad he^. 
much struck by a proposition made by Havelock during 
the passage from Madms to Calcutta to foim a* move* 
able column at Allahabad, with which to act in the 
Central Provinces or in Oudh. Finding then on hffi 
arrival, that a nucleus of such a force had been ^ta* 
blished at Allahabad, Sir Patrick, true to his pnipoa^ 
pushed up reinforcements to join it^ imd either i^mit 
of Neill’s merits, or, what is mcie probablt^ haVh% 
unlimited confidence in HaveIo''k., le appointed hiir^to 
t^e command of the combined column. It was just the 
command that Havelock had longed for. For th«T5*St 
time he entirely his own master, unfettered by 
orders, and unperplexeti by su^estions. He had hut 
one definite obje^ before £inj, — ^to relieve tbe sortdy* 
laessed garrison m Cawnpore. To that object evwy 
other cousidemtion must necessarily be saWdinated. 
Promptitude, energy, determination,— these were to be 
the watchwords of his undertaking, and cortamly no 
man ever entered upon a difficult attcarprise^ iBfWa 
firmly resolved to aca)mplish, at any cost, thu mid he 
bad marked out. * 

-• Havelock reached AUaliabad on the ffilth June. ' 3% 


anmngements which Colonel Neill bad carried oat^^ 
the mean rimWhad very muck deaied the dffiihsaltiw ja 
the way of a general advance ufWh 
column of 400 Europeans, 300 'and 
mairf had fae^ despatched i^r tifo 


iOtjr j^ with tW| 
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btfsaed a steamer witii instnictidos to ascettd the Ganges 
AHvperate wiili the land force, and the country had 
been heavily indented npon for carriage. These as 
they crane up were instantly pressed into service. 

Havelock had, as has already been shenu, felt 
aasored in his own -mind, ever since the first great blows 
struck by the mutineers, that henceforth no reliance 
could be placed upon native troops ; and as in the 
difficult operations >vhicli he felt to be before him, he 
knew that it would l)o absolutely necessary to have at 
his disposal a body oj cavalry upon which -he could 
*dopend, he had, Ixjfore bis arriml at Allahabad, tele-: 
graphed to Government to bo permitted to avail himself 
of the services of imomployed officers and volunteers for 
The application was ai'cedcd to, and liis~Srst 
care after^rrival was to provide horsis and eipiipments 
for the corps. So short a time in<er\cued tietf ecn the 
unnouni^ement of its’fomXtion and liis actual march, 
that it did not at tlxc latter periim exew'd twenty in 
number. •It n'ccivid, nevertheless, considerable subse- 
quent additions, and under the command of its gallant 
leader. Major Barrow, perfonned the most splendid 
aervioe. His other preparations for an advance were, if 
possible, hastened by the authentic intelligence which 
reached him the tluM day after his arrival of the fate 
of the (kiwnpore garrison. His mind wiis instantly 
JfUlde up. To retake Cawnpore and indict signal 
vratgeance on the murderers was his settled determina- 
Believing at the same time tliat the enemy, in 
; ^'/ptide of th^ strength would endeavour to crush 
he sent orders to the latter, who was 
to hali^ and to await his 

jesin .body,- 
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On the aftei-noon of the 7th Jnly Havelock 
Allahabad. His fbrce consisted of abtmt a tkonsahd' 
Europeans from the 64th and 84th Foot, the 78th High* 
landers, 3Iadras Fusiliers, Iloyal Artillery, and volpa* 
teer cavalry, and nearly two hundred natives. For the 
first three days he took the ordinary inarches to inure 
the troops gradually to fatigue. On the fourth day, the 
i'vening of the lOth, he started from Syne© and 
marched fifteen miles to Kbagu, within five miles of 
Major Itenaud’s encampment. Though strongly urged 
to halt here, the news of the ud|fiT;ce of the enemy, ami 
the composiiion of Kenaud’s force, of; whom nearly hadf 
were Sikhs whose fidelity had not yel been tried in the 
iidd, induced him to resume the ad^iiuce the same 
evenuil;. Starting, therefore, at /rudnight, he 
llenand about 1 o’clock in the morning of the 12tb, aUd 
tlie combined force marched on fifteen miles to Belinda, 
a i^all village oi^- five miles distant from Ful#ehpore. 

Meanwhile the\nomy, elated with his victory over 
women and unarmed men, was marching id force, in 
full hope of overwhelming the small detachment, under 
the command of lienaud. On the morning of the 12di 


he approached Fnttehpore, and, ignorant of the advance 
made by our troops during the night, came on in a 
leisurely, disorderly manner, the infantry, artillery, and 
cavalry being all mixed up together. Intelligeac©’' of 


their movements was ,quickly Conveyed to Havelc;^ 
who at QHce ordered his Quartermastor-Oenem^ 
l^er, to proceed to the front to reconnoitre^ 
advancing about two mUes with bis 
^oomny marching thnmgh Futteh{>(tt<^ and 
toi encamp on this side of it Ko 
dEiVed thw the' onemy’a 
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Bonaud before them, dashed at him with their whole 
force, the infantry and artillery following without any 
attem{)t at order or method. Colonel Tytler galloped 
back with the intelligence to tlie general ; but the guns 
of the enemy, which had meanwhile been brought to 
the front, gave the first intimation of his moveiuents. 
The fii’st sound of the cannon served as a signal for oin* 
trt)ops to fall in. Though engaged in cooking their 
breakfasts at the time, and though tired after a march 
of eighteen miles, they did this with an alacrity wliich 
could not be surpassed. Tlu‘ eight in number, 

were moved to the front, one hundred Enfield riilemen 
being with them : the infantry w ere funned in quarter- 
distiince columns at deploying distance behind, whilst 
Horse and Irregular Cavalry guas4e<rfia> 

These dispositions wei'O scarcely inack*^ before the 
enemy, still advaiadjig ta a determined thougli dis- 
orderly* manner, came >Vithin rangyp^. Tlieir guns had 
already fired two or three intilVcetive rounds bcfiu'e the 
fire on our side npenc’d. Ko sooner, however, was the 
order given to our men, than the rapid advance of 
tlie enemy changed its character. The long range of 
the tifiea told with murderous cfleet on the bead of their 
columns ; and Captain Slaude, enabled to advance his 
guns under cover of this lire to jwint-blank range, 
sp^dily gave them the coup dc They broke at 

once^ and retreated to a position in front of the town, 
abandoning the guns to our victorious trooi>s. 

Havelock was not slow take advantage of this 
Deploying his infantry, he drove the enemy 
:l^m\his new pd^ition, and pursucKi him helter-skelter 
the town, Gnn% ammunition, plunder^ &11 


JJmVidimteer 
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into his possession. Everything was ahtSbdoned; and 
although a last stand was attempted on the other ride 
of the town, the guas and riflemen succeeded in forcing 
him to take refuge in a flight, which our exhausted 
troops were unable to follow up. Whilst this a-as going 
on in the centre, however, tlie enemy had aliAost suc- 
ceeded in tiurning our flanks. Their cavalry, outnum- 
bering ours considerably, came down in gretit force on 
our right. Our Irregulars justified Havelock’s bad 
opinion by a display which ho characterised as “ w'orsc 
than doubtful” Hut on this occasion the Eiiro{)eans 
were not wanting to theinselv« .s. Captain Bcatson, the 
Assistant Adjutant-Cencral, wh< was with the right 
column of infantiy, lialted Li.- iuon, and directing their 
attention to the enemy’s horse, pi'Ored in so murde|j^ 
a voUtjj’’, that they bx) hastened to follow theil comrades 
in a previpitate flight. 

It was one o’clock before* the’ troops, wearied with 
thirteen hours’ con^^uod iiiarch*mg aud lighting,' roaciied 
their encamping-grouii'i. They were^ encouraged, how- 
ever, not alone by their victory, but by the spirit-stirring 
congratulations which their general addressed to them 
on the occasion. They recognised in those congratula- 
tions a different spirit bi that for which such doclufteuts 
are usually celebrated. 'J’here was a direct appeal to 
each man’s individual exertions, an acknowledgtnent of 
the obligation under which the general felt to all, which 
we:^ directly to their liearts. Those hearts were touched 
because it was felt that the general sjxike to them fiont 
his own. From- that moment his influence with them 
was ^ahlislred. They felt they had cme at ^etr head 
who knew how to lead them, and wh<^thncoughl^.d^» 
iq'ehended them. A mutual confidence btjpame eatar 
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blisbed, 9o 'al%olntely without limit as to contribute more 
than anything else to make them, as an army, invincible 
in the field. 

On the following day the troops halted. On the 14th 
the irregular cavalry, on an alarm of the enemy’s ap- 
proach, made as tlioiigh they would plunder oiir bag- 
gage ; llhey were therefore distirincd and dismounted, 
and their horses made over to the voliuiteer cavalry. 
On the ir>th, after marching six miles, the general 
found a stroTig di tachment of the enemy intrenched 
in the village of Aoung. lie at once directed Colonel 
Tytler to move to the front wuth about six hundred 
men and the guns to drive the enemy from liis position, 
whilst lie hin^olf sliould protect the baggage against 
A^attaeks of the large bodies of cavalry whar-tt't^Te 
MirciiTeiiJT!^ him. On this oc<*asion the eiauuy fought 
much bette r than at Futlch])nrc. lie <*(nftnu«nced by 
opening fire upon C<*han4^Tvtl<T with his guns; and 
finding !hat that oilica r ftid not at ivply, he moved 
out of hi»p<^hition to attack liiin. The colonel, wlio had 
been engaged in completing his dis[M)sitions, showed no 
disinclination for tlu* ci»mbat. Sending the Madras 
Fusiliers to engage the infantry, he directed a heavy 
tiro tipon the enemy’s intreiichment, and in less tlian 
two hours hiul put him comphdoly to flight. The at- 
tempts of th(' cavalry to turn our flanks were equally 
alxirtive. On the same day, whilst the troops were 
refre^iing themselves after their encounter, intelligence 
reached the general that the enomy had crossed the 
little river Pandoo, aud wore preparing to blow up the 
bridge. He at once felt that success in this jx>mt would 
he tatal to the i4>cedy prosecution of his designs, as, 
with the entire country in the hands of the enemy, it 
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would not be possible for bini, without immense difiiculty 
and delay, to achieve the passage of that river in the 
face of a hostile force. Though tlie hoar was midday, 
and the month July, the men were summoned to fell 
in. They showed their appreciation of their leader 
by obeying with alacrity. After marching little more 
than an hour they suddenly, by the bend of the road, 
came in sight of the river, considerably swollen by the 
rains, and still spamied by a narrow stone bridge. 
Almost simultaneously the enemy’s fire opened, sweep- 
ing the road by which our troops must advance. Our 
dispositions were soon made. The guns wore moved to 
the feont, and so arranged as to bring a flanking as well 
as a direct fire on the em-my's iM>sii.ion. * Aligned with 
tBeffi’again were the Enfield riflen- ni. ■“ Their lire 
most effective. . The first disidiargo from our ^ns broke 
the sponge-staffs of their guuneie.. and, having uone in 
reserve, they cou)^ no long^f load their pieces. Their 
fire therefore ceasd^ as if by i\iAgic ; and the Madras 
Fusiliers dashing forward with great gallantry, the 
Rebels, after attempting ineffectTially to blow up the 
bridge, gave way at all }ioints, and fled with precipitation 
towards Cawni^re. 'llie gcmeral was unfortunately, 
from want of cavalry, unable to pursue them. 

Intelligence reached the general during the night 
that the Nana had taken a strong position in front of 
Cawnpore with his whole force, aiid he felt that be bad 
got his bmrdest battle before him. He well knew, how- 
ever, that, humanly !-peaking, tbe victory must be with 
faiiQME He ^d*mct these rebels flashed with thdr 
bloody deed% and deeming themselves the maet^ of 
India i he had beaten them whilst ibdulgiug in. their 
hoastfol dremns of conquest, and he did not fear to beifli 
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in ibeir new ettitade of rallied il^tives, ojapreesed 
with a' sense of tlieir own cHmes. He sat down there* 
fore tiiat evening, and wrote instructioas to- General 
HeiU to send w reinforcements, as he intended to 
adrance to Lucfenow from CawTipore. This was no 
boastful announcement ; it was the calm and deliberately 
expressed intention of a man who had counted the cost 
and weighed the consequences of the proceeding on 
which he had determined, — who felt that he bad a right 
to look upon the pjssession of Cawnpore on the follow- 
ing evening as a certainly, and who regarded that po®- 
sci^ion but as the prelude to the performance of greater 
things. With the foresight of a great master of his- art, 
he planned all his moves so tliat they should tend, 
indirectly, to the accomplishment of d’^reat 
though sfill distant end. 

On the following morning he marched to flght that 
which may be considered id every resis'ct as his greatest 
• battle. He could not, from sicl{wfe>8, moitality, and 
other catses, bring into the Held more than thirteen 
hundred men, of whom three hundred wore if^ikhs. The 
English portion of the force was animated, however, by 
the noblest spirit. Combined with the confidence of 
victory, there was besides a hope that they might arrive 
in sufficient time to save their countrywomen from 
drath. They had twenty-two miles to march, a great 
battle to fight, the heat of » terrible sun to endure, yet 
titeir -cheerfulness was never more apparqpt They felt 
that Hiey could accomplldi anything that morning. 
Al^rmarching fifteen miles, they reached Maharajpore, 
891^ milfts distant from Cawnpore. Here they took a 
NisakiMt bt biscuit and porter, and here the general 
- ^ in two. sepoys, fiuUtM to their sal^ who 
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lum imporUnt and accurate iafonaation Kgatding ^ 
i^treagth position of the enemy. Bis artilleTy had 
bemi so laid as to sweep the only road by whicdi he 
thonght it possible we could advance ; his right rested 
on the railway embankment-; - his centre, which was 
more retired than the flanks, was immenmly i^hrmig; 
whilst Ids left was covered by the Ganges. His troops 
were strongly intrenched, and were protected moreover 
by the nature of the ground which was intersected by 
numerous ravines. Havelock at once felt that to attadk 
in front a position so strong, defended by live thousand 
men, with only thirteen hundred, would do ho credit to 
the school in which he had Vveon frained to arms : he 
thought it possible so to mnnoMivro es to render the 
which the enemy had p<->'|:^^d' almostj]fltiiea& 
and at the same time to gain tlic day without any great 
8acriflce*of life. If he could only inlArpose between the 
left flank of the, enemy and the river, and seize the 
high ground on tho nght bank of the Ganges, he wohld 
take the enemy completely in flank, render tiscless his 
preparations for a front attacik, and compel him to fight, 
on all points except as regarded mere numbers, on dis- 
advantageous terms. On this flank movement, then, he 
resolved. 

It was now two o’clock : the sun glared fiercely over- 
head, and they were still seven mUes distant from Cawn- 
pore, when the order to advance was g^ven. For thrm 
miles they ^oved steadily on, although many men. 
saoenmbied to the influence of the terrible son, and fell 
to rise no more. They marched in order of b^e^.fhe. 
volunteer cavalry in advance, the artQleiy behind th^ . 
imd the Wantry in the rear. At the coinmmmement 
of the fonrth they came m vieyf iff jdie. enemy'f ■ 
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poation ; and i^e fire of their gons at once convineed 
Havelook of the acouracj of the information on which 
he had baseS his plan. Still the volunteer cavalry 
moved on, drawing upon itself the whole fire, and at- 
tracting the sole attention of the enemy. At the same 
moment the artillery and anfantry, under cover of a 
thick grove of trees, diverged to the right For about 
half a mile their movement was nnperceived. It could 
not be so much longer. As the heads of the columns 
emei^;ed into the open, the enemy, discovering the 
nature of the movement, .endeavoured with all haste to 
change the direction of his fire. Not a gun replied. 
The point to be reached was the high ground on the 
right bank of the Ganges, and to attain that every other 
^a.sj(|g|^ion was sacrificed. For a quarter of an^our, 
with sloped arms, exposed to a fire which they did not 
return, the men mardicd on till they gcained thdturning- 
point of.the movement : ^tlibn wheeling them up into line, 
with the artillery in the intervalsjJ»lIavelock led them 
on to tlj^enemy. 

To describe, as they deserve to be d^ribed, all the 
details of the battle that followed would tKspa^ too 
much on the sjxice allowed to a single article. We 
must content ourselves by observing that, having sneh 
soldiers under his command, the battle was really 


g^ed when the flank-movement was acoompluhed. 
It is true that even then they were little more than one 
five; bnt, considering the op^wn^ts, snch.odds 
^V^t wfiidr. That'which generalship had so sne* 


eessfa^. commenced, the most determined courage as 
carried out. Vying witii one ano&fflr in 


to meet the enemy, the troc^ piesseg 
was: not to be withstood.^ 
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a^. postion vas ti^en, one gun aftet anolieJ w«8 c«|h 
T to general, in the laugna^ qf <me ot^ 
cosabatent^ “^med to be gifted with , 

was seen everywhere animating and inipiring the 
abldiera, whose last chaige, performed niidet Ms eyee . 
ftiwi in obedience to orders ipsued by himself, was^ g^ven 
with an ardour and impetuosity which were irreastiWe. 
Notwithstanding the great efforts of toe enemy,— and 
toey never fought better, — that night beheld toe Nana 
a fhgitiTe from Cawnpore, and the army, wWcb was to 
have won for him empire, a defeated and ditorganiaed 
rabble. 

The political results of toe battle of Cawnpore were. 
It gave too first mtiraatipp to toe rebels of 
the tSntrel Provinces that the .obellion a^gg, to4 
British was not to have a succ^fBljterminatwn. The 
dnef conspirator, who had prodaimetl himself the leg^ 
tifliate inheritor o^the dignWi'S of the Peshwa, msd ' 
bad endeavoured to^ement his installation by toe nidi»> 
ffliminate slaughter of* women and children, been 
defeated on bis chosen battle-field, and been driven by 
his tmror ^ take refuge iii Ondh. On the spot whwe 
.^jtish standard had been treaeheroudy strntdc 
down, British troops had, in toe short sp^ of fbree 
we^ and in spite of unheard-of difficulties, tri^^ , 
re««staWMihed it. Every sign tff the 
^^asdipiW, »ve that of the devastation which he^^MWiiti# 
\ng if by magic; and Cawnp^ 
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and the road, — with Allahabad, and not threatened from 
the north, Havelock could opemte in Oudlj, undisturl)ed 
as to C^wnpore, so long as the GwalSbr Contingent, then 
fortunately ''held in check by the ■ Sraharaja, should 
abstain from any Movement towards Kal{>ee. Against 
isolated attacks he could pravide ; this alone was Uke 
to prove a serious danger. 

On the morning of the 17th July he entered Cawn- 
pore. On the 18th he was occupied in making arrange- 
ments for the aecommoilation of the troops, and in 
deciding the locality of an iutraieliinent on the Ganges, 
and commaiwling the communication Avitli Oudh, of 
such a nature tliat a small number of ti’oops might be 
able to hold against any attsick. In tliis way he pro- 
jKxsed^j^^iakc of Cawnpore a sec'uro base for hia'bpe- 
rations m Oudh. The plateau which he selected was 
iulmirably adapted for tlu; iiur]>()se. No tihie Was lost 
in tracing out the ; Y<iul such wjis the haste eft- 
ployed, that oil the arrival of Oomunl Neill, on the 
20th, witlf u reinfon r nu-nt of ujwards of 200 men, the 
work was sullicieiitly advanced to be defensible, and 
Havelock did not hesitato to send the fii-st detachment 
across the river. Previously to this, 'HDU the lOth, he 
had beaten up Bithoor, and found it empty : the suc- 
cessor of the Peshwas had fled across the river. Ren- 
dered more secure by tlio absence of any immediate 
apprehension of attac^k, having, too, in Neill, a man , 
capabl^of co[)ing with any difiicidly, whom he could 
leave in command of the new intrenchment, and urged 
on by a consideration of the .danger of the Lucknow 
garrison, Havelock resolved to push on his uew enter- 
priae iritii all possible expedition. 

perhaps before bad it be^ attempted tb 
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undertake an enterprise so vast, with means |,so dis- 
proportionate. Not Hannibal when lie crossed the 
Alps, not Alexand4? when he forced the Granicus, not 
Frederick when he battled against the combined powers 
of the Continent, were so utterly overmatched in point 
of numbers >8 was Havelock in his expedition into 
Oudh. Hannibal found allies as well as enemies in 
his path ; Alexander commanded neai*ly all the re- 
sources of Greece, and was opposed by an effeminate 
people; Frederick fought on the defensive, and won 
battles with his soldiers’ legs ; but Havelock, with only 
1500 men, went to attack the most warlikt' people in 
Hindostan, — a province teeming with soldiers, many of 
them trained our officers, acquainted with our 
liabW, and drilled jifs'-i- our tashion. ]l.’e 
upon this province* relying upon tho courage, the 
diseipliho, and the }> 0 'VPr 8 of endurance of his soldiers ; 
fdr they had n^iithcr tent "nor covering, they were 
exposed to the extK<^mes of heat and wet, their supplies 
were precarious, and their power of advancing'depended 
entirely upon their ability to cope with difficulties such 
as seldom fall to the lot of British troops to encounter. 
It was an entei^iwise from which, we think, most men 
would have recoiled. Success could only be araom> 
plished under a combination of circumstances such as no 
skill could arrange. To advance at the head of fifteen 
hundred men into a hostile province boasting of its tens 
of thousands under arms, would seem to partal^. some- 
what of rashness. And yet, tkough Havelock attempted 
this very thing, there was no rashness in his entetpriM. 
His chances of success, it is true, were small, but 90 
complete was his knowledge of his ‘"soldiers, so perfect. 
Was their confidence in him, so thoroughly aoquaiuted 
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was he with the principles of his art, and so well had 
he calculated every contingency, that, while there re.- 
xnained but one faint hope of ultimate victory opposed 
to ninety-nine chances of failure, he felt that it was his 
duty to persevere.* 

On the 25th July the entire force witj^ which 
Havelock intended to operate in Oudh had crossed 
over .to the left bank of the Ganges. It consisted of 
ten guns, imperfectly equipped and maimed, the Volun- 
teer Horse reorganised and increased to sixty troopers, 
and the remnants of the 64th and 84th Eegiments, the 
78th Highlanders, Madras Fusiliers, and Brasyer’s Sikhs. 
Few besides the sick and wounded were left in the 
entrenchments, but General Neill was there, a host in 
jjimsclf, and being able to avail himself of the reinforce- 
ments which were expected to arrive from time to time 
from Allahabad, this gallant officer gladly accepted the 
responsibility placed \i|:)ori diirn. No pne indeed urged 
more strongly than ho upon Iluve^pck the necessity of 
taking with him every available man. The little steamer 
which had been brought up by Lieutenant Spurgin 
aided materially in the passage of the river, and in the 
procuring of boats. But for her, the Gsi^iges would have 
pres&ted very groat difficulties at the very outset. The 
force marched that day, the 25th, to the village of 
Mungulwar, five miles on the Lucknow road. Here 
the general halted in order to complete his dispositions 
for carriage and supplies. These having been arranged, 
imperfectly although as fully as was practicable under 
the circumstances, he moved forward in earnest on the 
morning of the 29tK After a march of tliree miles he 
came, in sight of the enemy strongly posted at Oonao. 
T&C position he had taken up is thus described by tlse 
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general in his despatch : — " His eight was protected by . 

swamp which could neither be forced nor turned; his 
advance was drawn up in a garden enclosure, which 
in this warlike district had purposely or accidentally 
assumed the form of a bastion. The rest of his 
(advanc^ force was posted in and behind a village, 
the houses of. which were loopholed. The passage 
between the village and the town of Oonao is narrow. 
The town itself extended three-quarters of a mile to our 
right The flooded state of the country precluded the 
possibility of turning in this direction. The swamp shut 
us in on the left” Precluded thus from inanmuvring, 
the geneml could only attack in front This ho did in the 
manner he had found so successful on the Cawnpore 
ro'ad.'' Opening with a Are from the artillgy^ and^ 
Enfield riflemen in <'l:irmishing order, he waited until 
the enemy had been driven from his advanced position 
and compelled to, fake refuge in the loopholed houses. 
The infantry was th'iyn, brought to the front, and, after a 
desperate hand-to-hand conflict, the guns were^aptured 
and the enemy driven headlong from the village. IHie 
town of Oonao, however, was still before him, and the 
enemy was marking in dense columns to occupy it. 
Havelock therefore drew off his force in line on the 
ground he had gained between the village and the town, 
his guns pointing on the high road by which alone he 
could be attacked, and waited for the enemy’s move- 
ment to develop itself. At length, formed in dense 
masses, they debouched from the town and halted. 
Havelock felt that he had, them. A withering fire from 
guns and riflemen fell amongst their serried raoka 
Unable to deploy they had no choice but to. charge 
heme or to retire. The former course would have been 
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opposed to every principle of Asiatic warfare. Whilst, 
however, they yet seemed in doubt, our skirmishers, 
wading up to their * waists in the marshes, made their 
presence perceptible on their flanks, and Havelock, 
pushing forward , two guns at the same time, gave them 
sufficient intimation that he was determined to move 
the only obstacle from his path. They then gave way 
almost immediately, and fled precipitately, leaving their 
guns, fifteen in number, in our possession. 

The same day, after a rest of three hours, during 
which the men dined, Havelock resumed his advance, 
and after a march of six miles came upon the enemy 
strongly entrenched at Busseeruthguiige. This was 
a walled town situated in the open, and intersected, by 
<the hi<j;h road to Lucknow. In front of it lay a large- 
pond, which, owing to the inunci/ition, had all the 
appearance of a rajjid river. In its rear was a still 
larger pond or lake, travAsed by a marrow causeway. 
It possessed in addition a wet ditcfe} and the main gate 
was defended by an earthwork and four guns, and 
flanked on either side by loopholed turrets. It was just 
the position which Havelock could have maintained 
against the whole army of Oudh. DeTtended by Asiatics 
it merely afforded to the English general an opportunity 
of putting in practice the principles of his art. Having 
reconnoitred, Havelock deemed it quite practicable to 
cut off tho enemy from the causeway in the rear, whilst 
he ahould attack them in front. The 64th were detached 
oil this duty, and whilst wading often up to their arm- 
pits in the swamp they made a flank movement to the 
lefl^ of the-town, Havelock advanced in his old order, 
against the main gate. Fortunately, the fire of the 
e&emy was high, whilst every shot from ours tdld. 
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Uiider its influence the efforts of the eneitiy graauauy 
sUickened, and the Highlanders and Fusiliers nnhing 
forward, forced their way, after a sharp struggle at tiie 
gateway, into the town. If the 64th had been able to 
reach the position assigned them, the enemy would 
have been entirely cut off from the causeway. As it 
was, he was enabled to cross his shattered forces 
although not without losing a very large number of 
men. 

But these successes, signal as they were, served only 
to convince the general that, with such a force as that 
at his disposal, it would be impossible for him to accom- 
plish the great object of his expedition. In three days, 
what with fighting, .sickness, and deaths from disease, 
his force had been reduced to 1200 men ; li e had no„ 
means for carrying h'l sick; he was marching away 
from his resources wlnlst the enemy was falling ^k on 
his ; on his first luarcn of nine' miles he had had to fight 
two pitched battles, sjud attack iwo fortified towns, and 
he was aware that stronger places were before him. 
On the other hand, he had received intimation from 
Calcutta that the 5th Fusiliers and 90th Light In&ntry 
were on their wa^ to reinforce him. Every conshlera* 
tion impelled him to suspend any further attemp); at 
an advance which had become for the moment iutr 
practicable. His resolution on this point was confirmedi 
by intelligence wliich reached him during the night, 
that the Nana had collected a considerable body, .of 
troops and was preparing to act on his rear and cutoff 
his communication with Cawnpore. With a heavy heskt 
then, though convinced of the necessity for the movdr 
ment, he retired on the following morfaing to his etikmg 
position Mungulwar. From thence he despatdied his 
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sick and wounded to Cawnpore, and informed General 
Neill that to- enable him to reach Lucknow it was 
necessary that he should receive reinforcements of a 
thousand bayonets and another battery. He also urged 
the speedy completion of the bridge to connect both 
banks of the river, a work which he had planned before 
he set out on his first attempt. Into the causes which- 
acted to delay the arrival of the reinforcements so 
ardently expected by the general, it is not necessary 
that we should enter. The disappointment, bitter as it 
was, only confirmed Havelock in his determination to 
dare everything for the relief of the Lucknow garrison. 
And as the diversion of those two corps, the 5th and 
90th, to other employment, seemed to intimate to him 
that he was to be left -to his own resources, he resolved 
to make with those resources one more effort to rescue 
his beleaguered countrywomen. On the evenihg of 4th 
Augustj then, having aboift fourteen ^hundred effective 
soldiers under his command, he marched tor the second 
time to\?ards Lucknow. ’ They passed through Oonao 
without attack, but as they approached Busseeruthgunge 
it became evident that the enemy lay there in force. 
Unwilling to risk a night action, Ha^lock moved back 
to Oonao, bivouacked there, and advanced again the 
following morning. He found the enemy strongly 
posted in the position previously described. He resolved 
to adopt, on a more effective scale, the tactics that had 
proved so successful before. Leaving the 64th, 84th, 
fhe heavier guns and the cavalry in front, he took the 
Highlanders, Fusiliers, Sikhs, and Captain Maude’s 
battery to cut off the enemy from the causeway. Before, 
however, he could accomplish this, the enemy, seeing 
his design and dreading to be entrapped, bewilder^ 
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too, by the cannonade in their front, fled pirecipitatel]r 
across the causeway. In doing this they came under . 
the fire of the guns of Captain Maude’s battery, and 
were mown down in numbers. They were at the same 
time vigorously pursued, driven from village to village, 
until broken and disheartened they found safety in the 
fatigue of our soldiers. ^ 

This victory, however, served to convince the general 
that he was no more capable of pushing on to Lucknow 
than he had been on the first occasion of his advance. 
Besides the losses from actual fighting, the cholera had 
broken out in his camp, and was hurrying off its victims 
in constant succession. The Nana, too, was approach- 
ing his flank, and threatened to interrupt his coih- 
munications. But perhaps the most decisive intelligence^ 
of all was conveyed ?n the account that the uwalior 
Contingent had mutinied against their Maharaja, and 
was moving on li^lpoe. Thid was a position threaten- 
ing to Cawnpore aiuV^enacing our communications with 
Allahabad. His return became through thafr fact no 
longer a matter of consideration ; it was a necessity. 
The general felt that the maintenance of the British 
prestige depended^ upon the preservation of his army, 
and that its destruction would bring certain ruin on. 
Lucknow. Impelled by these considerations he oj 
more retraced his steps to Mungulwar. 

Havelock lay at Mungulwar four or five days recruit- 
iug his men, and pushing on the construction of the, 
bridge that was to unite both banks of the river.. On 
the 10th, this great work,, carried on under many dis- 
advantages, was completed, and the same day intelH- 
gence was sent by General Neill jhatTBithoor had l^n 
ooeupied in great force by the enemy. Unwilling as he 
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■was to leave bis position at Mungulwar, Havelock -at 
once recognised the necessity of inflicting a signal blow 
upon the enemy who had dared to approach so nearly 
to Cawnpore, and ho prepared accordingly to recross 
the river. Before, however, he could carry out his 
resolution, he leiumed that the Oudh rebels had taken 
up a strong potion between Oonao and Basseeruth- 
gunge. To dislodge them from a position from which 
they could have attacked him whilst crossing, became an 
object of imperious necessity. 

For the third time, therefore, Havelock moved towards 
Busseeruthgunge. He found' the enemy very strongly 
posted between that town and Oonao, and sheltered by 
earthworks and entrenchments. Covered as before by 
his artillery and skirmishers, Havelock advanced 'in 
echelloii of battalions from his right But little impres- 
sion, however, was made on the earthen mounds which 
protected their position. ^ infantry charge was there- 
fore resolved upon. Th6 78th Highlanders were brought 
on to th* main road w’hilst the Fusiliers were moved to 
the right These dashing with characteristic ardour on 
the enemy’s left, broke it instantly, and captured all the 
guns at that point Our troops instantly turned them 
on ' the main body of the enemy, who, surprised and 
panic-stricken, made but little resistance, but fled head- 
long through Busseeruthgunge, pursued with untiring 
energy till beyond the causeway, thus for the third 
time the scene of their discomflture. 

. The effect of this victory was to leave Havelock free 
to recit>ss to Cawnpore, without any fear of being dis- 
turbed during the operation. Accordingly, on the IStb, 
he, moved his foite across the bridge to the point whence 
he had started nineteen days before on his arduous c%m- 
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paign ; daring that period he had fought ei^t combats, 
in all of which he had been eminently successfol. In 
spite of his victories, however, he had never been able 
to advance more than ten miles out of the fifty that lay 
between him and Lucknow. The overpowering numbers 
and immense resources of the enemy counterbalanced 
all the efforts of his genius, and hedtras compelled to 
feel, after each victory, that at the head of so small a 
force Lucknow was as distant from him as ever. General 
Neill, with whom he consulted on the practicability of 
making any further attempt to reach the beleaguered 
gamson, expressed his opinion at this time, that unless 
reinforced it could only terminate in disaster, without 
the possibility of relieving the garrison, and that it 
wbiild be injurious to ' ur interests in that pari of India, 
The 14th and 15th were devoted to rest, and to prepara- 
tions to» chfcck the ravages of the cholera which had 
broken out withe extidordin&ry fury. On the 16th 
Havelock deemed jt absolute'ly necessary to march 
against Bithor>r. Tho rebels here, about foar‘i>housand 
in number, consisted of sepoys from the 34th, 42nd> 
17th, 28th, and a few of the Slst N. I. with the 2nd 
regular and &d «irregular cavalry, and some of the 
Nana’s own retainers with two guns. They were drawn 
up in^ front of the castle of Bithoor, their communication 
with which was maintained by means of a bridge in 
their rear. Their position was strong, being defended 
by entrenched quadrangles fille.d with sepoys, and 
entered by plantations of sugarcane rising high above 
the head. Two villages, one on either flank, and coni* 
nected by an earthen entrenchment, formed the supports 
of this position ; they were strongly dbeupied. On thra 
occasion, for the first time, Havelock had the advantage 
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of the enemy in artillery, and he resolved to endeavour 
to ‘make them feel his superiority. For twenty minutes 
he poured in a tremendous fire from the guns and 
Enfield rifles, our men meanwhile lying down. Finding, 
however, that he was making but little impression on 
the quadrangles, he ordered an advance of infantry 
covered by the jPusiliers. After a short conflict, in 
which the 42nd N. I. are said to have crossed bayonets 
with our men, the enemy evacuated the quadrangles, 
and retired to his main position between the two villages. 
Upon this the artillery fire was concentrated, but as 
here also little impression was made on the earthwork, 
and the enemy still kept up a galling fire from behind 
its shelter, recourse was again had to the bayonet. The 
rebels awaited the onset of our men with seeming con- 
fidence, but no sooner had these reached the parapet 
than their hearts failed them, and they gave* way in 
confusion, abandoning Bith^or in their ^flight. Our men 
were too exhausted to jPursue them ; they bivouacked 
on the gfound they had won,, and on the following 
morning retraced their steps to Cawnpore. Intelligence 
greeted the general on his arrival at 4;hat station that 
another officer had been appointed the command of 
the Solumn with which he had been so gloriously associ- 
ated, He received indeed no written communication on 
the subject. A copy of the Crovernment Gazette con- 
taining Sir James Outram’s appointment announced the 
bare fact ; the reasons he was left to imagine. After all 
his exertions, Jj^is rapid, advance from Cawnpore, the 
heroic efforts to reach Lucknpw, his brilliant victories, 
the confidence with which he had inspired all with 
whom he had come in contact, the deadly blows which 
he had dealt the rebel cause, to be simply superseded 
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seemed hard indeed. But to be supei:8eded without 
a word, without an acknowledgment of any sort, the 
announcement first made known by the Qwernmmt 
Gazette^ was ungenerous and cruel. It was impossible 
to avoid the inference that he was superseded because 
he had not attained the result which was hoped for by 
those in power. Whatever the reason might have been, 
it has never yet been revealed or acknowledged. Mr. 
Marshman, his biographer and brother-in-law, whilst 
condemning it as an act inconsiderate, uncalled-for, and 
unjust, propounds the idea that it was an accident, the 
offspring of confusion and error. To the minds of others 
who had mtirked how, in that summer and autumn of 
1857, success had been made the sole standard of con- 
fidence, how even (>eneral Lloyd had been maintained 
and supported at 1^: naporo because, up to a certain point, 
he had managed the sepoys without disarming them, 
another and a different conclusion appeared only natural. 

However that may have bden, it cannot be doubted 
that to the general ^he first announcement, ne less than 
the manner in which it was made known, was a bitter 
disappointment.^ He was not wanting, nevertheless, on 
this trying occasion, to the principles which liad ever 
guided his course. Havelock the superseded \Vits as 
active, as daring, as energetic, as full of vigour as when 
he ruled, the unfettered commander of an independent 
force. Never were his great qualities more urgently 
required on behalf of the public service than alter 
his return from the battle of Bithoo^ Out of 1700 
Europeans whom h^ had^ had altogether, from the time 
of quitting Allahabad under his orders, but 685 remained 
effective. Not only was he compeKed to abandon all 
i^ea of moving into.Oudh, but the action of the G^walior. 
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Contingent -at Ealpee rendered it doubtful whether be 
could eren i^ntain Ca^pore. This force consisting^ 
of 5,000 men mth 30 guns, was already threatening 
Futtefapoie. To the* north, the Nawab of Furruckabad 
had 30,000 men under him in arms, ready to take 
advantage of the difSculties which menaced Cawnpore. 
It was, besides, in the power of the rebels in Oudh, freed 
from the presence of Havelock’s force in their own pro- 
vince, to detach any number of men to operate with the 
Gutalior Contingent, and to cut lum off from Allahabad. 
Of all these difficulties Havelock had the fullest cog- 
nizance, yet not one of them disturbed his clear judg- 
ment. To remain at Cawnpore was a very greal risk 
undoubtedly, but to fall back on Allahabad unless in 
case of the 'most absolute need, would have been'd 
calamity. Not only should we have lost the prestige 
and the material advantages gained by 'Havelock’s 
victories, but it wodld Ift^ve united, the three then 
divided Bodies against u%, and have placed them, with 
more means at their disposal, in, a ^r stronger position 
than that from which he had dislodged the Nana. . He 
aimounced then jto the new Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Colin Campbell, that if he could hold out hopes of re- 
infoibemeuts, he would, in spite of the very threatening 
aspect of affaire, continue to hold Cawnpore ; if not, he 
must retire upon Allahabad. The reply of Sir Colin 
entirely reassured him as to the -intentions of the 
Government, and he- resolved at all risks to hold his 
'poffltiou at CawQpore. - He did so. 

Just month. after the bt^ttle of Bithoor, the 15th 
Se^ember,' Sir James Outram arrived with his reinforce- 
ments. With a mhgnaniraity, for which history records 
hb ^itocedent but which places the chief actor (m s> 
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morale pre-eminence surpassing that even of the stem 
warriors of republican Borne, Sir James Outram declined 
to take the command &om one who had m<ide efforts so 
noble ‘and so strenuous to accomplish the end still, re- 
maining before them. Whilst Havelock then kept the 
command of the force, now increased to 2500 men. Sir 
James joined it as a volunteer, and in that capacity, 
serving with the volunteer cavalry, performed deeds of 
daring which, had he been a subaltern, would have 
gained for him the Order of Valour, but which, achieved 
by Sir James, were considered to partake too much of 
tfle character of the man, and to be but a too necessary 
corolfary of past heroism, to need any ^culiar distinc- 
tion. 

‘ *t)n the 20th Scfilember, Havelock for the last tim® 
crossed the Ganges, meeting little more than nominal 
oppositdon ‘in the passage. He ascertained, however, 
that the enemy, held Mungdlwar'in strength, [thither 
he marched the foUowing morning, drove him out of it, 
and pursuing him rapidly, not allowing hiih time to 
rally, did not halt until he had gained Busseerutbgunge, 
and had seen the enemy in hopeless confusion beyond 
it. On the following morning, resuming the advance, 
he passed the Sye without opposition, the enemy having 
neglected to destroy the bridge. But sixteen miles now 
lay between hiin and the residency. The rapidity <ff 
the advance had disconcerted all the plans of the enemy, ‘ 
and compelled him to concentrate his forces hastily on 
Lucknow. But Havelock bad still to push on : between 
him and the garrison lay difficulties which might well have 
seemed itksurmountable, but which he at least had 
determined to overcome. On the 2^, a march of tmi 
miles brought the force to within sight of the Almnlx^, 
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covered by an army of 10,000 men. No time was lost 
in attacking these; Turning their right flank, and. 
assisting the movement by*a fire from a heavy battery 
of, 24-pounders, he quickly put them into confusion, 
then launching his cavalry upon them he completed 
their disorder, and drove them across the Charbagh 
bridge. . 

The city alone now lay between him and the resi- 
dency, and to determine the plan for surmounting this 
difficulty, as well as to give rest to the troops, the force 
halted at the Alumbagh on the 24th. After long con- 
sideration it was resolved to cross the Charbagh bridge, 
and force their way through the intricate streets to the 
residency. On the morning of the 25th the troops, full 
0 ^ energy, matched to this desperate work. How Ifcs* 
was accomplished, how, Ijy dint of the most daring 
courage, the most splendid perseverance on the ^art of 
the men, and the mokt inflpmitable resolution on the 
part of the general, thisy’the most thickly peopled city^ 
in Asia, crawded with armed men, guarded b^pits narrow 
streets, was penetrated and forced by that small band of 
heroes, we cannot stay to tell. That it was successfully 
achieved stamps those who planned and who executed 
the attack as men of no common order. The difficulties . 
to be encoqnte^d were even greater than thoE» which 
sta^ered- for so long a time the Frencti army before 
Saragossa, and which the genius of the Duke of Mon- 
teb^^ with much labour surmounted. When one 
thinks how easily a few deterinined men might have 
held- that strong position, how p union of courage and 
dhKiipliite would have sufficed under a skilful leader to 
cru^ to utterly overwhelm, the little band that dated 
that tmrilfle conflict^ one feels how impossible it is to- 
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^mire sufficioitly the courage that planned and thd 
, resolution that carried to a successful issue, ‘an enter- 
prise in which, regarded simply as a military operation, 
tiie unfavourable chances so largely predominated. It . 
was because Havelock was a complete master of the art 
of war, because he knew so weU that there are times 
when great principles even may be safely set aside, 
because he was capable of judging, and of shaping his 
' opinions accordingly, of the effect of’ moraU upon 
soldiers, that he determined upon, and succeeded in, an 
enterprise, which, viewed by a distaht spectator and 
regarded only with reference to the disproportion of 
means to the end, would have been pronounced an im- 
p^ibility. It is on such an occasion that the true 
limiier, the man. understands his profession an4 
comprehends the most tridipg action even cm the part 
of his fellotv men, stands out most brilliantly. Havelock 
succeeded becayse he felt«,that with the force at his 
disposal, he could accomplish kgainst the force to which 
he was bj^Kised, any achievement which retjvired but 
the duration of four-and-twenty hours- to perform. 
Beyond that period, numbers might overwhelm, but 
within it, keeping his men in constant action, and not 
necessitated to halt them for the purpose of food, every- 
thing wjis possible. , . 

At dusk on the 25th Havelock entered the residency, 
so long the object of his hopee, at the head of the leadii^ 

^ ^d^onofhis&rce. On the following mcHiiingSie^aipes 
‘ dhtram assumed the command, and he subsided ht^’the« 
.po^ticm'Of divisional commander, But it soon iyieame 
ei^nt to himself as we]l as to. Sir James Ont^ti^^iW 
aUimogh the cplieving force had beeh able to 
kto Luclmot^, it was not strong enough td esoori^h&dc 
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to Cawnpore the women and children who so long and 
so nobly had borne the privations a^endant upon the, 
siege. It became then necessary to await a further 
movement from Cawnpore. This was delayed for some 
weeks to the great detriment of the general’s health. 
So long as he was in the field he had begn sustained by 
the excitement, by the great hopes he cherished, by the 
constant labour, mental, and bodily even, that devolved 
upon him. But shut up in the residency, compelled to 
pass the weary hours of every succeeding day within a 
narrow limit, certain that relief though coming was yet 
distant, unsustaincd by the hope of relieving his countj^- 
men from danger, that reaction in his health set in, 
which in his tour in Germany he had looked forward to 
ultimately certain. As if, too, to take away the last 
chance of preserving a life that England had only then 
recognised as so precious, he was unable witliin the resi- 
dency to procure food of tfio nutritious#nature requisite 
for the support of his system. “ Vj^o eat,” he wrote to 
his wife, •a reduced ration of* artillery bullock beef, 
chupattees and rice ; but tea, coffee, sugar, soap, and 
candles ar# unknown luxuries.” Under such a regimen, 
and no longer under the healthful influences to which 
we have referred, he began gradually to lose his former 
vigour. The change, however, was perceptible to few 
besides himself, and when, after a blockade of two 
months, on the second and final relief of the garrison by 
Sir Colin Campbell on the 17th November, Havelock 
went out to meet him at the Motee Muhal, he was 
apparently in his accustomed health. Three da^ later 
it was known that he was ill with diarrhoea, although 
the disease had apparently yielded to the remedies 
applied. On the 21st he became worse, and was moved 
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ih a dooly to the Dilkoosha. Oa the 22nd there was 
little change ; bdC he expressed a conviction that he 
would not recover ; on that day the doOly being within 
the range of the enemy’s bullets, he was removed in it to 
a more sheltered position. On the 23rd he was worse. 
The events of t])pt day and the following are thus related 
by Mr, Marshman : — “ Havelock was evidently worse, 
and he himself declared lus case hopeless. His mind 
was calm and serene, supported by the strength of that 
Christian hope that had sustained him through life. 
Belying firmly on the merits of the Redeemer, in whom 
h(i,had trusted with unwavering confidence through life, 
he was enabled to look forward to the hour of dissolution 
with cheerfulnoaH. Throughout the day he repeatedly 
exclaimed, ‘ I uic li^Jpy and contented.’ At one timft 
he called his son to him, and said — ‘ See how a Christian 
can die.” In the af+emoon, Sir James Outram came to 
visit his dying cemrade, when he said, ‘ I have for forty 
years so ruled iny Jife, that w'lien death came I might 
face it without fear ; ’ he enjoyed little sleep huring the 
night of the 23rd. The next morning he appeared to 
revive, but at eight there was a sudden and fatal change, 
and at half-past nine on the 24th November he calmly 
resigned his spirit' into the hands of his Redeemer, in 
the blessed hope of immortality.” 

Thus had lived, thus died, Henry Havelock. At the 
moment when his fame was at the highest, when a 
grateful country was showering upon him rewards and 
honours, when in every circle, in every t6wn, in every 
hamle^f England his name was hailed with the deepest 
enthusiasm, his pure spirit winged its flight flrom its 
tenement of clay. He lived but jilist long enoi^h to 
l^ar that England had appreciated his great services : 
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the full measure of her gratitude he could imagine, but 
was not destined to enjoy. We ought not, perhaps, to 
lament his fate in that particular. He died in the city 
which he had risked so much and dared so nobly to 
gain, in the full knowledge that the great object for 
which those unsurpassed perils had been encountered 
had been fully achieved. He died in the full conscious- 
ness that he had done his duty to his (iod, to his country, 
and to himself. As that long rear-guard of tender 
women and helpless children defiled out of the residency, 
it was impossible that to some amongst them the thought 
should not have occurred how different, but for Havelock, 
would have been their destiny. We* can see now, even 
more clearly than they could then, how he had accom- 
ydished such groat things. It was that successful udvaliec 
from Allahabad, those intrepid marches into Oudh, and 
finally that noble stand at Cawnpore nhenthejiad but 
600 men fit for duty, and was threatened on all sides, 
that had contributed far iuore than any other movement 
to that l^ppy result. His bold aftitudo had paralysed 
the action of the rebels and had given our Government 
the time required to collect the resources of the nation. 
The very daring of his movements caused their success. 
It was not so much that he marchgjd triumphantly i6 
Cawnpore, — although not every general would have^ 
Buccesfcfully accomplished that movement, — it was his 
conduct after he arrived there, that showed the real 
grandeur of his character. His three attempts to pene- 
trate into Oudh are, as military achievements, unequalled 
in history : he was so overmatched in numbers;^ that to 
find the semblance of a parallel the memory travels 
back to the days of Thermopylae or to the expedition of 
Olearchus. But that disparity was certainly not Ijis 
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greatest diflSculty. He could not fail to soe that a blow 

successfully executed against his force would be fraught 

with terrible destruction to British interests. It would 

involve far more than the loss of his own little army. 

Cawnpore would in that event have formed the point of 

junction for the Gwalior Contingent, the Nawab of 

Furruckabad, and the Oudli insurgents. Their road to 

Allahabad would have been open, and whether successful 

or no^ against that fortress, they would have had it in 

their power to accomplish enormous mischief, and would 

have certainly occupied our forces far beyorid the time 

up^^to which the Tiii'^know garrison would have been 

able to hold out. Vhi.s was a consideration wliicli would 

assuredly have a timid comma Its effect 

dpbn Havelock w;' - to make him more daring, more* 

detenriined. His Indian i^xperience had convinced him 

that the trfie, the only eiVcctual manner of coping with 

an Asiatic encni^y, was to tjlirow' iiway the scabbard, to 

seek him out, to iinjjwess him >tith the moral cOnvietion 

that to beat him was the.inevitahle result of enoountoring 

him in the fiedd. llis crossing the Ganges therefore, in 

the face of a province armed ami ready to oppose him, 

though seemingly a rasli act, was in reality the safest 

and most prudent' course that a general could adopt. 

xVlthough he could not reach Lucknow, h(3 was yet able 

to strike such terrible blows on the rohel fore# as to 

* 

ensure himself absolutely agiiiust molestation on tbi(t 
side. His profound knowledge of war, and his thorough 
acquaintence with men, enabled him to do that irith 
safety, which an ordinary, mortal would either have not 
attempted at all, or would have nullified by doubt and 
hesitation. Every movement of Havelock’s was like the 
‘w)li-prononnced incision of a sharp blade ; there was no 
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hesitation about him ; no hacking bit by bit ; but his 
blow: was well aimed, well considered, and executed 
always with a vigour and skill not to be surpassed. 

But certainly, as much to be admired, and in a mili- 
tary point of view at least as meritorious as his advances 
into Oudh, was his resolution, when reduced to 600 
effective men, not to abandon Cawnpore. He came to 
this determination when Cawnpore, as a military position, 
was not tenable. Kalpee itself, and with it the com- 
mand of the whole line of the J umna thence to Alla- 
habad, was held by the Gwalior Contingent, a compjiet 
and well-disciplined force of 5000 men. It was ii^he 
power of this Contingent at any time to cut him off from 
Allahabad, and thus in fact, to isolate him entirely. 
*^,He viewed the chance of any movement of this nature 
with far moi:^ apprehension than he regarded an advance 
into Oudh, and he seems to have felt stroiuitv nA)rc tlian 
once that every military* reason bouiid him to retire. 
His experience convince!! him, nevertheless, tliat not- 
withstaiicfing his false militiwy position, boldness was his 
soundest policy ; and, once assured that reinforcements 
were on their way, he clung to that policy with all the 
tenacity of his strong character. In this resolution, and 
his consequent dispositions, lio displayed one of tlie 
strongest attributes of a general. Ho showed how 
capable he was of using the moral i)ower which his vie- * 
tories Had given him in such a manner as to paralyst', 
wi& his reduced physical power, the action of thrive 
^ad^les, each of which would Iiave attacked him had he 
given the smallest sign that he feared the encounter. 

Conduct in this campaign demonstrated verV 
cl^ly that he possessed all the higher qualities of a 
great commander. A thorough knowledge of the prin- 
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ciples of war, ynproved no less by study in the closet 
tlian by practice iu Burmah, in Affghanistan, in Persia, 
and iu India itself, combined with a profound acquaint- 
ance with human nature, to place him in the very first 
rank of generals. The one taught him what ought to be 
done under all circumstances, the other how to make 
men do it. Thus, though a stern disciplinarian, he could 
at the same time inspire Ids soldiers with that devotion 
for his person that knows no limit. He impressed them 
with a confidence in his skill and a belief in his ultimate 
fortune, that made them bear almost witbt*iit a murmur 
thgj^. terrible trial to a soldiers temper — a retreat from 
a victorious field. As a tactician he followed in the 
footstepvS of tht' masters of the ait^ He never 

a‘tta(‘ked in front, shen it was possible to gain bis enc^, 
by operating on the nanks. At the same tjme he would 
not allow lufnself to be fettered by the chains of. even 
the soundcvst gomjral principK Although he knew well 
that it was against^ every rule of warfare to fight a 
general action witli a river in his rear, he deliberately 
took up that position when he fought the battle of 
Cawnpore. The groat secret, in fact, of all his move- 
ments was his thos’ougli appreciation of the character of 
his own .soldiers, and of the character of his enemy. 
This knowledge he used alike to modify^ general plan 
of a campaign, or a disposition on the battle-field ; audit 
was this that enabled him to attempt more and to accom- 
plish more, than had ever before fallen to the lot of any 
general, with numbers so disproportionate, to achieiH 
If, then, he was a general of whom his country may 
Ijbast, still more may the school in which he was tfained. 
l>c proud to place him on her loftiest pedestal. That 
Imlim school which produced a Lawrence, a Olive, and 
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a Coote; wliich taught even Wellington how to win 
battles; to which the names of Lake, of Hastings, of 
Ochterlony, of Napier, of Pollock, of Nott have added 
fresh lustre ; which has glorified in the triumphs of 
Outram ancf mourned the untimely death of Nicholson, 
and which can still point to Chamberlain, tp Herbeil 
Edwardes, to Vincent Eyre, and to Lumsden as its worthy 
living representatives ; — that school, we say, is honoured 
by counting Havelock as a pupil. He lived m it, and 
he was of it. All his feats of war^vere performed under 
its banners, and ho had grafted its principles on those 
geneial maxims which he had imbibed from a sftiidy 
of European warfare. AVith India, then and with her 
school of warriors, his name must ever be inseparably . 
-connected. AVith Clive and AA’^cllesley, Napier and 
Nicholson, he stands crowned with the brightest chaplet 
with w^iieh fame can pucircle tlie warrior's brow, whilst 
from tho^ homes of Englan;? cries ami iA?ars of gratitude 
are poured out at the jiedestal i>f the hero, who so 
worthily maintained his coimtry’s honour in the hour of 
her darkest trial. 

More fortunate than most warriors, Havelock has 
founjl a competent biogi-apher. Mr.'BIarshman’s luu- 
rative, which we have followed in this article, is an 
excellent specimen of what biography should be, and we 
are not surprised to learii that it has met with so favour- 
able a reception in England. To those who desire to 
look into the inner life of the general, to notice how’ 
truly, from his first arrival in the country to the dark 
hour of his departifre, he adlrtjred, in spite of all diflS- 
culties, to the rSle of the Christiaii soldiei*, we commend 
a perusal of this work. To the military student it gives, 
at greater length than we hare been able to affordfa 
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HYDER AIJ’S LAST WAR* 


[Delivered to the Soi.dii hs of the aiuhsox, Fort; William, 
8th Avrh., 1SU5.J 


Hydeu Ali Las been styled by a French writer ‘‘the 
liiost famous conqueror India lias beheld since the tiiqe 
' of Thamas Kouli Khan.’’ It cannot certainly bo denied 
that he was a irreat and successful soldier. In that 
character, ad(h’essin<z;, as J am, Eiifrlish soldiers, I wish 
to speajv of hiui this ^c?enin^. I Vould shew him 
to you a general, who, our eKcmy, >vas bravo, un- 
daunted, pereevering, fertile In expedients, ready in 
resources, and who never despaired ; as a soldier, who 
though fighting against English soldiers, had the utmost 
respect for their discipline and valour; and finally, as 
a man, who, though born with a swarthy skin, never 
taught to read or write, is yet a striking example that 
great natural gilts are not confined to one single section 
of the human race, but are distributed in fair proportion 
to all I have chosen tlys last three years of his 

* The principal authorities consul^! by me for the puriwees of this 
l/icctnro are: — Wilks’s * Historical Sketches of the South of India;' 
Stewart's * Memoirs of Hyder Ali Khan ; ’ ‘Journal of a French Officer ;* 
* East India Military CaTendar * Lifo of Sir Hector Munro ;* ‘ The Annual 
Begister;* Edmund Burke's * Speeches;' and ‘Inde, par M. Xc^^fier 
Baymond/ 
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life, because, to us Englialimen, those three years are 
the most interesting of his long career. They were 
years of unremitting warfare with England, and some- 
times, on Ins part, of successful Avarfare. To liave 
compressed nil the events of his life witliin tlie limits 
of a lecture could only have boon accomplished by 
bestowing but a cursory noti('e on some of his greatest 
achievements, Avlicivas, iii dwc'lling merely upon the 
last portion of it, tln>sc details may bo (mtored into 
which will Iniiig, I hoix', some of his ^p^eds on tlic 
Uattic field A*i\iJly before your eyes. 1 will, however, 
firtitr’ endeavour tc sot before you, in Ibw words as 
possible, a sketch oi his carlicu- career. 

, Hydor Ali was b n in 1718. lIi^ father, a Naik or 
Colonel of a thousand men, died in ITibS, a period* 
Avhen India was Li ilie ihroos of that anandiv and 
confusion wlii(.*h supervened betw<*eu the deatli of the 
Emperor Anrun^zebe and tho^oslablishrncnt of, British 
.supremacy. It was yust tlie j)ericHl in tlie history of 
Hindustan, Avhen to l)e dii adventurer, was a profession ; 
when, the power of tlie sword being supreme, ho who 
could wield it with tlu^ greatest dexterity, was certain 
to rise ; — a time fatal to science, to eivilizal ion, to. the 
groAVtli of social virtues, but Avell suited to tlie gambler,* 
who, Avith earth for his table and huniaft bones for his 
dice, might hope at one tlirow to gain a kingdom. 

It was for such a stake that Ilyder Ali played. By 
means Avhieh, hoAvever nnscrnpuloiis, Avere common 
enough in those days, he managed in 1760, after many 
fluctuations of fortune, t6 eject the reigning Hindoo 
family of Mysore, and to constitute himself virtual 
ruler of that kingdom. But his ambition did not stop 


* Hu table eftrtb, his dice were human bones.— 
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tliere. After increasing his territory at the expense* of 
the Mahrattas, ho joined with the Nizam iu endeavouring 
to drive the Euglish from the Carilatic,— the territory 
lying between Mysore and the seaeoast, — then governed 
by a protege of tlie English, ]\lahoiued Ali, whose 
predileettion for adroit baseness was always prompting 
him to betray his protectors. In tlic war w hich followed, 
Hy dm^ Ali cojiipletely outmanoeuv red the Engl ish, and 
dictated a peace to the Governor, on tlie ith April,- 
under the walls of Madras. The chief articles of 
tin’s treaty were the n stitutiou of mutual conquests, 
and the assurun (‘0 of mutual aid and alliance iu 
sive wars. 

In tli(‘ followiiinf voar, ITvder Ali was attacked bv tlie 
Mahrattas. lie called upon llie laiglisli to perform 
their contract and assist him, Imt, fur fri»m doing tliis, 
they lent a innnd support to In's eneinh's,* Hyder Wiis 
consequently conq»c]lcd tonnake poado at a considerable 
sacriiicc of territory. Vhis nn-rijory, however, ho re- 
covered 111 snljseqiient eainpaigus. 

Hyder mwin* forgave the Englisli for having failed to 
perform their part of the tieaty of 17(>9. He would 
ne^ert hellos, on political grounds, l urve preferred their 
friendship to an allian ce nitli the Erciich, b ut hel^red 
to trust tlioi nt lii this ease, as so often happens in 
private ]if(% tlio misunderstanding was inflamed and 
increased by the arts ofmtercstcd “ whispenTs/’ amongst 
whom the Nawab of the Carnatic >vas conspicuous. 

When, therefore, ten years later, the English became 
involved in a war with the Erencl/, and a war witli the 
Mahrattas, and proposedf to attack the French seitle- 
«inent of Mahe, flyder sent to inform them that he 
should consider such an attack tantamount to a declslta- 
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ti<$n of war. The English paid no heed to his remon- 
strances, but took Mahe. They sent, however, firat, 
Mr.sSchwartz, and afterwards, in January, 1780, Mr. 
Gray, os envoys to ' Hyder’s Court at Seringapatam. 
to soothe and pacify him. Mr. Gray was supplied 
with a pigskin saddle, and a breech-loading rifle, which 
it was vainly attempted to charge as a muzzle-loader, 
as presents to this Mahomedan chief. These were con- 
'temptuously returned, and when, some days later, Mr. 
Gray was admitted to an audience, he wa" ..ddressed in 
language which left no doubt of the inti niions of the 
speaker. •‘Forineriy,” said Hyder t^ him, “I was 
of opinion that tfie l lnglish excelled aU other nations 
in sjlncerity and go- I faith ; but froiii late experience 
I am convinced they have no longer any pretensions 
to those virtues.” Then, dwelling with considerable 
emphasis on his grounds of complaint against the 
English, and on the im[)Ossibility of amity between the 
two nations, he bade jllr. Gray, “ return to his employer, 
and tell him not to trouble him with lettcfs or messages 
of any Jfind.” 

Hyder prepared to act in accordance with this lofty 
language. He had arranged with his threo, allies, ^the 
Peshwa, the Itajah of Berar, and the Nizam, that whilst 
he should invade the Carnatic, the Nizam should burst 
upon the Northern Circars, and that the two armies, 
effecting a junction at a Axed p5int, should march upon 
and lay siege to Madras, overthrowing any army that 
might attempt to stay their progress ; that* at the same 
time the Peshwa should march upon Bombay, and 
throw the English into the sea, and that preparations 
should be made at Delhi, either to obtain the co-. 
operation of the Wuzeer of Ondh in the expulsion of 
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the English, or, in case of his refusal, to act vigorously 
against him. 

A plan so gigantic could scarcely hare succeeded on 
all its points, even had there been a Hyder Ali to direct 
each attack. But, of all the allies, he was perhaps the 
only one who was bent on prosecuting the war to its 
avowed end. In this, certainly, he showed no slackness. 
He moved from Seringapatam in the direction of Banga- 
lore in the mouth of June, 1780, at the hgad of an 
army of 28,000 horse, 15,000 regular infantry, drilled 
according to the European fashion, 12,000 irregular in- 
fantry, 28,000 ^al troops and tributaries, 400 Europeans 
under M. de Lally, nephew of the famous French general 
of that name, and a hundred guns, — in all, 85^000 
men. Of these, the local troops and tributaries, 28,O0O 
in number, were the leixst to be depended upon, but 
the others constituted tho most elKciout? arfuy ever 
assembled under the banners of an Asiatic leader. He 
had an admirable commissariat^ under the direction 
of a Brahmin, named Pooruea, one of his ministers 
of finance, and no arrangements se,emed wanting to 
tnsiu'e success. Hyder commanded, in person, the 
m^n body of this army ; tho left wing, intended .to 
attack the Northern Circars, was under the orders 
of his son, Tippoo Sahib ; whilst the right wing, under 
one of his most trusted generals, was directed to pene- 
trate to the Boiith, in the direction of Madura. 

- In the second week of July, 1780, llyder broke up 
from Bangalore, and making his way tlirough the Ghats, 
burst upon the Carnatic. The fort of Chittore, on the 
English S.de of the Palamnaire Pass, offered little 
imi>edimeut to his progress, and on the 20th his right 
udug had penetamted to Porto Novo, on the oqast. 
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b^low Pondichery, whilst lie himself had plundered 
tjie considerable town of Conjeveram, forty-two miles 
west of Madras. Meanwhile, the Government of Madras 
had made no preparations to meet the danger. They 
did not even believe in it, though two of their members 
urgently pressed it upon them. Even on tlie 21st July, 
when intelligence reached them that Ilyder had forced' 
his way through the passes, they were not at all disturbed ; 
and it wv-s not till the 24th, when they learned with 
dismay that the ]\rysore chieftain was within forty-two 
miles of Madras, that they made the smoVest prepara- 
tioJllt^or the defence of the territory qpilMcd to their 
charge. 

But on the 24(h it was no longer po‘?sil)l< to question 
the imminence of c danger. At that time the forces 
immediately available at Madras and its neighbourhood 
for active operations, consisted pf one regiment of 
Highlanders, the* 73rd; the* 1st ]\ladras Europeans; 
the gremxdicrs of the^ Em’opean battalion ; four native 
regiments ; and a few artillerymen ; — in all 5209 men. 
It w^as arranged, after much discussion, and in the face 
of many protests, that this force should march undd 
the command of Sir Hqptor Munro, of Buxar celebrity, 
to Conjeveram ; and that it sliould be there joined 
by a detachment, 2813 strong, of whom 207 were 
Europeans, then stationed at Giintoor to protect the 
Northern Circars, under the orders of Colonel Baillie. 
That officer was at first instructed to move westward so 
as to alarm the enemy about his communications, but 
on his own representation, these orders were modified, 
and he was directed to march upon Conjeveram, taking 
such a route as would best enable him to intercept 
thdi»enemy’s convoys. The policy of ordering a junction 
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at Conjeveram under the very eyes of Hyder Ali, when 
it might more safely and luore speedily have been 
effected at Madras, was , protested against at the time, 
and there can be no doubt that it was unsound. 

At the same time, Colonel Erathwaite, who com- 
manded at Pondichery, was ordered to move with his 
jforce of 1500 men to Chingleput, and thence to Madras ; 
whilst Colonel Cosby, with 2000 native infantry, two 
regiments of the Nawab’s cavalry, dnd two guns, was 
directed to move northwards from the banks of the 
Coleroon, so as to act on the enemy’s communications 
in the passes, ^xt he was afterwards compelled, we 
shall see, to join tlie main army. Meanwhile, Hyder 
Ali, sensible that eveiything depended on the celerity 
of his movements, pushed rapidly forwards. On tile 
lOth of August, his advanced parties had reached 
St. Thomas’ Mount, and had drivi^n thb Huropean 
inhabitants within tfie foY^. JIc dt'Otned it nocessarj^, 
however, to undertake, fti the lirst^ instance, tlie siege of 
Arcot, a^place regarded of great importance, as being 
tlie seat of Government of the Nawab, and the posses- 
sion of which could not fail to secure to him great 
moral as well as material advantages. On the 21st 
August, therefore, he invested Arcot. 

Pour days later. Sir Hector JVIunro, at the head of 
the force of 5209 men, before alluded to, left Madras 
for Conjeveram. Here he arrived on the 2yth August, 
and here finding himself now within twenty-seven miles 
of his great antagonist, he determined to wait the 
arrival of Colonel Baillie, expected on the following 
day. It is time to tu^U) therefore, to the movements of 
that officer. 

Colonel Baillie had left Guiitoor early in Augyst, 
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and marching Southwards, had encamped, on the night 
pf the 25th of that month on the northern bank of the 
river Cortelaur, then nearly dry* The floods, however, 
descended that night, and caused the river to rise 
to such an extent that Colonel Baillie was detained 
on tlie north bank till the 4th September. On that 
day he crossed, and reached Perambaiicum on th% 
morning of the 6th. This was but fourteen miles from 
Conjeverpni, where Sir Hector, with tho main body, 
was expecting him. He liad scarcely, however, reached 
the encamping ground at Berambaiiciim, when he found 
hipaself assailed by the enemy, in overwhelming force. 

’ This enemy consist ed of the left wing of Ilyder Ali’s 
army, under tlie eoimnand of Tippuo Sahib. To his 
movements 1 must t«ow revert. 

K will be i-ecollccted that on the 2yth August, Sir 
H. *Muilro drrived a(. Conjeveram, twenty-seven miles 
distant from Aroot, then besieged by Hyder Ali. Tlie 
same day Hyder received infomation of the departure 
of Sir Hector from Madras, and of liaillie's hdit on the 
Cortelaur. His plans were rapidly formed. Breaking 
up from Arcot, he moved with the main body of his 
force on to Conjeveram, whilst he detached his left 
wing, consisting of 5000 Regular infantry, 6000 horse, 
twelve li^ht and six heavy guns, under, the comniand 
of his son Tippoo, in the direction which he knew 
Colonel Baillie must'talce. On the Srd September 
he himself encamped within six miles of the English 
army ; receiving intimation; two days later, of his‘ 
son Tippoo’s intention to attack Colonel Baillie^ he tpok 
ground to the north on the mpming of the 6th, as 
though he intended to turn the right flank of the 
English. Sir Hector, completely deceived, refused his 
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right wing, and Hyder, taking advantage of this move- 
ment, continued his inaiiceuvre, arid^^uccceded in inter- 
posing his whole force betw^een the English army and 
the only road by which Colonel Baillie*s detachment, 
then, as he knew, about to be attacked by his isoii Tippoo, 
could receive assistance. 

Meanwhile, Tippoo, who had sighted Colonel Baillic’s 
force on the 4th and oth, but who, from strategical 
reasons, liad then refrained from attacking them, re- 
solved on the morning of the btli, to deliver ^he well- 
intended blow. It was 11 o’cloedv, when, at the lioad of 
the forr?e 1 have already mentioned, he came in sight 
of the Englisli dotacliment, just arrived at Pcrainbaucuin. 
It was not his lirst eneuuuter w ith the dreaded English, 
i.nd, though ho hatl now' made up his mind to atfac'lc 
them, he feared to trust to the result of a luind-to-haml 
contest. He accordingly opeiK'd upon tlu ni with his 
artillery, and w^as at om^'. rojdiod ti^ by tlio English 
guns. I’Vom (doveri oVlOv^k to two this contest continued, 
when Tif)poo, having lost t>Yt>^ or* three hundred men, 
discontinued the oaiinonado, and v/roto to his father that 
it would be impossible Soy liiiii to make any impression 
on the enemy without roinforceinentfV Baillie, on the 
other hand, whose loss amounted to about a hundred 
killed and wounded, felt himself utterly unable to move 
in the face of the overwhelming cavalry force of Tippoo, 
and he wrote in this sense to Sir Hector, urging him to 
move with his whole army to lus assistance. 

But this was just what the British Commander-in- 
Chief could not do without ^azarding an engagement 
with the immensely superior forces of Hyder, for, as we 
have seen, Hyder had interposed the main body of his 
army between the two divisions of the British Arijy. 
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He was, besides, unwilling to leave his heavy guns and 
supplies, which had been stored in the pagoda at Con- 
je^^ eraiii, a building incapable of holding out even for a 
day. Forced to act, however, he determined to despatch 
the flank companies of the 73fd, commanded respectively 
by the Honourable John Lindsay, and* Sir David Baird, 
— subsequently so distinguished for his services in India 
and in Spain, — two companies of the European regi- 
ment, and eleven coinpanif\s of sepoys, — 1007 men in 
all, — aiuf tlie whole commanded by Colonel Fletcher, — 
in the hope that lliis column iniglit be enabled to elude 
the vigilance of the enemy, and that tlu* latter would 
be* deceived by tlie ;)nssivo attitude maintained by the 
main army in frojit of Conjeveram. 

* On the night or rue 8th September, tliurefore, this 
detachment inarched, following a route recommended by' 
the guides,* as leading them away from IJyder Ali’s 
encampment. B^t Kyder, who had watelied the English 
force as thediuntcr watches hisqney, and wlio had perfect 
intimation of all it^ movements, had only jermitted 
Colonel Fletcher to march out, that ho might ’ensure 
his destruction. He had suborned the guides,- and these 
were directed to Jead the detachment thiongh a defile 
from which escape would have been impossible. Fortu- 
nately, however. Colonel Fletcher, who was an able man 
and a good soldier, doubted the fidelity *of the guides; 
he had accurately reconnoitred the position taken up by 
Hyder’s army, and it appeared to him that the road by 
which they were advancing must inevitably lead him 
into the heart of the enenjy’s position. Acting upon this 
conviction, he suddenly changed his route, and making 
a long detour to the eastward, paosed IlydeFs army 
m^erceived, and joined Colonel BaiUie early on the 
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morning of the Dth. A dangerous and difficult ma- 
ncouvre was never more skilfully performed. 

This junction raised the force under Colonel Baillie 
to .3720 men, of whom upwards of 500 were Europeans. 
After resting all day, Colonel Baillie prepared in the 
evening to move towards his chief, then distant from 
him but fourteen miles. A corresponding movement 
made by Sir Hector W'ould have ensured the junction, 
for Hyder Ali had been much disturbed by thp success { 
of Colonel Fletcher’s march, and the French offi^n^rs in* 
his service regarded it as part of a masterly manoeuvre 
to place Mysore army between two fires. H«^h^d 
therefore, made every preparation, in case of any dis- 
position to move being evinced by the main body of .the 
.liinglisli army, to retreat witli his whole force to the 
westward. But during the whole of the 9th, Sir Hector’s 
force remained motionless, and Hyder, at (hise*regard- 
ing the intentions of one fiiglish comifiandcr, and bent 
on crushing the other, despatched the bulk of his infantry 
and gi^is at nightfall on the 9ih ti» join his son Tippoo, 
and followed himself with his cavalry and light guns at 
4 o’clock in the morning. 

Meanwhile, Tippoo, who,, since the*indecisive action 
on the 6tli, had contented himself with maintaining his 
ground, w'as very soon aware of the march of Colonel 
Baillie’s force towards Conjeveram. He again, however, 
confined himself, as on the former occasion, to maintain- 
ing, a distant and desultory fire, his object being to draw 
his enemy into a position in which he could attack him 
with advantiige. He counted the more on this, as tlie route 
by which the Illnglish were moving had been carefully 
reconnoitred, and liis troops and guns had been placed in 
positions in which they could act with the greatest effefit. 
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' But the steadiness of the English force bfctffled for a 
Aime all his hopes. Though considerably inconvenienced 
by the constant attacks from the enemy, they pushed on 
for five or six miles, halting occasionally to silence the 
fire of the hostile guns, or else to take possession of some 
advantageous position which commanded the ground by 
which they must advance. But, after marching six miles, 
^ind being then but eight miles distant from Sir Hector 
Munro’s,camp, Colonel Baillie suddenly, and in opi)0- 
sition«to the advice of his second in command, Colonel 
Fletclier, resolved to halt for the night, 1’his fatal halt 
\v{is*'*Jie cause of their subsequent misfoi tjjnes, for it 
gave to Hyder Ali, ids son, and the I’rem h oflicers in 
their service, tiim- to concert measures foi the destruc- 
tion of their hateo ibe. , 

Two miles in fi’oni of tlie position wliore tlie EnglisW 
had hailed, and on ilio road by which they must pass, 
was a small grove of trees, opening on to a plain, about 
three-qnai tf^rs of a mile distant from a village. This 
was jhc position chosen by Hyder, who hac^ been in 
constant communication with his son during the night, 
for the destruction of the English force. Three battericvS, 
armed with fifty<seven guns, were erected, one in front 
of the grove, and the other two on either side of it, and 
the infantry and cavalry were lield in reserve to complete 
the havoc which, it was hoped, the fire of the artillery 
would ensure. Ignorant of these dispositions, Colonel 
Baillie, who had waited till daylight of the morning of 
the lOth to resume his march, experienced for the firet 
two miles but little opposition. But no sooner had 
he entefred the grove, than a tremendous fire from the 
enqmy’s batteries opened upon him.'*' Yet, even at that 
tefriblo crisis, though taken by surprise, and for the 
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moment without' orders, the English soldiers and their 
sepoy comrades shewed themselves worthy of their high 
reputation. Covered by their guns, which returned with 
ste^idy precision the enemy’s lire, the force still advanced 
though in crowded order, along the avenue. Suddenly 
from their midst, ten companies of sepoys advance at 
the double, and charge the battery which is playing 
upon their front. The battery is reached, three of the 
guns are already disabled, when tlio clouds of dust and 
the tramping of myriads of horsemen tell them, with a 
startling certainty, that 20,000 of the famed troopers of 
Mysore ar^ charging to cut them off' The s^po^\s, 
however, make good their retreat, though with some 
loss, and again the column moves slowly on. In vain, 
however. Covered by llyder’s cavalry, hng(* masses of 
infantry now advance, fivsli guns arc j)ushed on, and 
after a short interval, from three sides, — fi'oiu Ihe front 
from the right, and from*the rear,. — from tifty difl'erent 
points, — a deadly cross fire is poijred in oii the devoted 
column.* Still, however, the English ranks remain un- 
broken ; still, moving slowly, in the form of a square, — 
the sick, the baggage, the ammunition in the centre, 
— they drive back every assault anr? continue to gain 
giound. Their behaviour elicits the admiration even of 
their enemies.,. ‘‘In the whole of this trying day,” WTote 
a French officer serving under Hydor, ‘"the .English 
preserved a coolness of manoouvre which would have 
done honour to any troops in the world. Kaked by 
the fire of an immense oi’tillery, the. greatest part of the 
action within grape-shot distance, attacked on all sides 
by not less than 25,000 horse and 30 battalions of 
sepoys, besides Hyder’s European troops, the English 
column stood firm, and repulsed every attack with g]^at 

s2 
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slaughter ; the horse driven back on the infantry, the 
right of our line began to give way, though composed 
of the l>est troops in the Mysore army.” It was indeed 
true. Daunted by the unshaken firmness of the Engljsh 
Column, and alarmed by a movement to the right in the 
fUrection of his guns which Colonel Baillie made at 
the moment, Hyder, who was. burdened with the con- 
sciousness that Sir 11. 3Iunro could not bo further off 
than six ^niiles, aiid was probably much nearer, anJ 
might place him at any moment between two fires 
resolved, after a <'uiinoriade of tlirce hours’ Juration, to 
retreat. He sent ordoi’s to Colonel Lally to draw off 
the infantry, and to ilw cavahy to cover* the movement. 
The.heroic re.si»tan<v* ^ f the English had J produced 
its natural effect, i 3n at the moment, two of their 
tumbrils, in the centre of their square, exploded. The 
effect was terrific. Ur.e eiitirp face of tlie square was 
laid open, the gifiis were dicmouuted and oveiturned, 
their ammunit ion dcstfoyed, aiicf the entire force throwm 
into irreparable confusion. Hyder himself noticed the 
catastrophe, but before ho could give orders to take 
advantage of it, one of his lieutenants charged at the 
head of a rogimdht of cavalry. The charge was re- 
pulsed, but the example brcHight down the enemy’s horse 
in successive squadrons, whilst the infantry poured in 
volleys of musketry, and a little later the guns rcqpened 
at a closer range. Yet, for an hour and a half longer 
the unequal conflict was maintained. Closing upas their 
ranks were thinned, the British cohort long presented a 
bold front to their countless foes. At last, finding his 
fenoe reduced to about 400 men, and hopeless of relief 
froiq the main army, Colonel Baillie resolvud to sur- 
reiser. Even then the troops desired to be led on, and 
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to die sword in hand. Better had they done so, for ’no 
sooner had they, under a promise of ipiartor, laid dowji 
their arms, than Hyder’a young soldiers rushed upon 
them, and fleshed their swords on the defenceless, the 
wounded, the sick. The exertions of tlie French oflicers, 
especially M. Pinorih and M. de Lally, put a stop to this 
massacre, but of the entire force of ICuropeans, number- 
ing that morning upwards of 500 men, but 200 remained 
alive, and of these many were wounded. Of 8f3 officers, 
36 were killed, 34 wounded; 10 only were untouched* 
Colonel Fletcher lay dying on the field. Colonel Baillie, 
mortally wounded, was brought into Hyders pH*?sepCc 
aiKl taunted with his defeat, but with the true spirit ol 
a British officer, he bade the Asiatic chii.‘f not to vaunt 
too loudly over a victory, which, — he could appeal to 
his l^Vench officers, — never would have been liis, but for 
’an accident Avhich no human foresiglit coulfl pi^.‘v'ent. 

The fate of the two hundred prisoAiu's dc'^erves to be‘ 
rec^rdeci and rememboned, as one example amongst a 
thousand, of the folly men with arms in their hands 
trusting to the promises orti barbafiaii enemy. IMost ol‘ 
them were Highlanders, and of these, few could even 
re^ or write. They had, however,^iiubibed in early 
youth the faith whfth thej’^had been taught by their 
forefathers, and from this, no temptation, no enielty> 
could induce them to sAverve, Fed sparingly upon un- 
wholesome rice, exposed purpo.sely and without covering | 
to the burning heat of the sun by day, and to the un- 
wholesome dews by night, seeing their companions 
dropping before their eyes, they were yet oflered life, 
and liberty, and wealth, on condition of their embracing 
the Mahomedan &ith. Yet not one of them would fgree 
to purchase life on such terms ; not one even hesiti^d, 
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even at the moment when his bodily powers were 
Ijveakest. They would not consent, defenceless as they 
were, to abandon the God of their fathers, and we may 
be sure that in their dyin«^ moments He did not forget 
tliem. But few survived the terrible ordeal, and those 
who did found in the prisons of 8feringapatam a more 
lingering death. Another instance of English fortitude 
deserves to be mentioiuMl. Among the prisoners taken 
was a son of Colonel Lang, commanding at Vellore, who 
had served with the annj^ a volunteer. Hyder, leaniing 
who he was, stmt for him, and ordered him to write a 
let^teicto his father, otFering him a splendid establishment 
if he would give Vellore, and stating that his own 
death would be the consequence of refusal The boy at 
first positively r fused, but, pressed with threats, he^ 
turned to Hyder, and said, in an indignant voice, in the 
Mysore Haiiguage “ If you consider me base enough' 
to >vrite such a letter, on whqt ground can you think so 
meanly of my father? It is fti your power to* present 
me before the ramparts, of Vellore, and cut *iiie in a 
thousand pieces in my fathSr s presence, but it is not 
in your power to make him a traitor.^’ The threats 
were, however, renewed, but on their proving ineffec- 
tual, the boy was consigned to the quarters of the otLer 
prisoners. ^ 

* To return, however, to the battle field. Where, it 
may be asked, was Sir Hector Munro^ whilst 60,000 
choice Asiatic troops were overwlielming one of his 
detachments within a few miles of him ? It is indeed 
time that we should enquire. 

Sir Hector, we have seen, remained quiet at Conje- 
veram the wliole of the 9th. At daylight on the lOth, 
behoved in the direction of Perambaucum, from which 
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he was fourteen miles distant. After marching two .or 
three miles, he saw the smoke of tile action, and moved 
in that direction ; after marching about a mile further, 
he saw a gvmt smoke, — evidently the explosion of the 
tumbrils. Almost immediately afterwards the artillery 
fire ceased for a time, and a desultory fire of musketry 
succeeded. At this moment, considering the distances 
the tw(^English detachments had marched towards one 
another that morning, Sir Hector could not have been 
more than two miles distant from Colonel Bafllie. Had 
he only advanced, the defeat must have been converted 
into a great victory. Tliis advance, in fact, was the 
movement Ilyder feared, and which his French officers 
believed to be part of an intended plan. He had kept 
open, therefore, his communications with the wc^t, 
ready to move in that direction on the first appearance 
of Sir Hector’s columns. 11(*, in fact, shoirtly before the 
explosion, had s('on*the heads of tliosg columns, and had 
ordered his cavalry to threaten it in masses, with a view 
to covft his own withdrawal,^ wften, to his satisfaction, 
he noticed its movenient, to the east and subsequently 
to the south, back to Conjeveram. 8ir Hector, on his 
part, had jumped to the conclusion that the cessation of 
firing intimated a victory gained by Colonel Baillie, 
and it was only after moving in every direction except 
that which might have altered the state of affairs, that 
he learppd the truth from a wounded sepoy. He, a 
once, “ for the security of his army,” moved back^ tc 
Conjeveram, where he arrived at G p.m. Deeming him- 
self still unsafe there, he threw his heavy guns and 
stores into the tank, and moved early next morning to 
Chingleput, whei^, however, he only arrived with the 
loss of the greater part of his baggage, on the mdtjiing 
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of the 12th. Here he was fortunate enough to meet 
Colonel Cosby’s division, which had encountered great 
difficulties in its march from the south of the Coleroon, 
and Iiad been compelled to cut its way through tlie 
enemy. This junction enabled Sir Hector to matcli 
north-eastwards for the defence of Sladras, then at the 
mercy of Hyder’s victorious army. He reached Thomas’ 
Mount on tlie 14th, and moving next day to SfaAialong, 
remained there with a river covering his front, till he 
was reliev*i)d lu the following November by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Eyre Cooto. 

3Iean while Hyder, flushed with victo ry, though it 
was a victory which had cost him sonu* of his best 
troops, moved into his former encampment in 

front of Conjeveraii., ready to act according to circum- 
stances. The retreat of Sir Hector from that place had 
left the direct road ^Madras open to him, but, though 
sound policy and jpoimd military strategy combined to 
induce him to make an attack upon the presidency, 
before it Inid recovered from the panic caused»-by the 
events at Perambaucum, he jireferred the easier task of 
resuming the investment' of Arcot, the capture of which 
in the crippled si^te of the English army, appeared to 
him easy. On the 19th, therefore, ho moved to tliat 
place, and after six weeks’ open trenches he assaulted it 
in two columns, one under his son Tippoo, the other 
^commanded by Maha IVlirza Khan. Tipj>oo’3 eoluiuii 
was at first driven back, but, Mirza Khan being success- 
fol, Tippoo rallied his troops, and at-a second attempt 
effected an entrance. The English troops, 200, in 
number, retired, with the 7000 men in the service of 
tl)e Nawab, within the citadel, but Hyder, it is said, 
mauf^ed by means of the Governor, Eaja Birbir, whom 
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he had taken prisoner, to exercise such an influence on 
the native troops within its walls, that this citadel, — 
formerly so famous for its Successful defence of 50 days’ 
duration with an inferior garrison under Lord Clive, — 
now surrendered on the third day after the town itself 
had fallen. The Europeans taken on this occasion were 
sent to Seringapatam, where nia®y of them were em- 
ployed 111 drilling llyder’s new levies, formed for the 
most part of the native prisoners he had made during 
this campaign, and the Plindoo portion of whom he 
forced to become Jlahomedans. 

After the capture of Areot, Tlyder, still awid^g 
Madras, marched westward, and laid siege to Vellore, 
sending detachments at the same time to attack Amboor, 
Waudewash, Permacoil and Chiiigleput. Amboor sur- 
rendered on the DJth January, but on the 18th, certain 
information reached^ Hyder that Sir Eyib C5ote had 
left Madnis on the previdvs day, at the liead of a con- 
ridorabfe force, with the intention (»f wresting from him 
the maSlery over the Carnatiw. *Hydor, on Teceipt of 
this intelligence, raised the siege of the places he was 
attacking, and massed his forces, apparently intending 
to accept a general engagement, BiTt, hearing few 
days later of the arrival of a French fleet ofl* Madras, 
and believing, that this intelligence would force Sir 
Eyre Coote to move to its defence, he moved rapidly on 
Oonjeveiltin in order to cut oif his enemy from the pre- 
sidency. But Sir Eyro Coote, after revictualling the 
garrisons of the strong places held by the English in 
the Carnatic, had moved towards Pondiehery, whither 
he learned, the French fleet had preceded him. He 
was followed by Hyder, whose march indicated an^ in- 
tention to move on Cuddalore. On the 8th both aroj^s 
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w^re moving in parallel Jines within cannon range. 
On tlie 10th Sir Eyre Coote, pressed for supplies, Avhich 
were cut off from him on the side of the sea by the 
French fleet, and on the landside by Hyder, offered 
biittle to his enemy. But Hyder knew too well the 
advantage of his position to accept it. The situation of 
the British goiierab was now desperate; he had no 
supplies, no means of procuring any, and he himself,-- 
a man nof given to despair, — a man who, in the famous 
council of war before Plassey, had given his voice Avith 
the minority for the (ight, — recorded his opinion, that in 
all hiKuaii probability the existence of that* British army 
must be broncrld io a fatal close. But Ic.Te again was 
shown the truth that aphorism of X-.poleou ‘^that 
success in war 1 s witl) him avIio makes the fewest 
mistakes.” Suddenly, under some inspiration of folly, 
the French *admii }‘l weighed anchor, and stood out to 
the eastward. Ofjote could not ccmceal liis exultation. 
He at once wrote to Madras for provisions^ adding signi- 
ficantly ; “ those supplied, I Avill manage the reSit.” 

Sir Eyre Coote remained at Cuddaloro Avaitinir fo r 
supplie s for nea,rly five mont hs. MeauAvhil e, Hyder 
contettted liimso'rf with occupying the passes which 
communicated Avith the interior ; thou, sending his son 
Tippoo at the head of 30,000 men to rQ^sume the siege 
of Vellore, he marched Avith the bulk of his army south 
of the Colereon, and drew all his supplies of lk>th men 
and money from- the Tanjore territory, realising in this 
manner an enormous l)ooty. His object Avas, if possible, 
to draw the English general from Cuddalore, the place 
that be had fixed upon as the dep&t of his French allies. 

On the Ifitli June, Sir Eyre Coote, hearing that 
Hyder had strongly fortified a pagoda called Chillum- 
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brum near Porto Novo, and twenty-six miles from 
Cuddalore, and that he intended to use it as a depot fot 
the French, moved towards the place with his whole 
force. He came before it on the 18th, and attempted 
to carry it the same evening by a coup de main. But 
misinformed as to its strength and the number of the 
garrison, the small party he detacjied for that purpose 
was repulsed with loss. Having reconnoitred it the 
next day and finding it very strong, he drew off his 
army, and, re-crossing the Vellore river, encamped near 
Porto Novo. 

Tlie account of this repulse, greatly exaggert^ed^to 
llyder, emboldened that leader to make a move which 
he ho§ed« would prove decisive. Quickly re-nii;ssmg 
his scattered forces, he crosst'd the Coleroon, moved 
rapidly to the north, then making a suddtui turn to the 
eastward, he interposed liis whole army *bet\Veen the 
Englisli and Cuddalore, Jiaving mafched a hundred 
miles in two days and a iialf. On the 27th June, when 
Sir Eyi% Coote had just made arrangements for the 
attack by sea and land, of the pagoda, Cliilluinbrura, he 
suddenly heard that Hyder, with his whole army, was 
within throe mih^s of him. 

Coote called a council of war, and this time the 
council resolvfid to fight. At 7 o’clock on the morning 
of the 1st July, he moved out his army, consisting of 
847l) men, of^whom 2070 w’ere Europeans. Arriving 
in front of the enemy, computed to be about 40,000 of 
all arms, inclusive of tributaries, he spent a long hour 
in reconhoitring his positicui. Ho found him very 
strongly posted, occupying three villages. The ground 
on hid front and’ oh his flanks was intei’sected in every 
direction by deep ditches and watercourses ; his 4eft 
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vfBB covered by a range of sandhills which followed the 
Erection of the coast. Embrasures for his artillery 
had been cut in mounds of earthy formed from the 
hollowing of the ditches. Behind these lay, motionless, 
the main body of the army. 

The English general soon made up his mind. His 
amy was formed in two lines. The second line, under 
General Stuart, ^va^ broken into column, and moved to 
the right under cover* of the first lino, and afterwards of 
the sandhills before mentioned. The columns advanced 
in this direction, following the coast, an<l thus turning 
the enemy’s left, until they reached an opening in the* 
sandhills, which Ilyder had delayed fo^ a day to fortify, 
in order that he might first make it stronger.# ^neral 
Siuart at once lb?'?ned his men up aiid led them to this 
opening. Twice repuls(?d, he siicc^oeded thi) third time, 
though hot lill i o clock in the afternoon, in driving 
the enemy before, him. Th^* first line had meanwhile 
contented itself with a strong demonstration against the 
enemy’s left front, but, rwo sooner were General Stuart’s 
guns heard, then tlie feigned attack was converted into 
a real one, and this line also made good its position on 
the plateau. 

Meanwhile, Ilyder, who was seated cross-leggerl on a 
stool on an eminence behind the cent^ of his line, 
witnessed with astonishment and dismay tlie success of 
the advance. He instantly ordered a clmrge of cavidry 
on both lines. That on the first line was repulsed only 
after a most desperate encounter ; that on the second 
was never made. Just aa its commander, Mc^r Sahib, 
was about to give the order to charge, he was struck 
dead by a round shot, and almost Immediately aftei> 
waids, an unexpected broadside from an English 
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schooner making terrible havoc amongst the chieiless 
squadrons, a panic ensued, and they retreated behind 
the sandhills. Hyder, furious, refused to leave his 
stool; he would not believe that he was beaten, and 
declared that the heads of his generals should suffer for 
their failure. At last, a favourite groom, one of his 
privileged servants, seized him* by both legs, and 
mounted him on his horse. Hyder tlien hastened from 
the field, and set to work to rally his beaten army, of 
wholh 10,000 killed and wounded liad fallen on this 
fatal day. He did not, however, lose a single guiu 
The English loss was 306. • 

Baffled, though not despairing, Hyder took a north- 
westerly direction, ending instructions to his son Tippoo, 
who was besieging Wandewash, to join him, but first to 
attempt an escalade of the place at all possible points. 
In this Tippoo was foiled by the rare sagacity of*Captain 
Flint, — one of tlie unrewarded heroes o^ Indian history, — 
but he i^cceeded in joiuihg his father at Arcot. Thence 
the coiffbined force moved on Perambaucum,— -the 
scene of Colonel Baillie’s defeat of the previous ydar, — 
and here, — as a place of good omen, — Hyder resolved 
to do battle again with his old antagomst. Either ii'om 
this snper^tious motive, or from want of heart on the 
part of hk t]|i 9 ops, he neglected the ‘opisirtunity • of 
harassing Sir Eyre Coote in his march along the C(^, 
aud of hindering his junction with the reinforcements 
^j^ted from Bengal. The English general was thus 
enabled to unite himself with these at Pnlicat, adding 
one-third to his strength, on tjie 2nd August. 

On the 19th. August Sir Eyre Coote moved with his 
. aa|pne3|ted force tbwar® the fort of Tripascwe, on^ a 
fow tnilee distant from Hyder’s encampment at Peram- 
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iMHicum. On the morning of the 22nd a practicable 
breach was reported, and the English were jnst preparing 
for the assault, when the entire army of Hyder was seen 
advancing to relieve it The general instantly gave 
ordera to storm, when, fortunately, the place sunendered 
of its own accord. Hyder, furious at the display of such 
pusillanimity in the presence of his army, s6nt to the 
English general and urged lum to put to death the 
prisoners he had taken, and who had behaved as traitors 
to their master. This of course was not done, and the 
prisoners were released on parole: 

.Sir JEyre Coote, bent now, more than ever, on bringing 
Hyder to action, lost no time in advancing towards 
Perambancum. He oimie in front pf it r n the 27th 
Augu^ He found him occupying a position, which, 
strong by nature, had been fortified by art. His army 
7O,0OU ktrofig, wat lirawn up on the acclivities of a 
range of hills, at the foot qf which ran several deep 
Avateroourscs. On his flanks, ‘and along his front, he 
had erected tremendous Jbatteries, commanded *tfy other 
batteries in the rear, and bis pioneers bad been employed 
for two days in obstructing the only road by which the 
English columnsV>u1d advance. . 

This was the position which Sir Eyre Ooolo, with an 
army numbering little over 12,000 mQp, advanced to 
attack; His army was formed in two lines; the first 
of which, under Sir Hector Hunro, was directed to 
advance, supported by the second, commanded by Cbaeral 
Stuart, against the centre of the enemy’s position. . Sut 
the difficulties of the ground were so grea^ and the 
position so well chosen, and ao bravely defended, that 
at ^ o’clock /in the aftemood, the* English had uot 
suoceeded in making any visilde impzesriob upon it. 
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Their further advance was cheeked by , strong enfilading 
fire from the village of Pollilore, on the left of tliej 
enemy’s position. A new disjiosition was accordingly 
made. Under cover of a heavy fire from two brigatles 
of the first line, the third brigade of which it was 
composed attacked and stoi*med the village of Pollilore, 
whilst thfe second line made a similar iittack on the 
right of the enemy’s position. At this point the battle 
raged with great furj", and it was not before nightfall 
that the English succeeded in driving tlieir bravo anta- 
gonists from the ^ei%ted plateau, which formed the 
key to that part of their posilion. During the»nlght, 
Hyder, covered by his cavalry, whi(‘h he had not been 
able to use in the action, and abandoning one gun, out 
of the eighty he had brought into the field, marclied 
towards (bnjoveram, thus leaving the field of battle 
to the English. IIo ncverthele‘<s fin^d a salftte ih honour 
of what ho termed his Nl^doiy, hut ^fhich might more 
fairly tJe called an in(b*(*isive action. The English 
general,* after remaining one day on the field to bury 
his dead, retired to Tri[)asor(\ T'he loss of the English 
is variously estimated from 421 to GOO men ; that of the 
BIvsoreans from 1500 to 2000. 

After this action, Hyder, sending his cavalry under his 
son. Tippoo to^iyatch and liarass the English, marched 
with the remainder of his force upon Vellore, and closely 
invested it on every side. IIo also commenced to fortify 
a position at Sholingur to prevent tlie advance of the 
English to its relief. But on the 27th September he 
was surprised by tho suddeu appearance of Sir Eyre 
Coote and his army. Unprepared to deliver battle, and 
yet wishing to save his guns, ho hurled his cwalry 
under ^.^ippoo, who had rejoined him, on the advancing 
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English. This at lack, made v?ith all the energy of 
despair, enabled him to draw off his infantry and heavy 
guns, and he retreated to the westward with the loss 
of 800 men. Sir Eyre Coote not only relieved Vellore, 
but also re-took the fort of Chittore at the entrance of 
the Ealamnaire Pass. 

Want of supplies, ho\iever, soon compelled'^Sir Eyre 
Coote to retire to the vicinity of Madras, and the 
blockade of Vellore was resumed by Hyder, with more 
strictness than ever. In the beginning of December, 
indeed, the Madras Government receive Ti information 
th^t with the, utmost economy in the distribution of 
provisions, tin* [>1aco could not hold out beyond the 
begijining of Juiiiur ^ 

The shattered sLate of Sir Eyre Coote’s health had 
induced his medical advisers to order him to return 
to Bengal, biit, at ihe earnest solicitation of Govern- 
ment, he rose from his sickjied, to make a final effort 
for tlie provisioning Vellore. *He joined the army on 
the 2 ik 1 January, and though stnick down by ah attack 
of apoplexy on the 5th, he rallied so far as to be carried 
in a palanquin with the army on the 6th. Never did 
he shew mord ^ill and boldness than when he was 
thus, as it were, in the very jaws of death. He crossed 
a large convoy over the Palar river, on Dibich Vellore is 
situated, and over a swampy morass, in front of the 
whole army of Hyder, on the, 10th January, threw 
three months’ provisions into the town on the 11th, and 
r^crossed the same morass on the 13th, thsieatoued all 
the time by the numerous /javalry of Hyder, and under 
a perpetual cannonade. On tlic 16th, Hyder appearing 
agayi in full force, Sir Eyre endeavoured to bring him 
to battle, but in vain. He therefore returned, ^gisu^oly, 
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to Tripasore. Hyder instantly took advantage of his 
absence. It will be recollected that in the original^ 
plan of the campaign of 1780, Colonel Brathwaite, 
at the head of 1500 men, afterwards reinforced to 
about 2500, of whom 150 were Europeans, had been 
directed to proceed to Chinglcpiit, and subsequently 
to Madras; but, after the battle of Porto Novo, and 
Hyder’s march to the north, he had been charged 
witli the defence* of the country south of the Coleroon. 
Learning that this officer lay unsupported in \hat posi- 
tion, Hyder, the moment Sir Eyre Coote had marclied 
towards Tripasore, despatched his son Tii)poo, ijt the 
head of 12,000 cavalry, 8000 regular infantry, 400 
French, and twenty guns, with orders to proceed by 
forced marches and to surprise him. On the Idtii 
February, Colonel Brathwaite, who was oncami)ed in 
an open plain, and who had disbelieved all the ailnounce- 
meuts made to him on tin? ^subject of the a{>proach of an 
enemy, Suddenly found irtmself surrounded by this force. 
Unable ^o retreat, he resolved ,on^a vigorous resistance. 
Ho formed his force into a hollow square, with the 
artillery interspersed in the faces, and the cavalry in 
the centre. Tippoo first played on therti with his guns, 
anf?, bringing up his infantry under the cover of that 
fire, he poured in volley after volley of musketry. But 
being met by a bold and steady resistance, he ordered 
his cavalry to charge. On they came, the flower of the 
Mysore horse, but they came only to be broken and 
to fly. From the living sides of that square there 
poured upon .them showers of gmpe and musket shot, 
such as even the swarthy troopers of Southern India 
dared not face. They charged but to reform, in dimi- 
inshed numbers, behind their guns. 


T 
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• For nearly three days this fierce contest continued, — 
•Tippoo changing constantly his mode of attack, but 
changing it in vain. For nearly three days, without 
food, without prospect of relief, tliat band of heroes 
esisted him. At last^ on the 18th, a final attempt was 
made. M. de Lally formed his 400 Frenchmen into 
close column, and supported on either flank by strong 
columns of Mysore troops, covered by the fire of the 
artillery, and with the cavalry handy, charged down 
with the bayonet on the devoted band. Faint and 
weary, they could not resist this finftl <'ffbrt. They 
siyik i»from sheer exhaustion before it. Then, as at 
Perambaucum, (hislied in the fierce troopers to slaughter 
tiie. fallen ; and then, as on that occasion, did the 
wounded, the sick, and the weariful, owe their lives 
to the generous irterpo^ition of thoi French commander. 
Again, howfever, were the survivors reserved to a fate 
worse than death, being sent’, loaded with irons, to the 
prisons of Seringapatam. Cdtonel Brathwaite himself 
was detained a prisoner dn Hyder’s camp. * 

Hyder who had been greatly depressed by the defeat 
of one of his detachments under Sirdar Khan at Telli- 
cherry during *tho previous month, was immensely 
elated by this success of his don Tippoo, and learning 
shortly after, the disembarkation of ^^'rench division 
of 2000 men at Porto Novo, — being the first detachment 
of a powerful force undei^M. d| Bussy, — began to re- 
entertain jtlie hope of wresting the Carnatic from 
English influence. He speedily effected a junction 
witli the French force, and, taking Cuddalore on the 
8th Aprib attd Permacoil a few days later, invested 
W|mdewash. Sir Eyre Coote advanced at once to its 
r4ief, and on the 24th May offered battle to tiie allied 
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armies; but these, prevented by the instructions of 
M. de Bussy to his French division not to fight a battle, 
before his arrival, were unable to accept it. They 
retire^ rather to the heights around Amee. 

The English commander, having ascertained that 
the commandant of Arnee was prepared to give up 
that fort, marched against it on tlie 2nd June; but 
Hyder, divining this movement, had despatched Tippoo 
and M. de Lally to the defence of Arnee, whilst he 
himself should operate on the rear of the English 
army, though unsupported by his French allies. Tlie 
3rd of June both armies came in contact, but it 
rather a day of manoeuvring and skirmishing than 
a pitched battle. If, by his manoeuvres, Hydei ,Ali 
foiled the intentions of tlie English general upon 
Arnee, the latter had the gratification ‘of mortifying 
Hyder still more by the capture of ono*of liis guns 
and eleven tumbrils, which had stuckHTast in the bed of 
a river.* Five days later, howe\cr, Hyder revenged 
himself *by inflicting a loss don the English of Idfi 
men and two guns by tempting them, by the display of 
a drove of cattle, into an ambuscade. 

This was the last encouutor of the' two rival com- 
manders. Sir Eyre Coote returned to Madras, and 
sailed thence broken down by ill-health, and 
leaving the presidency in a state u'hich ho conridered 
all but desperate. Hyder, on his part, after several 
demonstrations, encamped with the main body of his 
army, on the high ground near the river Poni, siBteeu 
neirth of ^rcot, for th^ rainy season, sending his 
son Tippoo, wdth a strong force to the western 6oast. 
He had been lonig ikiling, and on the 6th of .December, 
feeliiig death coming* upon him, he moved into 4he 
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town of Arcot. Here, on the following day, ,full d 
years, — he was sixty-five, — and in the possession of vast 
resources, he died. 

This man, who commenced his life as an adventurer, 
left behind him a territory, not including his conquests 
in the Carnatic, of 80,000 square miles ; a revenue of 
two millions sterling, a full treasury, an effective regular, 
army of 88,000 men, and the reputation of being the most 
energetic, the most persevering, and the most formidable 
enemy the English had ever encountered in Iddia. His 
death was concealed for some days from bi^: attendants 
by his, faithful ministers, in order to give time to Tippoo 
Sahib, who was on’ ilio western coast, to join the army. 
I may add, that tb" -^'af continued with vsning fortune 
for fifteen mouths m ter the death of Hyder Ali, when 
it was concluded by the treaty of Mangalore (11th 
March, *1784), by which the restitution of all places 
taken by either •imrty during the war, and the libera- 
tion of all prisoners, were stipifiated. Tippoo, However, 
having twice, subsequently, defied the Englislf to war, 
was finally slain when valiantly .defending Sqringapatam, 
— the 4th May, 1799, — and the kingdom of Mysore was 
restored to the family which Hyder AU had displaced. 

Time has restricted me to a bare outline of the 
military achievements of Hyder Ali’s l^war, but even 
these /are not quite nninstructive. We have seen how, 
^ Htree years, — and they continued it much longer, — 
rl^ 'Snglish soldiers of the last century endured without 
It murmur the fatigues and the dangers consequent upon 
incessant mmehes, constant exposure fb the sun at the 
most deadly seasons, deficient supplies, breacheiob> 
all^ mid an exhausted and postiy bostile country; 
ho^ they.endured all this in tba. -^iee of an enemy fits 
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times as numerous as they were, and whose great 
superiority in cavalry always robbed them of the fruit, 
of their victories. We have seen* them overwhelmed 
by numbers,, yet still bearing up with a noble spirit 
against a countless host, animating by their example 
their sepoy comrades, and standing in their ranks, 
though without food, without water, and without hope 
of relief, till overwhelmed by physical exhaustion, and 
the weight of numbers. We have seen how cheerfully 
they advanced to every attack; how every ^privation 
was forgotten in the presence of an enemy; how 
neither superiority of force, nor strength of pcgjition, 
nor moral obstacles perhaps greater than these,, ever 
damped their ardour, or rendered them less confident of 
victory. Yes, indeed ! If England has reason to he 
proud of her soldiers now, she must also honour these, 
— she must honour the men, who, when ht*r fnme as a 
military nation was questioned, when she was being 
forced lo quit her hold on those American colonies 
which Were regarded as the brightest jewels of the 
Crown, fought for a new empire under overwhelming 
disadvantages, and who fought to win. 

One word with respect to Hyder Ali The moral of 
his career is indeed too significant to be pgissed over 
without rema i]^ He rose by the sword, and he w'as 
compelled all his life-time to wield tlie sword. By the 
sword, too, his family fell. Is not this sentence, np- 
jdicable as it is to the general state of India during 
the eighteenth century, a suflScient justification for the 
predominance of a power, vrhich has prevented this 
incessant daughter, which will have no military adven- 
turers; which; thouj^h it permits to so-callcd independent 
states free action in internal affairs, yet takes from th^m 
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the right of drawing the sword, which would rather 
inculcate on its subjects the old-fashioned principle of 
striving to rise, by the exercise of an honest industry, 
and by the orderly development of natural talents, to 
the places in society for which they are most fitted? 
Imagine what was then the fate of the Carnatic, ravaged 
for years by hostile armies; what the condition of 
Madras, with an enemy constantly at its gates,* and de- 
pendent even for its supplies on the uncertain arrival of 
ships, liable at all times to be intercepted by a hostile 
squadron ! Contrast the India of the last century, 
diawni.upon iucessraitly for the support ot the number- 
less armies wli' I) strove to subdue it, with the India of 
to-day, calm, pcac' I'ul, stad prosperous under tlie rule of 
^ueen Victoria, .lud we may then, perhaps, — Natives 
as well as Europ?ans, — feel some portion of the debt 
of gratitude which wo really owe to those gallant 
soldiers, who fought so nobly*, under so many accumu- 
lated disadvantages, in “ Hydet Ali’s last war.” ' 
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[From the ‘Calcutta Ueview’ i-ob Mat, 1865 .] 


We seldom realise, during our own lives, tht/ extent to 
which posterity will interest itself regarding the careera 
of those who have contributed to render illustrious the 
period through which we arc passing. Notwithstandiiig 
that this is essentially a scribbling age, we fail to per- 
ceive that it is at all more fruitful than its predecessors 
HI that careful biography, which lays before us, as they 
actually were, as they really lived and moved, those 
who have but lately bcciipied, or who are now occupying, 
a pronnueut place m tho historic scene. In fact, the 
scribblibg of the present day is df too desultory a cha- 
racter to bo of real or permanent use. Men write, not 
with a view to enrich the national annals or to advance 
the cause of historic truth, but, too generally, to gain 
fw themselves a fleeting renown, or to gratify a spurious 
sort of vanity. Not only do our library tables groan 
under the weigE? of three-volumed novels, — ^too numerous 
to read, and most of them too heavy to digest* — Eut we 
have likewise philosophical reflections and paradoxical 
essays — ^many of them displaying, no doubt, an immense 
deal of ingenuity, — but wanting, almost always, in 
spuifdness, in depth, and in common sense. As we ex- 
amine the majority of these “brainHsiok'fi^oc^®®*” ^ 
in vtun to realise to ourselves the cast’ of mind ^^ich 
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could conceive that a man is sent into this world to act 
the part of the casuist and the visionary, to spend his 
entire life in a vain attempt to unravel problems, which 
it was never intended he should know, and. which, if 
unraveled, would benefit him neither in this world nor 
the next. If indeed worldly wisdom be the only result 
aimed at, and a man be self-opinionated enough to 
attempt to acquire that wisdom from books,— why, a 
single play of Shakspearc is worth more than all the 
divinationS of the modern school of philosophers. .On 
the other hand if the student, before entitling tlie world 
himself should wish to see a distinguished man exactly 
as lie lived amc r^gst his contemporaries, — ^lie must seek 
out a record of hL .cts, his conversation, liis letters ; he 
must pry, if possible, through his writings, into his very, 
thoughts. To do this is always difficult, often impos- 
sible. The man himself has disappeared from the scene, 
and his writings fire too freqhent]^’ so dispersed that 
they can come under the cogniaJknce of but a feiVl One 
by one, his contemporaries, those who stood face^^to face 
with him in life, follow him to the silent tomb, and the 
traces of his inner life become more and more obliterated. 
But it may be sdid, that at this point the biographer,— 
the mole of literature, — steps in. His is no path 
strewed with garlands. No easy honouj;g^re showered 
upon his progress. No present triumph stimulates his 
vanity or supports him under the long moments of 
weary labour. He has to dig and delve into forgotten 
documents ; to search out the links of some story, all 
the particulars of yrhich haye ceased to be rememb^ed ; 
to reconcile the conflicting statements of 'men who are 
no more ; to give to the dry boites of antiquated 
meinoirs a living vitality. It is too often, in fine, n 
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labour, which, like the wheel of Sj'siphus, seems evef to 
recur; — a work, which, ahvays accumulating under 
uewly found materials, seems to jilofy industry, and to 
impose limit even upon perseverance. The result, too, 
is seldom satisfactory. We have presented to us, an 
image certainly, the form and fashion of a man who 
might have lived, — but too often, the resemblance to 
the actual sitter for the portrait is scarcely discernible, 
and the peculiarities by which he was distinguished in 
his lifetime, are not seldom, in the picture, ^ons|)icuous 
by tlieir absene(i ” — Not so, however, with the writer who 
attempts to portray a living man. This is a red repre- 
sentation. The artist and the sitter have lived in 'the 
samo age, have associated witii the same people, have 
taken parts,— though often very different parts, — in the 
same drama. The atmosphere has been alike to both, 
and thu8,^if the portrait be drawn with siurit and truth, 
wdth a sincere desire to show things a.%thoy were, it must 
be iuwested with a r<*Ality, in which the portraits of 
those Who have lived in a distjfkit age are necessarily 
deficient. 

There have been few more eventful periods of general 
history, — none, certainly, of Indian history, — than that 
tlirough which we have passed during the last seven 
years. In that interval many great and noble characters 
have risen to the surface, but whait do we know of them ? 
jLu is true that we have been presented with a likeness of 
Havelock, — that pioneer of victory. It is understood 
also that a life of Sir Henry Lawrence is now being 
undertaken by the eminent ^soldier-political who is best 
(jmlified to write it. But what do we know of Nichol- 
son, that real Genius of War ? So tar as, we are aware, 
not even a magazine article has been devoted t(j his 
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biiljiant career. Is ’I^he story of that career to die? 
He had friends, admirers, relations. Is there no one to 
come forward to give that heroic character to the worlds 
before the eyes of those who have seen him on the scene 
of his exploits, and who could tell of his deeds, hare 
been closed by death ? Is the career of one who was 
the greatest orn&ment, the proudest boast of the Indian 
Army, — ^who was at once its hero and its model, — is 
that career to be allowed to pass out of sight unrecorded ? 
Cannot* th6se who have given to the world the “ eopia 
verborum ” of their own exploits, cannot they spare a few 
half hours tt) write their reminiscences oi fke man to 
whom' all are so nrach indebted? We never met on 
Indian Officer wiiu liad seen him wlio did imt acknow- 
ledge in Nichuisui' the foremost man of the Indian 
Army. They owe jt, then, to his memory, that his name 
should not bo left tc.' wander np and down^the dull 
pages of some dogmatic histoi'y, but that a literary 
habitation should be found for it, not unworthy of the 
hero. ' 

But, whilst according to Nicholson all the honour 
which his character and his great achievements demand, 
we must not forget that, in another part of this country, 
there were occurring about the same time events of 
equal moment,— events fraught with the fate of western 
and central India, and upon the result of which, too, the 
action to be taken by the princes of southern Indi^ in 
all probability, depended. We will not here anticipate 
the story we propose to tell, in this article, of some of 
those events. We will condiio ourselves to the remark, 
that there was a peculiarity in the character of ^ 
general who reconquered central India, which asserted 
itselifon every occasbn, and which materially inflttmubd 
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the fortunes of the campaign. This peculiarity evinced 
itself in a firm determination to succeed at cdl hazards.; 
to recognise no such obstacle as ^^impossibility ; ” to be 
foiled neither by deficiencies in his own camp^ nor by 
superiority of numbers in the^camp of the enemy; to 
regard even disease itself) though attacking his own 
person, as something to be trampled upon and disre- 
garded. It showed itself likewise in greater things than 
these. The general wlio reconquered central India had 
gained, either from reading, from experienCb, or from 
intuitive perception, — or, perhaps, from a combination of 
all three, — so complete a knowledge of the “ jporale ” 
of an Asiatic foe, that, at a time when*the pre-re volution 
tactics of the Austrian, army were in fasliion in this 
country, he never lost an opportunity of seeing liis 
enemy where ho was to be found, of beating liim when 
he found him, and of following him up to»utt5r destruc- 
tion when he had beat^p hiin. Mere than any other 
comm&nder of moderu*days did this general realise the 
eloquSit description, given by ^ir William Napier, of 
the battle of Napoleon ; — ^that it was the swell and dash 
of a mighty wave, before which tlie barrier yielded, and 
the roaring flood poured onwards, coA^ering all things.” 
When we recall to mind that this is the general who 
has commanded the Indian Ariny during the past five 
years, — ^five years of such momentous changes that they 
might correctly bo •termed years of silent revolution, — 
we think we shall be performing a service, not only to 
the military world of India, but" to the military world of 
Europe, if we lay before thp readers of this Eeview, in 
U rapid and continuous outline, the main facts of a 
career which is nbfonly full of interest, but which offers 
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alsa so much that is worthy of study as does the career 
of Sir Hugh Bose. 

Sir Hugh Bose enteced the army in the year 1820, as 
an ensign in the 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. He 
obtained his commission ^at a very early age, and, — ^his, 
father beii^ at tlie time envoy at the Court of Berlin, — 
leave was given to him to complete his military educa- 
tion in, — as it was then considered, — that great military 
capital of Europe. He here enjoyed the arlvantage of 
the best instruction which that age was capable of 
affording. He was subsequently appointed to the 19th 
regime]\t, and, in consequence of the siietdal recom- 
mendation of its commanding officer, was given an unat- 
tached majofity by purchase after only a little more 
than six, years’ service. Whilst stiU senring in the 19th, 
Lieutenant Bose’s name was mentioned in division 
orders bythe»Major-t;eueral commanding the district 
for the great galfantry he (^Splayed in completely 
beating off, with only eight men.bvenvhelming nrfmbers 
of the peasantry in the* county of Leitrim, who efadeav- 
onred to take from him the ganger, still, and prisoners 
whom he was escorting. 

Soon after obtaining his majority, Major Bose was 
appointed to the 92ud Gordon Highlanders, and served 
with them eleven years. The regiment wa^ much em- 
ployed in Ireland, chiefly in suppressing disturbances 
in that then distrusted country. Oh Major Bose de- 
volved the duty of putting down tithe and monster 
meetings in Tipperary and the adjacent counties. Such 
was the opinion then entertained of the young field 
officer by Lord Vivian, Commander of the Forc^ that 
he authorised Jiim to collect troop# firom the several 
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stations, <md gave Mm discretionary powers as .to .the 
manner in which he should act so as to repress and put 
down these illegal assemblages., Major Bo^ accom* 
plished this very rapidly and very effectively. He acted 
on this occasion, as in his after career, on the well 
known, though practically little accepted, principle, that 
he gives tv^ce who gives quickly. He moved Ms troops 
by long marches with such celerity from one meeting to 
another, that the dispersion of the rioters was complete, 
and a few weeks saw not only Tipperary, bulr the neigh- 
bouring coimties, freed from those vast gatherings, which 
had caused so much alarm in England as well ag in the 
sister island. For his services on this occasion Major 
Bose received flatterihg acknowledgments from, the If 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Marquess, of i^glesdy 
from tlie Commander of the Forces, Lord Vivian ; and j 
•from Sir George Bingham, commanding tho Cork district 
But his conduct rweived even a higher recognition. 
The present Earl of ^)erby, then Mr. Stanley, and 
Secrefliry for Ireland, uddre§sed Major Bose a letter, 
conveying entire approval of his conduct, and conferring 
Upon him the commission of tho ^eace. This was not 
only a compliment, but it rerved greatly to strengthen 
fiajor Bose’s hands in the difficult duties which devolved 
upon him as commanding the detachments in the county 
of Tipperary. 

Nodiing occurred to break tho ordinary routine of 
duty.till the year 1840, when Her Majesty's Government 
.detennined to detach seve^ officers of the army to 
Syria, to act, in conjunction with a naval force, in 
asssting to. restore that country, made over by French 
influence to Egyptian role under Mahoi^ed Ali, to the 
Porte. Miyor .Bose having applied to be employ^ on 
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this service, was sent to Spia with the .pmk of Lien- 
teoaBt-Oolonel and Deputy Adjutant-Qenei^. Several 
other officers accompenied him, -^11 being under the 
supreme direction of Brigadier-General Hichell, 

C.B., an officer of considerable reputation. Soon after 
tiieir arrival in Syria, it happened that an Egyptian Bey 
attempt^, at the head of a well accoutred force of 
cavalry, to surprise the camp of Omar Pasha at Mejdal 
in Palestine. Colonel Bose, who had wandered acci- 
dentally ila the direction of the Egyptian outposts, 
having noticed the movement, hastily collected a few 
ill-arm^ Bedouins, who happened to close by, and 
jchaiged down upon the Egyptian horse. In the haiid- 
to-hand enconnt«u’ that followed Colonel Bose received 
two or^three slighf wounds, but he sacfcf.*ded in com- 
pletely routing the enemy, killing several of them. He 
himself, t^ith* his own* bund, wounded and captured the 
leader. For this dashing apd gallant conduct,” as it 
was described by Sir Robert* Stf^pford- and General 
Micbell, Colonel Rose* was rewarded with the Turkish 
order of the,“ Nishan Iftihar*” in diamonds ; he received 
also a sabre of honour from the Sultan ; and for thid' and 
other services m Lebanon, his Sovereign bestow|d 
upon him the military companionship of the Bath. 

But a time was fast approaching when ap opportunity 
would be afforded to Colonel Bose of showing that, 
dashing and gallant though he was, he possessed otihsi 
qnslifications for employment in the publio 
Not loi^ after the termination'of the war in the Levant, 
Gfotfflal HGchell died ; Colpnel Bridgemim, the {»«vioQs 
seoond m pommand, had gone before him; and up<m 
Cokn^, Bose .devolved the command 'tif the Britum IhdT 
and detadimeatP in Syria. pnsp^nse in 
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that country however had long been looked upon with 
disfavour by the foreign embassies at Constantinople, 
and it had already been resolved that they should be 
recalled. But the services of Colonel Rose had been so 
valuable, and they had been so highly appreciated by 
the then Secretary for foreign affairs, Viscount Pal- 
merston, that it was resolved that he should be retained. 
On the withdrawal of the other officers, therefore, 
Colonel Rose received the special appointment of Consul- 
General in Syria. This appointment coiilbrrcd upon 
him diplomatic powers of a very extensive nature. Its 
duties were naturally new to him, but the quajitieg he 
had already displayed had produced in the mind of Lord 
Palmerston the conviction tliat Colonel Rose wa««! ad-* 
mirably suited to the difficult task of upholding the 
Turkish and British policy against that of the French 
and Egyptian rulers in that quarter of the globe, and 
the result proved that hd judged corrdctly. 

The* situation was bv no means an easy one. To 
manage it, indeed, required essentially a light and 
steady hand, a discriminating judgment, a quick eye 
and an invincible firmness. The complications, foreign 
As well as domestic, were endless. Neither the French 
nor the Egyptians could forget that Syria was lost to 
their policy, ^s little could the Roman Catholic. 
Maronites, and the half Pagan, half Mahomedan, Druses, 
cease to remember their hereditary feuds. To maintain 
an equal balance between these contending parties, to 
preserve Syria to Turkey, to see through and baffle the 
intrigties of tlie rival poweig, were the duties that de- 
volved upon the British Consul-General, and they were 
duties which demanded the most incessant watchfulness. 
No doubt, a well devised double-administration under 
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the* Suzerainty of the Porte would have preserved peace 
between the Maronites and Druses, had it bein possible 
for France to have ceaced her intrigues, and for Turkey, 
on sueh a question, to have acted with good faith. But 
that was not possible. Colonel Bose, however, succeeded 
in confining within verbal limits the feuds between these 
rival factions. He was particularly careful to impress 
upon the Maronites, whose fanaticism had been raised 
to a high pitch by the promise of support from France, 
that thou^i the wliole moral, influence of that great 
Catholic power miglit be employed to better the position 
of her ^o-religionists in the East, slie ^\uuld never, in 
the face of defiant England, send a single soldier to 
improve that j*w rition by force. It was fit, indeed, that 
an oflicjol with a slfong purpose should b .» on the spot, 
for a storm was brewing, and the hopes of the contending 
parties rose and fell Vith each point of the electric 
needle. • / 

Colonel Bose’s exertions in tins diHicult positidn were 
so well appreciated by the English GovernmeiH, that 
Lord Palmerston took the first opportunity of bringing 
him into the regular diplomatic service, by appoiifting 
lum Secretary tO the Embassy at the Porte. On the 
amb&sador, Lord Stratford 4© Rc^dcliflfe, going on leave, 
- Colonel Rose succeeded him as Chargd-d’aliaires of the 
embassy at Constantinople. In this post, Colonel Rose 
enjoyed many opportunities of acquainting himself with 
those secret springs of action, which, far more than open 
and avowed pressure, constitute the moving power in an 
Eastern Government. His quick eye soon discerned 
that Russia was preparing a secret blow which should 
render her the real mistress of Consthntinople* It was 
by secret missions, covered though they might be by the 
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pomp an^circuinstance attending splendid embassies, 
that Russia had always worked her way at Constanti- 
nople. During the period when^Lord Ponsonby filled 
the post of ambassador at the Sublime Porte, the con- 
stant intrigues of Russia had demanded the incessant 
vigilance of that nobleman, and had proved the most 
powerful enemy of his repose. Yet, notwitlistanding 
his unremitting watchfulness, the treaty of Uiikiar 
Skelessi had been concluded without his prjvity. By 
this treaty Constantinople had been placed in such a 
position, that it seemed that Russia had but to give the 
word to take formal possession of it. And in ^ 858-4 
every indication was given that, iji the opinion of the 
Emperor Nicholas, the time for giving that wonl Inid 
arrived. A great and special embassy was d(*?r[?atclied 
from St. Petersburg, headed by J^rinco Jleiisrihikoff. a 
personal favourite af the Czar, and man of an over- 
bearing and even iuso^pnt demeanour. Such a man 
was Well calculated to overawe#tho ministers of the 
Sultan and to carry out tin? real object of Russia’s 
secret policy, — her assiiniplion of the protectorate of all 
the subjects of the Porte of the Greek persuasion, — 
constituting, in European Turkey, a great majori^ of 
those who owed allegiance to the Sultan. Now, as, in 
addition to tlieir. being the majority, these Greeks are 
likewise the most intelligent and the most powerful of 
the subjects of the Porte, the policy of Prince Menschi- 
koflf was simplyt the assertion of the supremacy of 
Russia over the larger portion of the European subjects 
of the Sultan, — the first an(J surest step to ultimate 
sovereignty over the whole. 

More like a sovereign prince than the Servant ot an 
ally, Prince Menschikofif commenced his mission by a 

- * u 
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detnand for the dismissal of Fuad Eflfendi,— a minister 
whom he regarded as belonging to the ^ti-Bussian 
interest. This demat^h insolently put forward, — made, 
in fact, with the sole view of displaying the greatness of 
Bussia to the startled people of Europe, — was at once 
complied with. The obnoxious minister was dismissed, 
and then, Prince Menschikoff, deeming the ball at his 
foot, developed, perhaps rather too incautiously, the 
secret object of his mission. We have used the term 

rather too incautiously,” because it is quite probable 
that the Eiissian ambassador traded on the absence of 
Lard Stratford de Bedcliffe from his post. He possibly 
thought that the fact that this dett‘rmined enemy ot 
lijussian aggro.<siou Avas in England, aiforded him the 
best oj^ortimity 1’ pressing his master’s demands upon 
the Turkish Oo\eniment. But, if he argued in that 
way, he deceived Jiimsclf. Not even Lord Stratford 
de Eedclifle, skilled as he was in foiling Russian 
manoeuvres, — not eyen Lord Stratford could have 
watched witli a keener or more penetrating glance the 
movements of Prince Jlenschikoff than . did Colonel 
Rose. So far as the manoDuvres of the insolent agent 
of the Czar could be fairly met, he met them. In open 
warfare, he avhs the undaunted representative of British 
interests. In secret manoeuvring inej^ed^ an English- 
man always feels less at home than a somi-Asiutic ; but 
in watchfulness, in promptitude, iii decision, — in all the 
requirements, in fact, which depend upon the action of 
a manly mind, Colonel Rose could not have been snr- 

But a crisis that would test all these qualities was 
fast:, approaoiiing. Prince Menschihoff, finding that 
his^ previous demonstrations had not produced their 
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intended effect, and seeing that tlie time had arrived, 
wheu^ if did not wish to be baffled, he must take a 
decisive step, made those demands upon the Sultan, 
which if complied with, would Imve rendered him ab- 
solutely subservient to the Kussiari power, and have 
involved, in addition, a complete* infraction of the 
quadruple treaty of 1841, of which England was one 
of the guarantees. In this difficulty, the ministers of 
the Sultan, who had already had ample experience of the 
firmness and good faith of the Engl is) i OhargC-d’affaires, 
informed Colonel Rose, that they would be compelled 
to give way to Prince Menscliikoff, and tliat J^lussian 
policy must triumph, unless some positive and material 
guarantee were given them that England would support 
them in opposing the Russian demands. OivColomd 
Rose endeavouring to asecitaiii more definitely the 
nature of the guarantee they required, it cAme*out, that 
they would be satisfied wlfh nothing fliort of a material 
pledge,* and they suggested that (V)lonel Ri»se should 
call up*the British fleet from jjlafta to the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, or to the neighbouring waters. 

, This was surely a position to try a man, — to test the 
stuff that was in him. It should be lemerabered that 
CJolonel Itoso was not the appointed representative of 
England at Ihe Ottoman I’o^te ; he was acting in the 
absence of bis chief. That cliief too was a man of 
wide~^read European reputation, of great influence at 
Oonstantinople,' where’ for years he had succeeded in 
making his will respected. The acting for such a man 
doubled the responsibility of the acting officer, in that a 
false step on his part, made during a few months’ tenure 
oi office, would bb more prominently noticed by the 
public, when contjaasted with a career tliat for sewen 
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years had been marked by uniform suooess. On the 
decision arrived at in this crisis depended too the issues 
of peace or war. Had Colonel Bose, for instance, in- 
formed the ministers of the Sultan, that, with the best 
will in the world, he could not take upon himself the 
responsibility of ordering up the fleet from Malta, the 
Porte would have succumbed, Bussian policy would 
have triumphed, but there would have been no war. 
To order up the fleet, was to pledge England to action. 
It was to^ assure Turkey of material aid in resisting 
Bussian aggression. F or any ofliciiil, especially for one 
only a^Hing as a deputy, this was a very grave con- 
sideration, a very weighty responsibility, —a responsi- 
bility which would certainly have made the nights of 
RiaEiy ^^pless, n\ d their very lives a burden. 

Colonel Bose, hGwe\'er, never hesitated. The only 
responsibility he lega^ded was the strict perfonnance, 
without fear of coft 8 e(][uences, that wdiich he conceived 
to be his duty. With the treUty of Unkiar Skelessi 
before bis eyes, and Icnowing that Bussia was Aow^ de- 
manding sometliing more even than was, conceded by 
that fatal arrangement, he felt that the time had arrived 
when, if ever, a ^ check must be given to the encroach- 
ments of that Power. He informed the Porte, therefore, 
that if they would refuse tp assent to the illegal demands 
of the Bussian Ambassador, ho woul j ask the British 
to assume a position with regard to Constan- 
which would leave no doubt that Great Britain 
woi^d not consent to the enforcement of the Bussian 
^nnntdsu This was sufficient. The Porte, appreciatipg 
ibe advantage of the move, and seeing that it was a 
checkmate t()the Bussian Ambassaddr^ delayed a reply 
to ^18 demands, but at the same timo^,mado no secret 
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that they had asked for, and that the representative of 
the British Government had consented to, the appear- 
ance of the British fleet somenvhat nearer Constan- 
' tinople. 

We may pause for a moment to consider all the 
circumstances attending this line of action. The im- 
portance of the crisis cannot be exaggerated. Prince 
Menschikoff was at Constantinople, with liis grasp on 
the throat of the Sultan, aiul endeavouring to force 
from him his consent to an arrangement wfiich would 
have been the death-warrant of the Tiirkish^mpire. 
The Sultan himself appeared inclined to yield. »IIe did 
not place much dependence upon England. The 
English ministry had, indeed, all along failed to peieci.ve 
the imjx)rtance of the crisis, or the proper •mode of 
meeting it. They believed that |he moral in^uence of 
England, exerted op behalf of Turkey, would bo suffi- 
cient to induce the Czar^o recede, and they feared that 
the smallest physical dcinonstra^jnu on onr part would 
be regarded as an insult to the dignity, the honour, the 
unblemished good iaith, which they publicly attributed, 
and privately denied, to the Kussiaii Emperor. They 
dreaded, moreover, lest the. Czar should seize upon any 
display of force as a pretext for accomplishing the great 
object of his» aiDj)ition. It was fortunate that Colonel 
Bose was quite free from the delusions which paralysed 
the action of the British Ministry. The last moverneiit 
of Prince Menschikoff had convinced him that it was 
ahimlutely necessary to satisfy Turkey, by somethijig 
stronger than words, that England would not allow her 
to fell undefended. Ho felt in fiict, that it was neces- 
sary not only to act, but* to act on the •moment,^— to 
strike a CQunter-blow to this stroke of Prince MensChir 
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koff, to commit England, os far aa he eonld commit her,, 
to something more than a protest against this arbitrary 
infraction of the common law of nations. He therefore * 
unhesitatingly sent a requisition to Admiral Deans - 
Dundas, then commanding the British fleet at Malta, 
to proceed at once to Besika Bay. 

Admiral Dundas, bound to comply with the requisi- 
tion of an Ambassatlor but not of a Charg^-d’affaires, 
declined to leave Malta. His refusal, however, was of 
no great consequence. It was the refusal of one of the 
machinqj^ and not of one of the motive iniwers, of the 
English Government. The fact that Coltmel Bose had 
tont for the fh'ei gave to the Turkish Government a 
feeling of confidence wbich enabled thorn to reply in no 
submissk'e tone the arrogant demand of' Prince Men- 
schikofi*.^ The ciutainj;y they now passessed of the sup- 
port of England inspired the Turlysh Hfinisters with a 
spirit to which tfiey had loygj- been strangei-s. None 
knew better than thej^that there were feu divilions of 
picked Bussiau troops always ready at tieltlistopol for 
immediate opci-ations, and they were well aware that 
they had nothing to oppose tho disembarkfitiou of such 
a.force at the mouths of the Danube, or under the avails 
of Constantinople. Their nop-corapliance with his de- 
mands came, as a suiqnise, to Prince ,Menschikoff. It 
announced to him not only the failure of his great coup, 
— the certain success of which he had already herald^ 
to his master, — ^but it discovered to him also that his 
attack bad recoiled upon himself This, attack had 
indeed provoked the assusance of that noateiml su^xnrt 
from one at least of the great Western jPowen, l&e 
possibility oft which Prince Mentohifoff had ooastastly 
.derfded. Too careless in his arrogance to Ic^k do^ly 
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into matters, he had . believed that the English had 
thrown away their last trump-card when they permitted 
Lord Stratford to proce^ to Epgland. His mortifica- 
tion, then, may be imagined, when,' on leading the ace 
of his strong suit, he found that it was trumped by 
Colonel Rose. 

We have stated that Admiral Deans Dimdas declined 
to comply with Colonel Rose’s requisition. In this 
conduct he was supported by the Britisli ministry, but 
not by the! British public. With a true instinct, the 
people of England disc'crned that Colonel Rose had 
done the right thing at the right time, and it was 
the common belief that the admiral’s refusaf to *act 
would only the more firmly rivet in the mind of the 

Czar the conviction he had entertained from the outset,. 

* 

that the English ministry were prepared to go to any 
lengths to defend Turkey, except to commit* England 
to war. Whether,* at ^tliat period, 4he Czar had pro- 
ceeded too far in Ins •violent courses lo retreat with 
dignitj^, may be doubtful ; but* flail his judgment been 
sufficiently cool at that epoch to view mattei’s in their 
natural light, it cannot be doubted but that the prompt 
carrying out by the British Government of the states- 
naanlike and decisive measure initiated by Colonel 
Rose, would have contributed more than anything to 
change his opinion. When, a little^later, the continued 
aggressive conduct of tlie Czar opened the eyes of the 
members of the Aberdeen Cabinet to the policy and 
wisdom* of Colonel Rose’s conduct, and they ordered 
the fleet to the Turkish >vaters, the fatal ""too lute” 
stepp^dn between the order and the result they hoped 
fdr» The Ozar had, in the meanwhile, pledged himself 
too deeply to his ambitious projects in the f%e of 
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Europe, and he could no longer withdraw from them 
without the loss of that prestige which he valued more 
{han pa^vor. 

But we are not writing an account of the diplomatic 
errors of that memorable period. Sir Hugh Bose, at 
all events, can look back to the part he played in 
those struggles with a pardonable pride. Soon after the 
’occurrence to which we have referred, Lord Stratford 
^ returned to his post, and almost his first act, after 
making himself master of the events 'which had occurred 
during his absence, and after taking in the actual state 
of afiairs, was to stamp with the approval of his vigorous 
intellect the conduct of his loctm tenetis. Every one 
knows what followed his return. When at last the 
scales dropped iJXJTri the eyes of tl.e Oiuir, and he 
saw that the Engl'sh were prepared to fight if he did 
not yield; when Vc tealised the fact that the astute 
Emperor of the French, apparentjy, find only apparently, 
following their lead, was resoWed to support them, he 
had committed himself top far to retreat, and w&r was 
inevitable. 

War followed. Colonel Rose, released from his purely 
diplomatic functions, w'as appointed Queen’s Commis- 
sioner at the Head-Quarters of the French army. In 
this capacity, he and two other officers appointed at the 
same time, — Colonel Claremont, and *iIajor the Hon. 
St. George Foley, — were the organs of communication, 
between the British and French Head-Quarters. They 
were consulted by the French Generals in all matters 
relating to liord Raglan’s army, and were present in 
all the battles and operations before the enemy, being 
entrusted with the delicate, and often difficult and 
dan^l^rous, duty, of conveying the communications 
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between the French Marshal and the British Com- 
niander-in-Chief. To narrate each individual action in 
which Colonel Hose was engaged would be to* narrate 
the history of the Crimean war. It will be suflBfcient 
to state that Colonel — then promoted to Brigadier- 
General— Kose was recommended for tlie cross of the 
Legion of Honour after the battle of the Alma ; that he 
was constantly mentioned in the Despatches published 
in the ‘ London Gazette/ for distinguished conduct in 
the French trenches and at the battle of Inkermann, 
where he had two horses shot under him. It deserves 
to be added, that Marshal Canrobert, then commanding 
the French Army, recommended General Rose for the 
Victoria Cross for his gallgnt conduct on three different 
occasions, and that the claim was not prefer-j^d, solely 
because general officers were expressly excluded irom 
this decoration. For his servi( ••s in tin’s* ^YuJ^ General 
Rose received the ^furkigh Order < ?the Mcdjidie, was 
made ^ Knight Companion of the Bath, and was pro- 
moteefto the rank of Jdeute^aht-General, “for distin- 
guished conduct in the field.” 

But a short time elapsed before the reputation gained 
in the Crimea wi\s tested in a far different field. The 
Indian mutiny caused a demand upon England for 
generals of, the highest promise, and, amongst others, 
Sir Hugh Rose was directed to repair to the scene 
of warfare. lie was sent to Bombay, and, very soon 
after his arrival there, in the autumn of 1857, he 
was ordered to proceed in the direction of Mliow, to 
assum^ command of the fo,rce acting in Malwa, and 
which was afterwards termed the Central India Field 
fonp. One diviston of this force under Gj^eneral Wood- 
biirn had marched from Bombay in June ih the <]irec- 
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tioij of Mhow. On arriving at Aurangabad, however, 
ifs destination seemed so uncertain to Colonel Durand, 
the Governor-General’p Agent for Central India, and 
who had been driven from Indore by the«inutinous 
troops of Holkar, that that able oflScer hastened to 
the south, in order, by his personal influence, to direct 
its movements. Colonel Durand met this force at 
Asseergurh, and so impressed his strong character On 
the direction of its movements, that not only was 
the rebellious fort of Dhar taken, but Neemuch was 
very seasonably relieved after two actions fought at 
Mundisore. These victories not only broke the spirit^ 
of llolkar’s mutinous soldiers, but cowed them so com- 
pletely, that at inrhire they ignominiouslv laid down 
their arms before the man whose life, only a few 
we^s earlier, they had treacherously attempted. We 
would willingly pause ‘to dilate upon this little episode 
of the mutiny. It is an episode which is but little 
known, and which the unassiihiing reticence of the 
i chief actor in it has kept hidden from the outer ^orld. 
It is however foreign to our present subject. We will 
only say of it here, that there are few passages in any 
history which tell of more unselfish devotion, more firm’ 
wrestling with adverse fortune, n\ore prompt and ready 
action in difficult circumstances^ than wgre evinced, 
from the time of the outbreak at Indore on the 1st July, 
to that of the battle of Mundisore in the last week of 
November, 1857, by Colonel Durand, 

It was after the battle of Mundisore and the relief of 
Neemuch, which followed it immediately, that t^je force 
proceeded to ^Indore, and here, on the 16th December, 
it was joined by Sir Hugh Bose. The first instructions 
whiqt Sir Hdgh had received were to detach one of his 
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brigades along the grand trunk road to Gwalior, whilst 
he himself should march the other brigade into Bundl^- 
kund via Saugor, relieving ^at place on ' its way. 
These t^ brigades were to unite at Calpee on the 
Jumna. Subsequently, however, it was decided that a 
Madras column under Sir George Whitelock should 
march to the relief of Saugor and for the pacification 
of Bundlekund, co-operating for that purpose with the 
little army under Sir Hugh Eose. 

The force under Sir Hugh’s immediate osders at this 
time consisted of one troop of horse artillery, one light 
field battery, two eight-pounder guns, two ei^ht-inch 
mortars, two five and a lialf inch mortars, one eight-mch 
howitzer; of cavalry, a squadron of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, a troop of the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, 
and a troop of cavalry of the Hydrabad Contingent: 
of infantry, one European regimfint, one Bombay native 
regiment ; one regimeni of the H\<lrabad Contingent. 
The same Contingent'* also furnished two six-pounder 
gunsi*and detachments froi^ rtvo other infantry regi- 
ments. Attached to the force also were some Bombay 
and Madras sappers and miners^ • 

Sir Hugl! stayed a short time at Indore to organise 
bis force, ^d to arrange so as to co-operate with Sir 
George Whitelock,* but, finding that this latter oflScer 
could not be so early in the field as had been hoped, 
and learning that the necessitiel; of the invested officers 
at Saugor were very great, he resolved to diverge from 
the plan of the campaign, and march liimself to the 
relief of Saugor. On tlm 8th January therefore he 
quitted Indoi'e, and passing through Bhopal, where 
he was warmly welcomed by the Begum and assisted by 
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sapplies and a contingent 800 strong, be arrived before 
Bathgurh on tbe morning of the 24th. 

This fort “said to be larger and as strong as that 
of Mooltan,” and which had resisted a very lirge force 
of Scindia for five months, is situated near the high 
road from Indore to Saugor, and commands the neigh- 
bouring country. It is distant but thirty miles from 
Saugor, and it had been oeeupied in force by the rebels, 
as the best mode of hindering the relief of that place. 

It is described as being very strong, — “the east and 
south faces almost perpendicular, — the rock scarped 
and strengthened bv a deep rapid river running close # 
beneath from east to west ; the north face looked along 
the densely jungied hill, and was strengthened by a 
deep ditcb some t\ ^ nty feet wide ; the west face over- 
looked the town aud Saggor road; in this face was the 
gateway flanked by so\^eral square and round bastions. 
The wall to tlie horth side ,\Vas strengthened by an 
outwork looking like a second wall. Along each face 
were strong bastions commanding various points,* and 
also in the four angles. Approach from the east and 
south was next to impossible ; appi’OEch from the west . 
or town side almoet as difficult.”* 

Sir Hugh arrived before this place the 24th 
January,- and found the enemy postecl in some strength 
on the banks of the river. Having attacked and dis- 
persed these, he at once invested the fort, and selected 
sites for his breaching batteries. These were ready for 
opening fire on the night of the 26th, and all that night, 
the whole of the following day, and on the JJgjth, a 
brisb^ fire was kept up. On the 28th, however, the 
Bajah* of Baq^pore moved fofward Vith a force of 
* Dr. Lowe. 
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yevolted sepoys and Villaities,* to relieve Batgurh, 
He advanced on the rear of the investing force with 
standards flying and with an apparent confidence seldom 
manifested by the rebels. The approach of this force 
was seen^ by the garrison, and their fire on the investing 
army redoubled. Sir Hugh, however, without for a 
moment relaxing his fire bn the fort, detached some 
troops, consisting mainly of cavalry, to drive back this 
new enemy. The aj>pearance of these troopers was 
sufiicient ; the rebels did not wait to be charged, but, 
throwing away their arms and ammunition, made off 
into the jungles. The garrison of Eatgurli, disheartened 
by the ill success of their allies, silently evacuated *the 
fort ‘during the niglit, escaping by a path, the preci- 
pitous nature of which would ordinarily be considel*ed 
sufficient to deter men from using it. Their escape, 
regrettable in one sense, was not perhapsj on the whole 
to be lamented, for the •fort itself was so strong, that a 
few resolute defenders* could have held it for a long 
time gainst very superior numbers. 

After taking Ratgurh, Sir Hugh marched with a 
portion of his force to Barodia, fifteen miles distant, 
to complete the discomfiture of the IJajah of Banpore. 
He found the enemy posted on the banks of the river 
Bina, determined to resist his passage. But Sir Hugh, 
at once attackin|; him, drove liim from all his positions, 
and inflicted upon him a loss of four or five hundred 
men* There was considerable bush-skirmishing, and 
the enemy fought unusually m ell. *We lost two officers 
killed, and six wounded. The enemy’s defeat, however, 
was complete, and the wounded, was compelled 

to flee on foot through the jungles. The immediate 

* Foreign motcenarics. 
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c!oii§equence of these operations was therelief of Saugor# 
^tis was effected on the 3rd February, after the placG 
had been invested nearly eight months. 

Thus had the first object of the campaign been 
effected. The next was the recapture of Jhansie, and 
the infliction of punishment for the barbarous and cold- 
. blooded slaughter of our countrymen and countrywomen 
in that place. 

Jhansie lies about a hundred and twenty-five miles, 
north of Saugor. }3ut before any movement could be 
made in that direction, it was necessary to capture 
(jlurrakotta, a strong fort about five-ond-tweuty miles to 
the'easi of Saugor, garrisoned by the rebel sepoys of the 
51st and 52nd native infantry, and amply stored 'with 
provisions of alt a»'rts.\- The fort itself stood upon “an 
elevated angle of ground, the wide river Sonar washing 
the east face,^— a tribuVary stream, — the Gidaree nullah 
with precipitous banks, — flowing round the west and 
north faces ; to the soutl), a ^trerng gateway flanked 
by bwtioos, and a dithh about twenty feet dee^, and 
tUrty wide. This ditch ran round the west face also.” 
So thick were its parapets, that, when the place was 
attacked by Brigadier Watson in 1818 with a force 
of 11,000 men, and twenty-eight siege guns, he was 
unable, in three weeks, to make a breach in tbem^ 
utd the garrison was allowed to evacuate the fort with 
all the honours of war! 

i^gainst this place Sir Hugh Bose marched, and, 
surjffising and cutting up a rebel picquet on his way, 
came before it on the evening of the lllh Febmaty. 
He found tte enemy in some force in the vi^^e hr 
honk of the fori He therefore, late as it was^ ,nt 
ance,‘took m^sutes to dislodge them by a brisk fire 
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of artillery. The rebel sepoys immediately formed 
up, and advanced at the double on our guns ; but they 
were repulsed. Making a secjpnd attempt, however, 
they came close up to the guns before they were 
broken, but then their discomfiture was complete. 
Next morning the breaching batteries 'were erected, 
and a fire was kept up on the fort all day. That 
evening it was evacuated. The enemy, however, were 
pursued by the Hydrabad cavalry, and were cut up 
in great numbers. 

Gurrakottn taken, no obstacle remained to the march 
upon Jhansie. x\bout forty miles to the north of Saiigor 
was the strongly forted pass of jMaltoun, and through 
this it was supposed the '•British force must march. 
But there was another pass, — that of Mii^anpore, — 
very strong and very narrow, — by wliich it was equally 
possible for the troops to advfince. Between these 
passes and Saiigor was, a little lifll-fort also called 
Barodfe, hold by the rebels. 

In ^this direction the Central India force marched 
on the moniing of the 27lli. Barodia was talcen on the 
following day, and on the 3rd ]\Iarch, tlie little army 
found itself in front of the passes. .Finding that of 
Maltoim very strongly fortified and guarded in force, 
Sir Hugh resolved to make a feigned attack upon 
it, whilst he should direct his real attack upon the less 
strongly octmpied pass of Jhidanpore. 

Crowning the heights with the 3rd Europeans and 
the Hydrabad infantry, and bringing the main body 
along the road, the artillery, in advance, Sir Hugh soon 
felt the eu^my in front The skirmishers limt engaged 
on the heights Rnd in the junglt>, but as those of 
thef enemy were driven back, a strong fiA3 of art^ery 
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opeoied from a coirmanding position at the other end of 
the pass. Our advance was for the moment checked, so 
hot was the fire; Sir ^ugh himself had a horse shot 
under him, and the artillery-men took shelter belSnd 
their guns. The halt was, however, only temporary. 
The guns of the Hydrabad Contingent opened upon the 
enemy with shell, and, under cover of this fire, the 
infantry, reforming, daslied at them. Asiatics can stand 
everything but a charge of Europeans. They had here 
a splendid ^position, and a largo force to hold it; but 
the sight of the charging Red-coats was too much for 
them. ^Men, who were brave, who certainly did not 
fear death, who hf^od us bitterly, shnirdc from the hand- 
to-hand encounter which our soldiers offered them. 
They fle4. and t: -? pass was stormed. The effect of 
this success was very great. It so daunted the enemy, 
that they*' gave up, 'wtfiout a blow, the pass gf Maltoun, 
the fort of Narut fli its rear, tjfe little fort of Serai, the 
strong foi-t of Marowra on tlie road to Jliansie, the 
fortified castle of Ban pore,, the residence of the Rajah of 
Banjxire, the almost impregnable fort of Tal-Behul on 
the heights over the lake of that name ; they abandoned 
also the line of the Bina and Bt^twa, with the exception 
of the fort of Cliandaree on the left bank of the latter 
river. 

t 

After this engagement, and the formal annexation of 
the district, which, in consequence, came into the peiv 
manent possession of the British, Sir Hugh continued 
his march towards Jhansie. To the fall of this place 
great importance was attached by Ijord Canniijg^Lord 
Clyde, and Lord Elphinstone. It was regarded as the 
stronghold of the rftbel power in Geiftral India, and as 
a p1^ the 'Ifery holding of which by the Banep was 
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not G&y a defiance to the British, but constituted -the 
main strength of the rebels on the right bank of Jumna. 

It was a place, too, in which^ the slaughter of our 
coiUktrymen and countrywomen liad been accompanied 
by circumstances of peculiar atrocity, and where the 
hate to the English name had been shown by acts of 
the most wanton cruelty. Nevertheless, anxious as were 
Loixi Canning and the* Commander-in-f ?hief that Jhansie 
should fall and fall speedily, they were both so impressed 
with its strength, and the inadequacy of the ft)rce at the 
disposal of Sir Hugh, that they wrote to him, and offered 
him the option of proceeding instead towards JSan^a. 
The original strength of Sir ITiigh Rose’s force when 
ho joined it at Indore, we have already seen. His 
first brigade commanded by Brigadier Stuart was of 
about siiniliar strength. Jhansie on the other hand >vas 
extremely capable of being defended. The city was 
surrounded by a gninit^ wall, twenty-five feet high, 
loopho«led and bastioiied. On the wall large guns were 
moun^d, commanding every approach. But the fortress 
was far stronger. On its south and east faces were 
strong towers, the guns of which were so laid as to en- 
filade one another, and batteries had been thrown up 
outside the fort, commanding every approach to it. The 
Saugor road, had been especially cared for, and the j 
fortress, strong naturally, — ^built on a high granife rock, \ 
— had been rendered to all appearances impregnable.! 
It was garrisoned by 11,000 men, composed of rebel 1 
sepoys, Valaitees, and Bundcelas, and governed by a * 
woman^ y^ho wanted only a gpod cause to be a heroine. 

As if to add to the difficulties of tlie situation, Sir 
Hugh Rose learned that Tantia Topee had raised^and 
organised a considerable, force, — which he Kad dignified 
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with the title of the Army of the Peshwa ; that He had 
taken’ the fort of Ohirkaree in Bundelkiind, and that 
he was moving toward^ Jhansie with the intention of 
driving the English force from its walls. * 

With all these difliculties in his path, Sir Hugh did 
not hesitate for an. instant. To many a man, the re- 
sponsibility, kindly meant as it was^ placed upon him ; 
the offer to him to move elsewhere with his force, 
because Jhansie was too strong for him; would have 
caused terrible anxiety and hesitation. But superior 
men revel in responsibility. They dolight in being 
allowe(^to play their own game. Far, then, from avail- 
ing himself of the option of transferring his force to a 
less dangerous scene, Sir Hugh prepared himself, with 
the greater determination, to attack tho rebels in their 
own chosen and well-fortifie<l position. On his march to 
that place, and with a view to secure his left rear, Sir 
Hugh despatched bi;pneral Stewart, commanding his first 
brigade, to attack the fort of Chandaree on the river 
Bettwa. Tliis fort was stormed on the 17th March, 
after a desperate resistance on the part of the garrison, 
and with a loss on our side of five oflicers and twenty- 
five men killed and wounded. 

Meanwhile Sir Hugh himself marched on Jhansie, and 
arriving before it on the 21st March, at once invested 
it. To Jnvest such a place as Jhansie, four and a half 
miles in circumference, with the force at the disposyEd of 
the English general, was certainly a very bold measure. 
But boldness is often synonymous with prudence, and, 
in determining to adopt t^is mode of attack, l^Hugh 
showed how well ho had mastered the leading features 
of the Asiatic character. Investment diminishes certainly 
thejaumber/ of the attacking force, but, on the otiher 
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band, it diminishes to a far greater extent, the confidence 
of an impressionable enemy, for it displays to him your 
own. It is a common remark ^hat the English do not, 
an^ never will, understand the native character. This 
may be tnie in some of its aspects. It is not less true, 
however, that there are some points of the English 
character which the Natives can never comprehend. 
The Dantonic motto, Vaudace^ Vaudace, toujours Vaudace^ 
contains within itself a principle which an English 
general can always successfully employ dgainst an 
Asiatic foe; — a principle which the natives of India have 
never yet been able to understand. Nothing pedralvises 
them so much as boldness. The smallest hesitation on 
the other hand gives them courage. In the presence pf 
a native army, then, a general can always •risk nra* 
noeuvres which he would not dare^to dream of before an 
European enemy. . • 

The complete investiSmt of Jhansie, therefore, by 
the snfall force under Sir llugji Kose, w^as prudent, 
because it was bold. The garrison w ithin its walls read 
in that act the determination of the English general 
to take not only the place, but the garrison with it. 
Nevertheless, they were resolved to "sell their lives 
dearly. The capabilities of defence were as great as 
the difficulties of the attack were many ; and the Ranee 
was at the same time aware that Tantia Topee., at the 
head of 12,000 men with twenty guns, was marching to 
her relief. 

The difficulties of the attack were indeed many. The 
fort of^^JhBtilsie, on the high gsanite rock, — with its three 
lin^ of works, its fianking fire, and its walls of solid 
mai^nry, presented a most formidable aspect. Itwa^ 
S0QH ascertained too that it would be nece^ry to take 
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the* city pricnr to attacking the fort^ as the latter 
could not be breached. This involved a double labour 
and a double danger. 

Jhansie was invested on the 22nd, and the same 
evening the necessary operations were efifected for 
erecting batteries to breach the city wall. Four of 
these were ready on the evening of the 24th, and opened 
fire on the 25th. On that day, the first brigade, under 
Brigadier Stuart, joined from Chandaree. It >vas at 
once niovetl to the south of the fort, and constituted the 
left attack. The siege was now begun in real earnest. 
Oi\r trpops, however, were terribly overworked. For 
seventeen days they never took off their clothes, nor 
were the horses unbridled except to water. From 
the tAvo attacks shot and shell were continually poured 
into the city, whilst from the whole line of wall the 
enemy’s gunsmever ceased to thunder a reply. Advanced 
positions were taSen up nea/" the wall to enable our 
riflemen bj fire upon ^the enemy’s gunners. On both 
sides the exertions were unceasing.* Women and 
children were seen assisting in repairing the defences 
of the walls, and carrying water and food to the troops 
on duty, wTiilst the Eanee herself constantly visited the 
troops and animated them to enthusiasm by her presence 
and her words. 

For ^breaching purposes Sir Hugh had been able to 
spare only two eighteen-pounder guns, the remainder 
of the artillery being used lA as to employ the enemy ' 
incessantly, and to damage the buildings inside the 
walte. The progress made by these two gm^ was, 
owing to the great strength of the walls, extremely 
slow. But on the 29th the parapetsT of the fort bastion 
wew tom down from the left attack, and on the 30th 
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and 31st further damage was made on their defences. 
Still, no breach had been effected ; the vigilance of 
the enemy was unabated ; their determination to resist 
, as strong as ever ; when, on the evening of the last 
mentioned day intelligence reached the general that 
a new eijemy was advancing in great force from the 
north. 

This was the army of Tantia Topee, — an army, which, 
collected from the materials of the force which had 
attacked General Windham in his cntronoliments at 
Cawnpore, and was subsequently beaten by Sir Colin 
Campbell, — had been re-organised under the title of 
Anny of the Peshwa by Tantia Topee at Xowgong, 
and which, taking Chirkaree en route, was now marclnng 
to the relief of Jliansie. This army crbssed the IJettwa tlie 
same night, and encamped close to the English force. 

The position of Sir Hugh libse was full *of peril. 
Before him was an unct)»ciuered fortft)ss, garris^pied by 
11,000 warriors ; behind him and close to him, an army 
of 12,000 men headed by a s\vorn enemy of tlie British* 
name, — one who had revelled in the slaughters of 
Cawnpore. It was thus a position which required in a 
special degree a clear head, a cool judgment, and a finn 
will, — a position in which a single false step would have 
ruined us. But Sir Hugh was equal to the occasion. 
Bightly judging that to withdraw the investing troops 
for the pui'pose of meeting Tantia Topee would give to. 
’ the besieged p. moral as well as a material advantage. 
Si? Hugh determined to continue to press the siege with 
energj and vigour, whilst he ^should march in person, at 
the head of such troops as could be spared from the 
actual dutie»of this sieges against the new enemy. His 
plan was to attack the enemy at day-break with a\|out 
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1,000 men of the second brigade, and a less number 
of the first. 

Learning in the night, hoAverer, that Tantia had 
detaolied a division of Tfiis army to relieve Jhansie on ^ 
the northern side, Sir Hugh directed the first brigade 
to move against that body, whilst he himself should 
attack the enemy at dawn. But Tantia lV>pee did not 
wait for the dawn. Whilst it was yet dark, ho moved 
his fii’st line towards the British encampment, and, drove 
in the vedettes. But, no sooner had the retreat of these 
cleared the line, then the British guns commenced a 
brisk fire on the advancing body. But the fire of a few 
guns was powerless to stop the onward movement of a 
line Avhich extended considerably beyond the British on 
both flanks. The enemy had only to move straight 
on to come .with their overlapping wings upon the 
investinj^ P^rty, wlio *would thus be placed, literally, 
betwee^i tw(j fires. Sir Hugh ,f;umprehended tliis in an 
instant. Massing then his hofse artillery on his left 
and accompanying it Vith a squadron of cavafry, he 
directed it against the right flank of the enemy. Simul- 
taneously, another squadron under the general in person 
charged his left^lank. Terrified at being thus attacked 
on both flanks, the enemy halted, and his troops became 
huddled together in disordered masses. At this moment 
our infantry received orders to advant^e. Pouringjn a 
volley, They dashed forward at the charge. The result 
was magical. The enemy’s line at once broke and fled, 
in complete disorder, toward the second line, abandoning 
several of their guns. 

Meanwhile General Stuart had been equally successful 
against the other division of the enenoy . The two routed 
parties were# being thus simultaneously driven on the 
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third division, which, under the personal command of 
Tantia Topee, still stood its ground. The line of pursuit, 
however, led Sir Hugh Rose against the front of Tantia s 
array, whilst it drew General Stuart on to his right flank. 
Seeing himself thus in danger of being attacked simul- 
taneously in front and flank, and encumbered by the 
crowds of panic-stricken fugitives, the rebel commander 
resolved to retreat across the Bettwa. To check the 
advance of the English he caused the jungle in front 
of him to be set on fire, and then, under cover of the 
smoke and flame, moved rapidly towards the river. He 
effected his passage under cover of his guns, which were 
remarkably uell served, but he did not find himself* the 
safer. He was closely followed by our horse artillery 
and cavalry, which had dashed at a gallop through *the 
flaming jungle, and the pursuit was continued until 
every gun in his possession hadfjeen captured. Tantia 
himself fled to Ca'lpe*^^ He had fcst, in this action, 
fifteen hundred men, afid his force had been completely 
disp(^sed. Never was a vic^orf more complete. 

Fatigued and exhausted, but with their morale in- 
creased as much as that of the enemy had been de- 
pressed by the events of the day, tl^o victorious little 
army returned to their position before Jhansie, on the 
evening of the 1st. Sir Hll,d^ was determined to take 
prompt advantage of the discouragemont which the 
defeat of the great army of the Pesliwa had produced 
among^ the garrison. He therefore continued to pour 
in a heavy fire all that night and the day following, — 
when, deeming the breach in the city wall just prac- 
t^Cle, though only just practicable, he resolved to 
a^empt the storm of the place the next morning. He 
made his preparations accordingly. Hfe plan ^as to 
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.make a false attack on the west walh with a small 
detachment On the sound of their guns being heard, 
the main storming party was to issue forth and attack 
the breach, whilst on the right and left attempts- should 
be made to enter the city by escalading. 

At 3 A.M. on the morning of the 3rd April the 
storming parties moved to the positions marked out for 
them to wait for the signal from tlie western side. No 
sooner was it given than the main storming party, 
consisting of the Sdth Foot and the 2oth Bombay native 
infantry, dashed at the breach, covered by a strong fire 
from the artillery. The resistance here was but trifling 
and the^ breach was entered with but small loss. The 
right attack, however, was not so siiccosstul. (Jonsisting 
of the 3rd Europeans, some Hydrabad infantry, and 
Madras and Bombay saj>pers, — tlio laddci’s on the 
shoulders of fho last,*^thoy marched forward at the 
signal, but on debouching int^^’the plain in front of 
the city wall, they were met ' by a heavy fire* from 
artillery, and the discharge of rockets, stinkpots, stones, 
blocks of wood, and other missiles. Moving straight on, 
however, they planted their ladders against the walT, 
but some of tliQse were too short, some broke down 
under the weight of the stormers, and the officers who 
.Succeeded in gaining tho%all on the others wore cut ta 
pieces before they could receive assis'fauce. Still our 
men pushed on, and very opjK)rtuiiely, a shout from the 
main column, showing that the breach had been aO>rmed, 
came to assist them. The opposition in their front then 
slackened, and the rampart^ was gained. The attempt 
at escalading on the left had been successful, wd 
the three columns, uniting, poured into the town, But 
resisf^ce was? not yet over. Covered by the fire from* 
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the fort, the enemy showed a determined front, and each 
house and street were contested with a fierce obstinacy- 
Colonel Turnbull, commanding our artillery, was shot 
in this street battle. 

Nevertheless our troops pressing steadily onwards 
made way, and drove the enemy into the palace, — ^the 
place he had fixed upon for his most resolute resistance. 
Here tlie conflict was desperate. Every room was 
defended with the most determined fury. But it was of 
no avail. From chamber to chamber were the rebels 
driven with great slaughter, until at last the palace was 
our o\vn. Even then tlio contest was not ovgr. .The 
Kanee’s Body Guard, some fifty in number, still held 
the stables. Kushiug into the stabje-yard to attack 
them, exposed as it was to the fire of th(i fort guns, 
several of our men were in the first instance cut down. 
The rebel tvooiiers^ after firing \heir carbines from be- 
hind their horses, mouiTtgd, and chafged sword in hand. 
Somep of their comrades at the same time fired the 
stablSs. A terrible confusioii followed. The glare and 
heat of the flames, the fury of the excited combatants, 
the fire of the fort plunging amid friends and foes, the 
small space for the contest, all combined to make a 
scene such as has been seldom witnessed. It was not 
till every man of tliat Hody Guard had been cut down 
that order Avas in some degree restored. 

All that night, and throughout the following day, 
desultory fighting continued, — ^the enemy being either 
slaughtered, or driven under the shelter of the fort guns. 
But^ 01^ the night of the 4th, the Hoiie'e, despairing of 
fa|ther resistance, evacuated the fort with all her re- 
maining fbllowei^ Sir Hugh occupied it early on the 
following morning, and detached a partySn pursi^t of 
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the pnomy. Of these ‘two hundred were cut up. Our 
less in tho storming of Jhansie and the action of the 
Bettwa Iimoaiited to 343 killed and wounded, of whom 
thirty-six weiv oflieers ; of the enemy was about 
;300J. 

Sir Hugh’s object now was to march on Cal])ei>. This 
was the main arsenal of the rebels, and it was wdU pro* 
vided with artilhny and other vvarliki^ stores. Its 
distance from^ Jhansie is one Inindrod and two miles 
in a north-oastevly direction. Tlio cajitiire of tliis place 
would enable Sir Hugh to co-operatci with tlic left rear 
of Lord Clydcj’s army, and, coupled witli the fall of 
Jhansie, it would set the seal to the extinction of the 
rebellion in Central India. 

Having rested and re-organised the force, wearied 
with seventeen days’ incessant labour, during which few 
of them were allowed tfu* luxury of a change of clothes, 
and having placed a sufli(nent garrison in Jhansie, Sir 
Hugh jirepared to carry out his plans on Calpee.** The 
appearance, however, of the rebel garrison of Kofah in 
the neighbourhood compelled him to semi a detachment 
after that enemy, and he awaited its return before he 
rabved. He had aneanwliile been joined by a weak wing 
of the Tlst Toot, but this reinforcement did not fill up 
the gaps wliich had b(?en cauj^ld by casualties, and by 
the necessity which existed for leaving a garrison in 
Jhansie. At last, on the 25th April, having previously 
detached a flying column under Colonel Orr, to deal: 
away the remnants of the rebels, who might otherwise 
imperil the communicationg between his own fojce_ and 
General Whitelock's, and then to co-operate with him 
against Eoonch, Sir Hugh marched ill the direction of 
CalpiSe. Meanwhile the Banee of Jhansie, the dis- 
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poesessiedBaja of Banpore^ and Tantia Topee had united 
their followers, and, impressed with the necessity of 
saving Calpee, had resolved to do battle for. that place 
at Kooiich, about forty miles south-west of Calpee on 
the Jhansio road. The heat of the weather, unusually 
great, had made them determine to harass tlic Europeans 
as much as possible in the day time. Leaving then but 
a few troops in Calpee, they marched \Vith the remainder 
to Kooneh, where they drew up under cover of the fort, 
and threw' up entrenchments and cut ditches across the 
road in their front. They also occupied the small fort 
of Loliaree, whicdi, so long as they were allowed to hold 
it, would play upon the flank of an advancing enemy. 

Against tliis position, Sir Hugh Hose moved on 
the Cth May. The heat was terrific, but^the whole 
district being studded with forts it was necessary to 
advance wdth great caution. It was long past sunrise, 
therefore, when Sir iTirgli, having nfestered the enemy’s 
position, arrived so near it as to be able to direct Major 
Galf to proceed with a detachment to storm the fort of 
Loharee. This service was gallantly executed with a 
loss on our side of four officers and nineteen men ; on 
that of the reb^icls, of all their number.# This impediment 
to an advance removed, Sir Hugh directed the 1st 
brigade, — co-operating %ith Colonel Orr on the other 
side of the Beitwa, — to make a feigned attack on the 
enemy’s position, whilst he himself, with the 2nd brigade, 
should make a flank march round their left, and attack 
them. The enemy did not wait for the full execution 
. of thig manoeuvre. Alarmed by the presence of the 
1st brigade in their front, and the movement of the 2nd 
brigade round their flank, threatening to cut them off 
from Calpee, they gave Way, after firing' a few rpunds, 
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and retreated. Koonch at one to our hands, and 

t];oops were at once sent in pursuit of the enemy. They 
were followed up for sixteen miles, and pursuit only 
ceased where they had lolt all their guns. , 

Although the resistance made by the rebels on this 
occasion was feeble on the field of battle, — a result 
owing probably to the fear entertained by their leaders 
of being cut off drom Calpee, — ^yet iu the execution of 
their retiring movement the gallant bearing of the 
infantry, — cpnsisting of some regiments of the Gwalior 
Contingent, — called forth the admiration of the English 
officers. This retreat was covered by a line of skir- 
misKers'two miles in length, resting upon supports of 
masses of tlurty or forty men at stated intervals. Those 
skirmishers retired for a long time in perfect order 
keeping up a brisk fire, and it was only when they were 
taken in tlanl^ by our ^;avalry and artillery that they 
were compelled to double up andr^ive way. 

Our troops suffered on this odcasion far more ^rois 
the sun than from thb ^nemy. The thermot&eter 
showed 120° in the shade. The force had been marching 
from daybreak, and the pmsuit was not over tiU nine 
o’clock at night. * Twelve men of the fist Foot were 
struck dead by the sun. Sir Hugh himself was struck 
down three times, and. Dr. Lowe informs us, “ wliile the 
action was going on, dhooly after dho^y was brought 
into the ‘field hospital with officers and men suffering 
from sunstroke, some dead, others prostratedj laughing, 
and sobbing in weak delirium.” The sufferings from 
fitigue, thirst, and exposure were terrible. To a4, how- 
ever, the general showed an example which inspired hia 
soldiers ; thrice struck down, he each time forced him- 
self t<f rally ; personally directed, the attack and. 
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pursuit; he exposed £imself as much as the meanest 
soldier; and the privations he endured were not less 
than those to which all ranks were subjected. 

Pressing on, as soon as possible, after this successful 
action, Sir Hugh established himself with the 2nd 
brigade at Golowlee, on the right bank of the Jumna, 
seven milas from Calpeo, on the 15th. Golowlee is not 
on the direct road from Koonch to Calpee, but Sir 
Hugh, having been informed that that .road had been 
strongly fortified, made a fiank march across country to 
his right, leaving the Ist brigade to make a feint upon 
the direct road. By this means Sir Hugh was^ablp to 
open communications with Colonel 6. V. Maxwell, — 
who, with the 88th Foot, some Sikhs, and the Camel 
Corps, was on the left bank of the Jumna,--^nd also to 
threaten Calpee in an unexpected quarter. Unfortu- 
nately the exposure suffered by the troops told upon 
them with terrible ef^c'>, and the dclltlis and admissions 
into hospital increased at an alarming rate. The con- 
dition of our troops in this respect was well known to 
the enemy. Indeed, a general order issued by the rebel 
commander on the subject was, about this time, inter- 
cepted. This order stated that "as the European 
infidels either died or had to go into hospital from 
fighting in the sun, they were never to be attacked 
before ten o’clock in the day, in order that thej^ might 
feel its force.” To add to his anxieties, informatien 
reached Sir Hugh at this time that the Nawab of Banda, 
who had recently been defeat^ by Sir Geoige Whitelock, 
hadjoiped the rebels at Qalpee with a large force of 
very efficient cavalry, — ^the remnants of our mutinous 
regimentsi— and *with some infantry and artillery as 
well. 
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0;i the 17th, and 18th itaj there was constant 
skirmishing between tlie two armies, in which the enemy 
were invariably driven back. On the night of the 19th 
Sir Hugh concentrated both brigades at Golowlee, and 
receiving on the following day from Colonel G. V. Max- 
well a reinforcement of two companies of the 88th, the 
Camel Corps, and 120 Sikhs, he prepared for a general 
attach n{)on Calpee. 

The attack presented great difficulties. Calpee is 
situated oh <a high rock rising from the Jumna, and is 
surrounded by miles of deep ravines, — forming in them- 
selves not only strong natural obstacles to an attacking 
party, but offering to an enemy well acquainted with 
the' country means of making sudden attacks, and of 
cutting off ^oll detachments. These difficulties how- 
ever only inspired the general with a determination to 
overcome "them. His*plan was, that while Colonel 
Maxwell should shffil Calpee, ia^ 'reverse, from the left 
bank of the Jumna, he should clear the ravines <bim- 
Self, and then attack the left face of the fort. 

In pursuance of their plan to attack our men in the 
beat of the day only, the enemy had come down in force 
on the 20th, and attacked our right flank. To save his 
men for the grand assault he was meditating, Sir Hugh 
had contented himself with merely repulsing this attack. 
Next day Colonel Maxwell opened on the town and fort, 
and shelm them without intermission. On the following 
morning, information was brought to Sir Hugh that the 
rebels had resolved to attack him with all their force on 
the 23td ; tiiat their plan v^as to make a feint, on^ his 
left, whilst, stealing up the mvines with their main 
attack, Uiey diould- suddenly burst upoi| his right, whidb 
they /Mculated would be weakened to snj^rt the left. 
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The plan was a good one, and in military point of 
view, well deserved to succeed. 

It will be understood that our force lay in the ground 
between the road from Calpee fo Banda and the Jumna j 
— ^the left nearly touching the Banda road, and the right 
resting on the ravines near the river. In pursuance of 
their plan, then, to compel us to weaken our right, the 
rebels marched out in masses about ton o’clock along 
the Banda road, and commenced an attack upon our 
left. This attack, headed by the Nawal> of Banda, and 
Rao Sahib, nephew of the Nana, though intended only 
as a feint, soon made itself felt, and the left was heavily 
engaged. Still Sir Hugh, confident in his information 
as to the real object of the enemy, did not move a man 
from his right. The. attack on the left continued, the 
feigned attack became a very real oik?, but Sir Hugh 
still kept his right in position. It was w^ll lie did so. 
Suddenly, as if by n^ligic, the whole lino of ravines 
becanv3 a mass of firef guns opened, and the enemy’s 
infantry, tliinbing up from b(ilo\^, poured in a musketry 
fire upon the right of our line. The suddenness of the 
attack, the numbers of the enemy, and the terrible heat 
of the day gave them a great advantage. Another 
point, too, was in their favour. ]Many of our Enfield 
rifles had become aftected by constant use, and the 
men, after the first discharge, found it impossible to 
ram down their cartridges. Numbers of them likewise 
were stru(?k down by the sun, and many more were 
disabled by its force. When, therefore, the rebels, 
starting up in great numbers from the ravines, poured 
in volleys, which our men could but feebly reply to; 
when they saw that each discharge from our line became 
weaker than the former ; they began to gain confid^ce 
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* Moving on with M<id yells, and finding less and less 
Qpp^itiou as they advanced, seeing in fact that our men 
rather gave way, they at last came on with great deter- 
mination, and driving all before them, cajne charging 
towards our guns. General Stuart, seeing the infantry 
driven back, dismounted from his horse, and drawing his 
sword bade the gunners defend their guns with their 
lives. Still the rebels advanced with frantic cries, and 
it seemed as though, from their very numbers, they 
must prevfpl, when Sir Hugh, to whom information of 
the desperate nature of affau*s on his right had been 
conveyed, brought up th e Camel Corps at their best 
' pace, then, dismounting them and leading them forward 
at the double, without a moment’s hesitation, charged 
the advancing foe, — who were then within thirty yards 
of our guns, — his men cheering as they did so. For a 
moment Vlie piierny stbod, but only for a moment. To 
waver, to turn, to dice back i^ta' the ravines, followed 
almost naturally. Not only warf the attack on th(; right 
thus repulsed, but thd victory was virtually gS^ined. 
For the left charged the enemy at tlio same time with 
so much -vigour and determination, that they broke arid 
fled with precipitation. Those readers who have fol- 
lowed the career of Sir Hugh Hose thus far with atten- 
tion will not have. failed to notice that he was never 
content with merely gaining a vict6ry, but that he 
always Improved tit so as to disperse and dainago his 
enemy to the utmost So it was on this occasion. Not 
satisfied with driving the rebels from the field, he 
followed them up so closely, that he cut off a great 
number of them from Catpee. The same nighf the 
enemy evacuated that fSt. They were pursued how- 
ever 4)y our jborsc artillery and cavalry, until they lost 
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their formation,* and dispersed. All their guns, stores, 
and baggie were taken frorn them. Even the Kanee 
of Jhansie, who fled with them, was compelled, for want 
of a tent, to sleep under trees. 

Calpee was entered oh the morning of the Queen’s 
birth-day. ^t was found to contain warlike stores in 
great abimdance; cases of English rifles and swords 
tmopened; shot, shell, and eveiy description of ord- 
nance. 

Dr. Lowe thus drescribes the condition of •some of the 
heads of deparjpents when they entered Calpee. Prom 
it an idea may be formed of the manner in which^ the 
officers and soldiers of the force generally were suffering : 

The General,” he says^ " was very ill : his chief of the ; 
staff, Colonel Wetherall, c.b., was in a raging fever ; his 
quartermaster-general, Captain Macdonald, worn out; 
the chaplain of the force had Idst his reason, and was 
apparently sinking fasr/i^ Truly the^nen who composed 
this iprce, who fought* so nobly, and* who suffered so 
severtily, deserved the best gratitude of their country ! 

The taking of Cilpce completed the plan of the cam- 
paign which the Government of Lidia had drawn out for 
the Centnil Indian force. Marching from Mhow in 
November, that three, in five months, had traversed 
Central •India ; from the banks of the Seeprec tod 
Kala Sind it had marched to the Jmnna, and had there 
effected a junction with the troops under the orders of 
Lord Clyde. It had been compelled, it is true, to 
contest the whole country which it traversed; it had 
been its Idt to encounter, on several occasions, armies 
vastly superior in number, and led by nieii whose rancour 
agaihst the British name incited them to the most 
determined efforts for our destruction ; it had undevt|djen 
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dege^ the aaccess of which alone would have made the 
reputation of a general. These deeds had been accom- 
plished, too, during a season, the terrible heat of which 
far surpassed the heat of corresponding -seasons, and 
under a sun which proved more deadly ev^n than tlie 
enemy. Yet, moving steadily ouwaixls, regarding diffi- 
culties os “ obstacles to be overcome,” letting nothing 
beat him, showing himself equal to every emergency, 
Sir Hugh Hose had marched his force to the destined 
goal. Every imjx'diment to his advance had been 
swept away or struck down. Careless of liijpself, knowing 
that to him the representative of his Sovereign, and that 
Sovereign herself, looked for the suece^ful issue of tlie 
campaign. Sir Hugh had sliown himstdf foremost where- 
ever there was danger, kind, sympathising, and attentive 
wherever there was suffering. His care of his soldiers 
has never been exceedeti. To look after tlieir comforts, 
to see that, after a Rard-fought action, the wounded were 
attended to, and ‘after a long and tedious march,- that 
provisions and water were abundant, was witli hlin a 
sacred duty. The kind word, tlie sympathising enquiry, 
were never wanting to th<J weary, the wounded, the 
suffering. If on. the battle-field he demanded all their 
energies, all their capabilities; if, for seventeen days 
before Jhansie, he required them to give everf faculty 
of mind and body to the carrying ouf of a great end, 
and even to forego every comfort, — at least, when the 
necessity passed away, he did for them all that it was 
in the power of a man in his situation to do. No man 
could have done more. Thq>same sun that struck down 
the soldier did not spare the commander; the Kime 
dangers that they encountered he dared likewise; if 
theyilid not spare themselves, neithmr did he ; and yet 
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with all the cires of the command upon him, with des- 
patches to write, reports to listen to, sketches of the 
country to examine, he managed to find time to attend 
to their concerns* The great interest taken in the 
soldier during his tenure of the office of Commander-in- 
Chief has not. always been regarded in an appreciatory. 
spirit. Yet that interest will not be regarded as extra- 
ordinary by those who have had practical experience of 
the splendid fighting qualities of our men, and who have 
learned from experience on the field and hf the sick- 
bed tliat, howeyer much it may suit the conscientious 
plmrisaism of iome witers to place them on a level with 
the brute creation, it is yet |X)ssible by kind and judicious 
treatment to kindle within tlieir breasts a strong yearning 
after that which is good and elevating and pure. Witli- 
out sympathy on the part of a commander, soldiers may 
indeed be led, but they will neve? show that gallmsiasm 
which is so great an 'incentive to ghllant actions. It 
was doubtless an element in the success of the Central 
India^force tliat this sympathy was evinced in an emi- 
nent degree by Sir Hugh liose. 

The campaign was ikuv virtually over. The junction 
had been efi'ected. llajpootana, Buiidfilkund, Jhansie, 
had been relieved from the presence of the rebels, and 
Sir Hugh, worn out with fatigue, was preparing to 
return to Bombay? He had issued a larewell order to 
liis troops, when suddenly the intelligence reached him 
that th^ rebel army under Tantia Topee and other 
chiefr, amongst whom was the Kanee of Jhansie, had 
attacked^ Scindia at Balia^urpore, nine miles from 
GwcJior ; that Scindia’s whole army, with tlie exception 
of body guard,* had deserted in mass to the enemy ; 
that ^india had fleii to Agra; and thal^the rebeW^d 
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instantly taken possession of the fort o{ Gwdior, ctitt- 
taining artillery and mnijitions of war in abundance. ^ 
Sir Hugh ]^e had previously detached a portion 
of Im force under Brigaldier Stuart in the direction of 
Gwalior, with a view to overawe the rebels; and, imme- 
diately on the receipt of this intelligence he followed 
with the remainder. Setting out on the 6th June, 
— ^tlie thermometer 130° in the shade, — ^he moved by 
forced mai'ches towards his destination, and, overtaking 
Brigadier Stuart at Indoorkee, on the 16th reached 
Bahadurpore, the scene of Sciudia’s defeat. The same 
day having been reinforced by Brigadier-General Napier 
and Brigadier Smith, he marched with General Napier’s 
brigade and some of his own men upon the Morar can- 
tonments, live miles distant, occupied in force by the 
rebels, and drove them out isrfter an action which lasted 
two hours,. .Asa part bf the same movement Brigadier 
Smith advanced from the emt 'upon Kotah-ka-serai, 
about seven miles from Gwalior, a point at which com- 
munications could be opened with Sir Hugh Bose. * The 
brigadier succeeded in occupying that position, but as 
the enemy threatened him in considerable force, he 
deemed it right to attack them. An action ensued, 
which resulted in the retirement of the enemy, and in 
the taking up by the brigadier of a position not unas- 
sailable by the enemy, but sufficiently strong. The 
most important occurrence of the action, however, was 
the death of the Banee of Jhansie, who fell fitting at 
the head of her troopers, whilst endeavouring to re^ 
a gallant charge of the ^ Hussars. ‘*Al&ough a 
lady,” writes SiiT Hugh in his despatch, ^*she was the 
bravest and best military leader df the rebels.” At the 
sam^'time thait these movements were taking ^plaoe, 
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Major Orr advanced upon the Seepree road to the direct 
south of Gwalior, whilst Colonel Riddell was moved so 
as to complete the investment pn its west side. 

Sir Hugh now prepared for the final stroke. His 
plan was, having completed the investment, to attack 
Gwalior on its weakest side, that by which Brigadier 
Smith had advanced. Leaving therefore Major Orr 
and Colonel Riddell to guard the outlets on the south, 
and west-, and directing General Napier to remain at 
Morar, Sir Hugh himself marched with the^bulk of his 
forces, on the morning of the 18 th June, to join Briga- 
dier Smith at Kotah-ka-serai. The distance waa twenty 
miles, and . the march was extremely harassing. The 
heat of the sun was intense. More than a hundi-ed 
men of the Sfith alone were compelled to fall out, 
although it may be added that^ these gallant; soldiers 
were not deterred by sickness frqp jomilfg on the 
following day in the a^ult. Sir Hugh found Briga- 
dier JSmith, who had advanced nearer Gwalior, in a 
very cramped position, in a* pa^is between two ridges 
of hills, one of which, on the left of our force, had been 
occupied by the enemy, another body of whom w^ere 
also in force in the gorge about two miles in rear of our 
position. In front of him was a very deep canal cut out 
of the rock. Sir Hugh conceived the idea of cutting off 
both these bodies from Gwalior. The only obstacle to 
such Q manoeuvre lay in the difficulties presented by the 
canal. These, however, could be overcome. By sunset 
or a little later a bridge or dam could have been con- 
struotedf and over this Sir Sugh might have marched a 
force which should interpose between Gwalior and the 
rebelb, whilst another brigade should occupy them in 
fiitmtr The movements of the enemy, howevbr, com^U^d 
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Sir fiugli to abandon this project. Fresh troops poured 
out of Grwalior and made a serious attack on our left 
flank, resting on the ctpial, the point where we were 
weakest To meet this attack, 8ir Hugh detached 
Brigadier Stuart’s brigade with orders to cross the canal, 
and crowning tho heights on the other side of it to 
attack the enemy on thefr left, whilst at the same time 
Brigadier Smith should advance obliquely, under cover of 
the ground, against their left front. This attack on their 
left at ondb bud the effect of making the enemy desist 
on his right, and no sooner did they find that their left 
was turned by the movement, than they fell back in 
haste, abandoning, their guns. They were pressed hard 
by our troops, and driven into the, city, and our line 
advancing' at the same time took possession of tho 
highest range of heigjits above Gwalior. From these 
heights ‘•'the slopp descended gradually towards the 
town ; the lowest one commanfljng the grand parade of 
the ‘ Lnshker,’ which almost out of fire of thfe Fort 
and afforded an entrance into the city.” * 

Gazing from this position on Gwalior, thus lying at 
his feet, seeing the enemy’s infantry and cavalry de- 
bouching from fthe city, but apparently without the 
resolution to attack him, Sir Hugh Rose resolved to 
strike at the moment, and endeavour ,to gain pr^session 
of the .place that same day. Having formed his batt^ 
array, accordingly, he gave tho order to advance. The 
1st Bombay Lancers, under Colonel Owen, had been 
ordered to descend the hills and occupy the road which 
led to tho grand parade of fthe Lnshker. Thiathey did 
m gallant style, not only clearing the parade but 
puv^ng the enemy into the vmy streets of Gwalior. 

♦ Sir Hugh De9pcitch, 
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They were then withdrawn, and the infantry, taking 
their place, marched right up to Scindia’s palace with- 
out meeting much opposition, — ^tho enemy retreating 
through the town with great rapidity. Brigadier 3niith, 
who had been detached in pursuit, succeeded, however, 
in cutting up great numbers of them, in the face of 
a fierce resistance ofiered by their artillery. The re- 
mainder fell into the hands of General Napier at 
Morar, who killed between three and four hundred of 
them. 

The old and new cities thus fell into our hands ; but 
the fort was still unsubdued ; indeed throughqpt ti^cse 
operations it Jmd maintained a constant; though not 
very effective, fire upon our troops. On the morning 
of the 19th, however, at an early hour. Lieutenant Bose, 
of the 25th Bombay native infantry, and i^ieutenant 
Waller, with a party _of the 2r)tfi and Boifte<police, crept 
up the rock, burst opett,the main gateway of the fort, 
and,^^king the enemy by surprise, forced an entrance 
through an archway connected by a narrow street with 
the interior defences. Here tfiey had to maintain a 
fierce hand-to-hand encounter with the garrison, urged 
to desperation by the knowledge that they had no 
retreat. The gallantry of Lieutenant Rose and his* 
companions prevailed, however,' over the fury of tliese 
desporate^en ; they were all either shot dowp or cut 
to pieces, and the fort was ours, though in gaining it 
lieutenant Rose sacrificed his own life. 

Thus ended the Gwalior episode of the Central Indian . 
caippaign. Forming no part of the original project, it 
hras, yet forced upon the general by the unexpected 
rebdliou'of the Iroops of our ally. Taken by iteelf it 
would have been regarded as a brilliant' feat of^arm^ 
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but Jooked upon as an unexpected call upon strength 
and resources which had undergone no mean trial, it 
may well be regarded as an achierement of no common 
charaqter. The service was one of the last importance. 
The promptness, the suddenness of the blow, — a striking 
characteristic of all Sir Hugh Kose’s movements, — alone 
prevented Gwalior from becoming a second Dellii, — a 
rallying point for all tho parties of rebels who wore 
^ttered over India. Of the conduct of our soldiers 
their commander was the best judge, and thus he speaks 
of it. “As commander of the tiwps engaged,” wrote 
Sir JHugh in his desj)atch, “ it is my duty to say, that 
though a most arduous campaign had< impaired tho 
health and strength of every man of my force, their 
discipline, devotion, and strength remained unvarying 
and un8l\iiken, enabling them to make a very rapid 
march in ramtoer heat to Gwalioy, fight and gain two 
actions on the road, one at Ji^orar cantonments, tho 
other at Kotah-ka-ser^i ; arrive at their posts, ’^from 
great distances and by bad 'roads, before Gwalior before 
the day appointed, the 19th J uno ; and, on that same 
day, carry by assault all the enemy’s positions on strong 
heights and in most difficult ground, taking one battery 
after another, twenty-sevon pieces of artillery in the 
action; twenty-five in the pursuit; bi^ides the guns. in 
tho fort^ tho old city ; tho new city ; and^ally the 
rock of Gwalior, held to be one of the most important 
and strongest fortresses in India.” 

Sir Hugh made over command of his force to General 
Napier on the 29th June, and proceeded to Bombay. 

We now approach that which ma^ be termed the 
third division of Sir Hugh Bose’s career. Appmnted 
Commander-isi-Chief at Bombay, he was transferred, on 
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tlie departure of Lord Clyde from India, to the higher 
appointment in Bengal. This appointment he took iip 
in the month of June 1860, ^d he held it till the*end 
of March of the present year, — a period of nearly frve 
years. We do not propose ^ follow step by step each 
act of Sir Hugh Bose as Commander-in-Chiefr In such 
an appointment the value of an officer’s services is to be 
tested, not by any one particular measure, but by the 
tendency and result of the line of policy he may pursue. 

If tliat line of policy be based upon sound principles, if 
the measures he attempt to cany into effect be just and 
fair to all whose interests are touched by them,*theii the 
result must be advantageous. Yet it must by no means 
be imagined that all that a Commander-in- Chief has to 
do, is to wish to act well ; that he has onl)%to carve out 
a jwlicy ta himself, and adhere to it. On the contrary, 
there is probably no appointment gmarihtiBg from the 
Crowm of Hngland, in >Wiich the hands of the holder are 
so tightly bound as that of tluj Commander-in-Chief in 
India. Nominally an independent appointment, it is 
really an appointment the independent action of which 
is jealously watched and carefully restricted. Formerly 
indeed, tlio powers whii*h might, under certain circum- 
stances, devolve upon a Commander-in-Chief were not 
very accurately ^defined: but from the day when the j 
Marquis qf Dalhousie snubbed Sir Charles Napier into = 
the resignation of his command for presuming to crush \ 
mutiny in tho bud, without cousiilting the Slarquis who 
was at sea, or the Council which was at Calcutta, the 
relatioBS between the Commander-in-Chief and the 
€k)verument have become, practically, somewhat clearer 
than tliey'wero* before. The decision of the ^Home 
Gotemment and of the Duke of Welhn^n upon that 
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impovtant question announced, not the predominance of 
the Civil Power, — for not even Sir Charles Napier ever 
questioned that, — but, tliqt not so great a peril as the 
prospect of a mutiny would justify even the temporary 
assumption by the Comm^der-in-Chief of any portion 
of that power which was vested in the Government 
^ alone. From this some idea may be drawn of the very 
delicate and difficult position wdiich a Coinmander-in- 
Chief would occupy, who, full of zeal and energy, re- 
volving plaAs of reform and improvement, should find 
himself in the presence of a superior power by whom all 
his kiteptions might be frustrated and all his reforms 
nipped in the bud. Wo do not intend to assert tliat a 
dead-lock of this nature is even within the bounds of 
probability. We only allude to the subject, in order to 
show, that even should ^ long tenure of the office of 
Commandel^jiHchief produce no results, it is not neces- 
sarily to be attributed to indifforQuee on the^art of the 
head of the army. 

We have written to little purpose if we have failed 
to impress upon the minds of our readers that Sir Hugh 
Bose was a man of deep convictions, strong will, and 
great tenacity of purpose. Yet in the diplomatic train- 
ing he had enjoyed in Syria and in Constantinople, ho 
had had many opportunities of observing that the most 
common .solution of even the weightiest affairs was a 
compromise. With all his strong convictions be was 
far too clear-headed, he had mixed too much with the 
world, to imagine, that he could expect every other man 
to agree with him on every subject He knew well that 
in his new position, he would have to encounter men of 
differ^t and differing schools, — ^men who looked at 
^birs from d point of view widely diverse from his 
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own^ — and he had associated too much with the .world 
to think that these men would give in to his 9pinioii8, 
simply because he held them. Whilst therefore perhaps 
no man ever occupied the oflSce of Commander-in-Chief 
more strongly satisfied of the soundness of his own id5eas, * 
of the necessity for putting ^em in practice, and more 
determined to hold to and carry out those views, if it 
were possible to do so, no one perhaps was at the same 
time more impressed with the sense of the delicate and 
difiScult nature of his position, and of the wisdom of 
accepting a part, if he were unable to gain the whole. 

The state of the army when Sir Hugh Eose^ as^me'd 
command of it was peculiar. The European portion of 
it was just re}X)sing after the triumphs of the mutiny. 
They were rej)osing, however, in buildings which had 
been intended for Iialf their number, and tljp wTetched 
state of existence which had always madc^he life of a 
soldier in India [)ro^<?kbial, had T)een rendered even 
more wretched by the crowded state of the barracks 
an^ the deficiencies of the hospital accommodation. 
The men of a section of that ]?ui'opean force too, — that 
section which, formerly under the Company, liad been 
transferred to the Crowm without boing made over to 
the Horse Guards, wore known to consider themselves 
aggrieved, because the option of bounty or discharge 
had not beeu oflfored to them on the occasion of their* 
transfer. Aa for the native army it was in a state of 
chaos. Of the sdVenty*foar native regiments of which 
the BengarArmy consisted before the mutiny, but eight 
Qi;te&.existed. There were oflScers without regiments 
scattraed all over the country. There were police corps 
irr^mlar corps,* local corps, doing military . duty in 
vfiiioQS districts mid stations, raised no one kneif how. 
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and subject one scarcely knew to whom. There were 
hdsts of .claimants for appointments, men who had lost all 
in the mutiny, who had no regiment to go .to, and who 
were conversant only nitli the military duties to which 
they had been brought up. The mutiny had annihilated 
all the old regulations, and none had come to replace 
them. The officers of the old Company’s army, deprived 
of their old employments, looked anxiously to the future. 
Each man knew that something was coming, yet no one 
knew what to expect. At this time the Home Govern- 
ment, in opposition to the written opinions of Lord 
Clyde, S}r.Hugh Rose, Sir William Mansfield, and other 
high authorities, had determined to maintain the Indian 
Army as a separate army, subject to the Secretary of 
State and not to the Horse Guards, but as to the 
manner ip which it wojjdd be reorganised or officered 
not a syllable bad transpired. 

The objects, then, which Sir/J^ugh just proposed to 
himself on taking the qpmmand of the Indian Arjny, 
were these. He wished^ first, to improve the condition 
of the European soldier ; to see that he was not only 
properly lodged, well tended in hospital, and .well fed, 
but likewise tliathe should be provided with that which- 
all previous reformers had failed to secure for him, — 
occupation during the long and weary ];tour8 of th3 day. 
Few men had had better opportunities than Sir Hugh 
of seeing what the European soldier could do if he were 
only, we will not say encouraged, buf allowed, to do it. 
In that terrible Jhansie campaign the soldier hadkalways 
been ready to do more than his mere duty ; he wps vxit 
then fanciful about his rations, nor did ^ disdiin the 
hard epth for his bed. The CommanUeivin-Chief had 
witnea^d his szertions, his privations^ his devotvm than, 
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and he was, resolved that, now that the fight was^ over, 
those comforts and those opportunities for profitable 
employment should be given to the European soldier, 
which no-one more than he hhd nobly earned. 

At the same time discipline was to be maintained, 
and though discipline had not been openly violated, 
there were symptoms even then that the pressure of 
a firm hand might be required, and that a lesson might 
be needed. To those signs of the times Sir Hugh was 
fully alive ; though it was still hoped, that by a cautious 
and prudent line of conduct, the danger mig:ht be 
averted. 

Then, a^in, there was the condition of tfie native 
army. The question of tlie reorganizatiop of this army 
generally was a matter for the consideration of the home 
authorities, but tjlbre was a point connected with it 
which did come within the jftrisdictiom fit the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and tlait was, to rrflse the tone of those 
nunvberiess ofiicers, who, having lost their regiments^ 
wei® either absolutely udtUoul employment, or were 
reduced to that most painful of all positions to men 
who once had a regiment and a home, — that of doing 
general duty in some lai'ge station. 

This last task was tliat first undertaken by the new 
Commander-iu-Chief, The course he adopted was some- 
what carped at al the time, but experience has testified 
to its wisdom. To ascertain among a crowd of applicants 
whjo are the fittest for military employment is for a new 
Comoumder-in-Ghief a very difiicult matter. It may be 
said thS he can trust to hig staff. But that is the rock 
which the reputation for fair and just dealing 
■ of so. many previous Commanders-in-Chief has . been 
wre^edL The statement made before tbe ComijLittee 
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of the House of Lords, by an Adjutant-General, whose 
patronage had been extremely advantageous to his own 
personal friends, to the effect that those ofBeers whom 
he had not selected for employment where the “ refuse ” 
of the Army, has not yet been forgotten. In the dark 
and weary days of the mutiny, those who composed this 
refuse” had fought at least as well as tlieir more 
favoured comrades. In some cases, indeeil, the Site had 
not altogether come up to public expectation. For a 
new Comma;ider-in-Chief, then, to go back to tlie old 
ways, to rely for the selection of men on whose conduct 
would mainly depend the efficient carrying out of his 
own views, on the reports of the Adjutant-^neral, was 
not a plan lik^y to find favour with one whose views of 
discipline were so rigid, and whose sense of responsibility 
was so marked as was the case wit^h Sir Hugh Bose. 
To his mind^it^appearecF that one great public test was 
far better than all tSie private recommendations. And 
though this test might not opemte quitti evenly, thqugh 
it might exclude deservfng ^officers, yet, being opeh, it 
was a test the fairness di which, all, he thought, would 
be ready to acknowledge, and which even those who 
suffered from it would declare to be preferable to the 
secret system which had, by its unjust. action, sourer} 
many a noble spirit. Acting upon this principle, Sir 
Hugh Bose officially declared, as soon 'as possible after 
his assumption of the office of Oommander-iu-Chief, that 
the staff appointments in his gift would be bestowed, 
without favour or affection, upon those officers whose 
services in the field and whose general good eondoct, 
testified to by those under whom they had served, gave 
them the greatest claim upon the country. This was a 
test» open, cle^, and incapable of being misunderstood. 
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It was liable certainly tg act hardly upon officers who 
had not seen service ; but it was nevertheless the b^pt 
test that could bo devised. In all stations of life there 

* are inequalities. Fortune showers her favours with 
bounteous hands on some; she withholds them, in a 
niggard spirit, from others. To those who, perhaps, 
hardly seek for them, she gives frequent opportunities ; 
to those w'ho would walk bare-footed from one end of 

* India to another for one single chance, she often rigidly 
denies that chance. AVe see this in every career, in 
every station of life. If, then, this rule bore hardly upon 
those who, from no fault of their own, had not fleshed 
their maiden swords, it was, after all, one of tlicPchifnces 
of existence. It had upon them, besides, this other 
effect, that, shut out from military employment, these 
men where induccefeto turn their energies* to the per- 
formance of those dej)artmc»tal duties ifnder the 
government of India fyr which military service was 
never considered a necessary qualification. 

We have said that this new t(^t proposed by Sir Hugh 
Eose w^as rather carped at wh#n it appeared. But it 
w^as carped at simply because very few believed that 
it w^ould be strictly and rigidly adhered to. Declara- 
. tions of the same sort had l»een made by others ; yet, 
with the exception of Sir Charles Napier and Genertil 
Anson, they had iseldom been acted up to. Practically 
the officer w^ho had no interest had had but a* slender 
chance. The Indian public therefore were slow to believe 
..that any. change in the system which had eftectually 
provided for the relations and friends of the staff of the 
artAy w^uld follow even tfie emphatic declarations of 
the new Comman^er-in-Chief. 

Yet, at tlie close of a five years’ tenure of offire by 
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Sir Hngh Bose, yre jSnd tkBt^he never sweiTed from 
tl\Bt declaration, "It is now an admitted axiom, that 
public service is the test for p|x>moti6u. Sir Hugh has 
impressed that principle on tlie military administration. * 
Loud, doubtless, have been the lamentations over “ the 
good old times.” But what a few private individuals 
have lost the public has gained. The tone of the 
officers is far higher than it was before. Men have 
ceased to care about letters of introduction or relation- 
ship to officials. A system has been introduced v^hicli 
has made every man who has done good service feel 
that his claim upon his country will be satisfied. It is 
our conviction that Sir Hugh never gave away an 
appointment to any one who was not, in bis opinion, 
the best qualified amongst those unemployed, to^ll it. 

He, like liis predecessors, has no doubt had lus mmpt- 
ations. Peojfie, “ with^a certain influence,” are always 
upon the qui vive t* obtain something good for Charlie 
or Frank. Yet it was the great nicrit of Sir Hugh |lose, 
and that which has statnped his administration, that if 
Charlie and Frank bad been his own sons, he would 
have given them nothing, if he believed that other men 
had a prior and a better claim. 

The increase to the allowances of commandants, and 
of seconds in command; the appointment of wing officers 
and of paiti doing duty officers, — measarcs recommended 
by the Government of India and sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State, — ^gave to Sir Hugh Bose 
opportunities of providing for deserving officers. is 
quite possible that the critic may point to this or th^ 
officer, and say that the appointment- was nof a ^hod 
one; that a better might have beqn made. Even, 
admitting this for the sake of argument^ it eras at least 
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,lr6cognised that that man was appointed who, in the 
opinion of the Commander-in-Chief,|hacl, from public 
serrices, the best claim. No one has ever dreamt of 
asserting that private interest ever influenced the 
decisions of Sir Hugh Bose in this respect. Conflicting 
claims must be balanced by one man. The great thing 
is, to feel confidence in the impartiality of the adjudica- 
tor, and, though men may have difiered from Sir Hugh 
in his estimate of the value of services, every one will 
admit that his decision invariablv gave the actual con- 
elusion at which his mind had arrived. 

With respect to the European soldier, Sir J^ugh had 
a more difficult task. In a very few months after his 
arrival in Calcutta, the discontent which was even theii 
lurkjjjllll in the minds of the European soldiers of the 
Indian Army culminated in acts of open mutiny. In 
dealing witli this mutiny Sir Hugh displayed that tact 
and decision which hac^Wiaracterise^ his campaigns. He 
w^as prompt to strike, severe tc^ punish the ringleaders, 
but merciful to the many who had blindly followed 
the few. This danger avei-ted — the snake not only 
scotched” but killed — Sir Hugh was soon after sum- 
moned to Calcutta to take part in introducing the great 
measure which was the consequence of that mutiny, — 
thb amalgamation of the two armies. 

It was whilst ^lis measure was being discussed? that 
Sir Hugh found time to introduce one of his great 
remedial measures for the improvement of the condition 
of the soldier, — the establishment of soldiers’ workshops. 
In^these the soldier was •encourfi^ed to develop the 
knowledge he had acquired in his early youth by 
working at the tAde to which he had been brougjjit up. 
Every facility was afforded him. A workshop, stools 
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and materials were supplied, and the soldier was pa> 
niitted to dispose of the results of his industry. A 
certain class of officers who believe only in tiie drinking 
fficulties of the European soldier, who regarded him as 
a mere brute to be lashed into obedience, laughed at the 
simplicily which could devise so inoperative a meaimre. 
We are Itonnd to add, however, that by~ the Indian Press, 
it was warmly received and applauded. Its greatest 
opponents were the officers of the old school, wedded to 
the ideas of their boyhood. But Sir Hugh had great 
confidence in the experiment. He put it in force, and 
the resn|t<has been the redemption of the well-disposed 
men in the barracks; it has proved a death-blow to that 
listless idleness which has been the greatest enemy of'the 
European soldier; it has enabled men to save^||hiey, 
which thoy have invested not in drink,” but m the 
education of. their chil(£:en ; and it has, in many places 
given a stimulus to local tradb.such as its supporters 
never anticipated. ^ 

Similarly with soldiers’ ‘gardens. These, nominally 
existing before, have been improved and increased 
during the last four years. The vegetables supplied 
to reghneuts aro in many cases grown by the soldiers 
themselves, and the European residents in stations are- 
often indebted to those gardens for their supplies. * 

It was quite impossible that a man of Sir Hugh Bose’s 
strong convictions and determination to do what he 
believed to be right without respect of persons, could 
avoid coming in contact with some of the many depart- 
ments of army administration which abound in ^his 
ootmtry. We cannot be surprised to find, therefore, 
that his endeavours to improve the rations of the 
'soldior brou^t him into collision with the department 
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which is entrusted with the supply of food to the {trmy. 
It must be admitted that in the cotirse of* the corie* 
spondence on this subject charges were brought against 
the department, which could not afterwards be sustained 
before the Commission appointed by Government to 
enquire into the subject. It is always the fate, however, 
of an ardent reformer, who occupies a high position, 
to find his sentim^ts and opinions exaggerated by 
some of those about him, and certainly many of the 
chaiges against the commissariat were very extravagant 
That department has always been one of the, best 
arranged and best organised in the Indian service. .And 
if it may be said that it is liable sometimes to become 
too much of a bureaucracy, — ^to be a service within 
a sei^ce, — the appointment as its chief, pf an officer 
untrammelled by its traditions, and unfettej^ed by its 
precedents, — a course which has lately* been adopted 
by the Government,— tisill always tend to remedy that 
evil.» 

iT was the opinion of the 1^ Commander-in-phief 
that the commissariat department should' be placed 
under his orders, instead of being a department imder 
the Gh>vemmeut of India. But we think the Indian 
Gk)vemment a«ted very wisely in adhering to a system 
which, under every exigency and under seemingly 
insuperable difficulties, has always work^ wqlL The 
Govenunent of India would be mad if it was not as 
anxious as the Commander-in-Ohief for the lives and 
health of the European soldiers serving in India; it 
EPopld hp culpably negligent, if it were not to enforce 
upon its agents, charged with the supply of food to 
the soldier, the ftecessity of seeing that those su^pHes 
were o£ the very best quality. We canno^re&ain^rom 
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expressing our opinion that in this branch of com- 
missariat arrangement the Government of India has 
nobly done its duty. No reasonable expepse is spared 
to make the supplies for the European troops equal 
to the best procurable in the market. The ofBcers of 
the commissariat department are equally interested ip 
seeing that the wishes of Government in this respect 
are carried out. We believe thatgit happens far more 
often that the men reject what is good from an ovcr- 
fastidiousnes:^ than that the commissariat officer sympa- 
thises with the contractor in the tender of an inferior 
article. curious incident bearing upon this subject, 
happened in the cold weather of 1856-7 in Lucknow 
when that city was visitetl by General Anson. On the 
morning of tjie general’s arrival, the regiment quartered 
there had *rejected the bread tender^ by the contractor. 
Tlie same bcettd was accepted, as usual, by the messes. 
Dining at one of those the same'qvening General Anson 
remarked on the exceUt^nce of the bread, and he ihen 
learned to his surprise thatdt was the very bread w^'ch 
^ the men % tlie regiment, and a committee of their 
officers, had tliat morning rejected. 

It is 4n our opinion a positive advantage tliat the 
commissariat should be under the Civil Power. In the 
first place, it assimilates in that respect to the English 
system. . Then again, as a disbursing department, it is 
properly placed under the control of the Government. 

. But, we believe, it is advantageous in the mere executhre 
arrangement of the deportment, and in the interest of 
the troops themselves. A JCommander-in-Chief coyld 
not get more out of the commissariat officers thg w 
do the Government now. He could* not hang them 
by reason of ithe badness of the 8Up{4ies,-<-though Sir 
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Smith after Buddiwal, i n, buff oon-like parodj 
on the Duke of Wellington, tlupatened to So so. r He 
could only turn them out of their appointments, and 
he would find it then difficult to supply their places 
with superior men. But so long as the commissariat 
is under the supreme Government, the Commander-in 
(Uhief possesses a power in reality far greater and more 
effectual. We allude to the power of reporting an 
oflicer to the supreme Government. To be turned 
out by the Cominander-in-Chief would net bo nearly 
so great a punishment to an officer as to be turned 
out by the supreme Government on the report gf the 
Commander-iu-Chief. In the one case the Commander- 
in-Chief is the accuser and the judge, and the moral 
effect of a sentence against the accused ^JOuld, in that 
cose, be comparatively small. In the other, tjie tribunal 
is absolutely unbiassed, and an adverse •d^cision would 
be disgrace or ruin. 

Nevertheless, the course adopted in this respect by 
Sir Hugh Hose was prompteef by a pure and sincere 
desire to benefit the soldier. rie had no private interests 
to serve. He sought solely that the men who had 
fought for us might not only be well /ed, but that they 
might be fed «8 well as the country could feed them. 
And he succeeded. It is true the Government dijj not 
adopt his views' .yet he did not Uie less, tljough by 
otlier means, obtain tlie result at which he was aiming. 
The constant stirring of this question called constant 
attention to the subject. It became the first interest of 
th^ cOQimissariat officers. Jhat the supplies should be 
of a character such as none could object to ; and though 
objections were flccasioiially made, — ^for it is the ^ture 
of Englishmen to grumble and obj^t,— ^et thej^were 
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* generally pronounced frivolona The main result how* 
evdr .was, that during the command of Sir Hugh Bose, 
the rations attained a variety and an ezcellepce such as 
had never been before equsdled ; and this, as we under- 
stand it, was the practical result at which he aimed, 
when he first agitated the subject. 

Similarly with respect to punkahs and tatties for 
barracks, to soldiers’ cots, and to every other article 
on which the soldier’s comfort depends. No toil was 
too great, no*hours were considered thrown away, which 
were devoted to improvements on these matters. On 
some of them, as on the question of soldiers’ cots. Sir 
Hugh showed himself far in advance of those even 
who were considered specially qualified to report on 
them. Ther^ was this also about Sir Hugh, that he 
was by nq means wedded to his o\ra theories ; he was 
always ready,, to receive suggestions, no matter whence 
they came. When satisfied thajl^ p man was in earnest, 
he at once was attracted towards him. Confident in 
the purity of his intentions, he cared as little for hollow- 
hearted ridicule as for tbolish applause. He worked 
straight to an end, and allowed no considerations to 
deter lum from parrying out that end to the extent 
of his power. His regulations for cholera camps, and 
his rales for the efficient sanitary care of the various 
cantonmpnts were excellent. He was especially anxious 
to see that officers attended to their men during 
times of epidemic sickness. No remisShess, in his 
opinion, was equd to that which kept officers from- 
the hospital at a time when their men werq strapk 
down by hundreds, from a mere fear of catching the 
disorder. He would have disrated his'own hrother had 
he fqpnd hi^ guilty of a dereliction of duty of thki 
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nature. Many officers, no doubt, needed no stimylus to 
induce them to pay proper attention to their men- at 
such seasons. We believe, indeed, that sichness especially 
calls into active operation ihh sympathies of brave inen. 
Tet it is equally possible that the knowledge, that the 
Commander-in-Ghief regarded backwardness on such 
occasions as second only to backwardness on the field of 
battle, was not without its effect on some. 

We have now glanced hastily at the effect of Sir 
Hugh Hose’s administration -on the position of two 
classes, — the European oflScers and the European soldiers. 
With respect to the native soldier little ren^ined^to be 
done, except to regulate the conditions of good service 
pay, and to invent for him a dress more suited to him, 
and to the climate of the country of his birth, than that 
worn by the old P&dy regiments. The firsts in concert 
with the supreme Government, was acoojpplished ; the 
second Sir Hugh Eos^ attempted. We believe he had 
a dress made up somewhat in the style of the dresses 
worn by the Turcos and* Zouaves, and submitted it 
to tlie Government of India. \Vhether it was accepted 
we are not informed. It certainly is not worn at the 
present time. Those, however, who have seen the 
Turcos on guard at the Tuileries, with their clean neat 
cloth dresses, well adapted for any work, and who have 
contrasted thenr^ith the iU-fitting, sloven^, dirty- 
looi^g uniform worff by our Indian sepoys, will not 
fail to hope^hat the suggestions of our late Commander- 
in-Chief in this respect will yet be carried out 

It mffy not be out of place to allude here to those 
other qualities by which the character of Sir Hugh 
Bose was ifiarked. We have spoken in the earlier part 
of this article of his own personal brav^, ainf^f his 
conduct on the field of battle. It may\>e said that 
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on thqjse occasions, it was necessary that he should not 
spare himself. Yet, when the necessity did not abso- 
lutely exist, he spared himself as little. To make 
himself master of the topography of the Punjab frontier, 
he rode sixty and seventy and eighty miles a day, 
and thought nothing of it. To acqiiaint himself with 
the nature of that frontier was, in his idea, as much 
an act of duty, as it w^as to inspect the condition of 
the troops, and he therefore did it. Small wits have 
sneeringly alluded to his dandy-like appearance, — ^and 
there can bo ^no doubt but that Sir Hugh Hose felt 
a prijle in. appearing on every occtision as a gentleman 
and a soldier, — but those witlings would have felt 
extremely uncomfortable if they bad been challenged 
to accompany the dandy Commander-in-Chief on one of 
of his froyitier rides. He possessetf indeed an energy 
and a pluck wlach enabled him to defy fatigue. 

Sir Hugh Hose loved a bra^l3 man. Words cannot 
describe the absolute contempt lie felt for a cowvird. 
His hospitality was unbounded. He was totally devoid 
of pretentious vanity. " He strove, as he said in his 
farewell speech in Calcutta “to do his duty.” His 
manners were distinguished by a refined courtesy to all. 
For real, earnest men, wjiatever their rank or station, 
he always testified a special regard. That ho had faults 
is perfectly true. But they were fauJ'ts, which, weighed 
against hia ^eat qualities as ^ general, his earnest 
persistehce as a military reformer, his impartiality and 
heartfelt desire to do wliat was right, without care for 
the consequences, deserve but little consideratio?!. 

Our task h now,, finished. . We have endeavoured 
to place before our readers an impartial sketch of 
the ^ommai^er-in-Chief who has just quitted us. 
Sucb m attempt, at an earlier date, would have been 
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impossible. But if, whilst a great public character is in 
India, his enemies and detractors may say their ^Yo^st 
of him, it is surely permigsiblo to those who may 
entertain for him a genuine admiration, to describe his 
career, after his final departure for Europe, in language 
which the incidents of it in their opinion demand. Sir 
Hugh Rose has indeed played no ordinary part in the 
worlcL We have seen him as a young soldier gaming 
the approval of one, who, at the time a young statesman 
himself, has twice been Prime Minister bf England. 
We meet liim then, gaining on Ids first essay in arms in 
a foreign country a sabre of honour and otlit^ iiiarks of 
distinction from a foreign Sovereign, and the highest 
approval from his own commander. Had the Order of 
Valour tlien been instituted, there can be €io doubt but 
tliat the Victoria Cross would liave been ats^arded to 
Colonel Rose for his gallantry in jjyria.* •We see him 
again, transferred tc% *lhe diplomatic lino, earning 
the nvarm approval of tlie gi^'atost Foreign Minister 
of tlie nineteenth century,— th% present First 3Iinister 
of the Crown. Transferred to Constantinople, to give him 
a wider scope for his abilities, wo find him there, with a 
fearlessness of responsibility wliich too many w’ould have 
shrunk from, deciding the policy of his countiy at a 
critical period, and ^eng^ing her to set bounds to 
Russian ambition, little later, attached in •a semi- 
military, semi-iiiplomatTc capacity to the M«#shal com- 
manding the*French Army in the Crimea, we hear of 
him again in the front rank, doing deeds which, but for 
hisjiigh jrank, would have secured for him the coveted 
Cross. There is then an interval of rest,.and he comes 
in tlie hour af (Ibnger to Hindostan. That ron^tic 
campaign of Central India, — ^romantic frAj^its liany 
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iiicideiits, its constant marches and combats, its deeds 
of* glory, — for the double victoiy of Jliansio, and the 
“ crowning mercy ” of Gwalior, showed clearly to all who 
have studied war, tliat England yet possessed a general. 
That determination, — so rar(3 in the present day, — to 
move forwards; that energy, — so uncommon in all 
ages, — not once witnessed in the five yorm’ 
the American —to 'f urn defeat into an utter, a 
riSnbus, rout; tliat self-possession under all circum- 
stances, — that noble self-confideuce which hugs to itself 
responsibility, tliat directness of mental vision wdiich 
keejjfi a^man firm to his original object, — all combined 
to show indeed that in Sir lliigli Rose England pos- 
sessed a Captain of a very high order of military ability. 

Then again, in his final career as C^^ommander-in-Chief, 
we see tl:e same qualities developing themselves in 
another form. * Tlie^care for the men who had fought so 
nobly under liis eyes ; the efi’j^r^s to weaii tbo ollicers 
fixmi looking to any other than a solditn’s career the 
strong sense of discipline anil regard for their men which 
he impressed upon the generals and the colonels, the 
captains and the subalterns of his army, were, through- 
out that career, most vStrongly marked. His own careful 
iuspoctioii of the troops, of the frontiers, his personal 
examination of officers, convinced every one that the 
Commauder-in-Chief was in earnest ,‘**that he only asked 
from officCis that which he had* done and was ready to 
do himself. At the same time his generous hospitality 
and his courteous demeanour to all were worthy, — the 
one of an officer occupyiiig^so high and distinguished a 
position ; the pther, of the Chief of an Army in which 

* lltU was written betero tho result of the final battlos boforo Peters- 
burg Oftkn kuow^ 
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chivalry, it has been well stated, ‘‘has found her last 
refuge.” To say that he had faults is only to say that 
he was mortal. But whilst we admit .those faults, we 
would call attention to the higher virtues, the larger 
qualities by which the smaller failings are almost 
entirely overshadowed. We live, it is true, in a cavilling 
ago ; in an age when all the acts of a public man are 
laid open to the public view, when much that is good is 
lost sight of, whilst all that is bad is repeated and exag- 
gerated ; yet, even in this age, we believe that there are 
few who study the military character and achievements 
of Sir Hugh Rose, and who examine his puljlic «.cts as 
Commando r-in-Chief, but will join in the eloquent eulogy 
pronounced by Mr. Seton-Kari*, and endorsed by the 
community of Calcutta, on the occasion of the farewell 
eiitertaiiiniont on the eveniii^j before His Excellency 
left Cahaitta for tlie last time ; ai^ will lealise the con- 
viction, that ill the Jo4g experience, tried sagacity, and 
w^l known forethouglit ” of- our late Commaiider-in- 
Chief, “ our country possesses^ solid and effectual gua- 
rantee for the adequacy of our national 'defences, for 
the inviolability of our coasts, for the protection of the 
fair homes of England, — for everything, in short, within 
the scope of 4iis command and the limit of his observa- 
tion, that shall concern the peace of the subject or the 
lioiioiir of the CrSnii-” 


THE END. 
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